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IF LUMBER COULD TALK* 


[By Charles E. Kiefner} 


If lumber could talk it would have a pertinent message to 
convey to all classes of our citizenship. 


To the retailer it would say: ‘‘You are a fortunate indi- 
vidual—you who are permitted in your community to have 
the distribution of a commodity that holds within itself great 
power for usefulness, for comfort, for progress and for ad- 
vancement; a commodity that symbolizes human happiness 
and is inseparably interwoven with the greatest institution 
of all time—the institution which has become the foundation 
of this Republic, and upon which rest our sacred liberties— 
the American home. Increase your interest in your business; 
attend your association meet- 
ings; take part in the discus- 
sions; subseribe for the trade 
journals and keep posted on 
their contents; be a leader in 
all work affecting the public 
welfare; help yourself, but do 
not forget to help your fellow 
man also; pay your help about 
the yard and in the office more 
than a living wage.’’ 


To the consumer of lumber I 
hear it saying: ‘‘Cheer up, don’t 
be such a grouch; raise more 
corn and less hell; be consider- 
ate; be charitable with the poor 
retailer—he is not altogether 
dishonest, not all that he 
charges for his lumber is prof- 
it. If nothing else will do, go 
into the retail lumber business 
yourself and learn just how un- 
fair you really have been.’’ 


To the traveling salesman, 
lumber would say: ‘‘I am your 
friend, and you must be mine 
if you hope to sueceed. Respect 
your ealling. No man is en- 
gaged in a more honorable one 
Save preachers of the gospel. 
The world esteems you highly; 
it knows you for what you really 
are, meek and lowly. It knows you are always treading the 
“straight and narrow.’’ It also knows that you are over- 
worked and underpaid. Consolation is to be found for you, 
however, in the fact that where no crosses are -borne, no 
crowns are worn. Be loyal to my cause; be prepared on any 
and all occasions to convince both buyer and consumer that 

*An address before the semiannual meeting of the Southeast Mis- 


souri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which Mr. Kiefner is 
president, at Sikeston, Mo., Aug. 26, 1920. 





“LUMBER SYMBOLIZES THE AMERICAN HOME” 


never since civilization dawned has there been found in the 
building trades a substitute for lumber. It is more pliable 
than steel, more handsome than brick or concrete, as durable 
as stone and far more economical than any of these.’’ 

To the buyer, lumber would say: ‘‘Be as honest in your 
buying as you are in your selling. Do not register a kick on 
every shipment that comes in, unless you have a real cause 
for kicking. Do not eancel orders on a falling market and 
at the same time urge prompt shipment on a rising market. 
Do not buy No. 2 common and expect to get B & better.’’ 


To the wholesaler and manufacturer, lumber would say: 
“Do not control production by manipulation to 
such an extent that lumber will always be scarce, 
thereby compelling consumers to pay unfair prices. 
Make the work ‘profiteer’ obsolete so far as lum- 
ber is concerned. Ship quickly and collect slowly 
* you want to get the friendship of retailers for 
life.”’ 

To the trade journals, lumber would say: ‘‘Print 
the truth.’’ And what could be better said to their 
readers than: ‘‘Support your trade journals; they 
are my friends, always singing my praises, always 
magnifying my virtues and minimizing my faults.’’ 

To statesmen, lumber would 
say: ‘‘Never in the history of 
the world have your services 
been more required than at the 
present time. Among other 
things of vital importance to be 
done, go back to your legisla- 
tures and your halls of Con- 
gress and plead the cause of 
conservation of natural re- 
sources so that future genera- 
tions may also enjoy the bless- 
ings of lumber.”’ 


To everyone, if lumber could 
talk, I am sure it would say: 
‘*Take me, use me, spare me not 
in the world’s reconstruction. I 
erave the privilege of service 
for mankind on all occasions, 
even as I claim the credit for 
past performances in that respect. From the time of Cal- 
vary’s Cross to this minute, lumber has been indispensable 
in the evolution of the race. Witness in our own land the 
silent testimonials to the usefulness of lumber. The log 
cabin of the pioneer in the forest, the shack of the home- 
steader on the plains, the palace of wealth in the city, the 
skyscrapers of big business, the factories, the mills, schools, 
colleges, mines, railroads, the navigable ships of earth and 
sky, all proclaim lumber as a divine blessing.’’ 
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Arbitration Is-the Best Lubricant 
for the Machinery of Trade 


The best service that an individual or an 
organization can perform for an industry is in 
removing hindrances to the prompt and satis- 
factory transaction of business, and in eliminat- 
mg methods and practices that reflect discredit 
upon it. The higher the standard of ethics 
adopted in an industry the more expeditiously 
will its business be transacted. Questionable 
practices are a drag from which the entire in- 
dustry ‘suffers in both character and pocketbook. 
Conditions are best for everybody in the indus- 
try when all transactions are straightforward 
and honorable. 

Occasional misunderstandings are to be ex- 
pected in a business in which the transactions 
are so numerous and so complicated as in the 
lumber industry; and such disputes may readily 
arise between persons who have only the best 
of intentions. There may also be an occasional 
dispute when one or both parties seek an unfair 
advantage. Whatever the cause and whatever 


the intention of the parties, the courts, of 
course, are always open for the settlement of 
such disputes by suits at law. But as the law- 
suit is slow, expensive and otherwise unsatis- 
factory, it has seemed to intelligent and fair- 
minded men that there should be a better 
method of settling disputes that arise between 
members of one industry. It has seemed that 
as these disputes are of a technical nature they 
should be referred for adjustment to persons 
conversant with the technicalities of the indus- 
try; and it has seemed better to settle these 
_— within the industry itself than outside 
of it. 


Arbitration long has been a satisfactory 
method of settling disputes that might be re- 
ferred to a court of law; and it has been found 
the best method of settling trade disputes. It 
has all the advantages, with almost none of the 
disadvantages, of the lawsuit. Arbitration is 
more flexible and more readily adaptable to a 
given situation than is the suit at law. When 
arbitration is used to settle a trade dispute the 
case is heard by men skilled in the trade; it is 
heard promptly and is decided purely on its 
merits and in accordance with the recognized 
standards of the most intelligent and highly 
esteemed members of the industry. As a conse- 
quence the tendency of every arbitration award 
is to establish business practices on a higher 
plane and to eliminate questionable practices 
entirely. 

Semetimes opposition to the practice of arbi- 
tration is due to a misunderstanding of it, and 
of course opposition may be due to a desire to 
enforce an unjust claim by some other means. 
There is nothing in the principle of arbitration 
that need deter the honest man from assenting 
to it in every contract of purchase or sale. It 
is a rare case indeed in which the facts can not 
be so presented as to enable the arbitrators to 
make a just award; and when such facts are 
presented justice invariably will be done with 
dispatch. Yet provision always is made for ap- 

al, 

Arbitration is an especially appropriate 
method of settling disputes that arise in the 
lumber trade, because it leaves the parties on 


‘ good terms and does not as does a lawsuit en- 


gender enmities that may last a lifetime. In 
practice it has been demonstrated that business 
relations may not even be interrupted by a 
pending arbitration. Also the adoption and 
sanction of arbitration unquestionably tends 
to make agreements more definite and thus to 
leave fewer opportunities for misunderstand- 
ing, and when provision is made in advance for 
arbitration of any dispute arising out of a 
given transaction that fact alone will tend to 
check any inclination toward questionable prac- 
tices. From arbitration the honorable lumber- 
man has nothing to fear; and surely the indus- 
try has nothing to gain from protecting any 
other. 

The only means by which arbitration can be 


introduced and made effective in the lumber 


industry is organization, because methods and 
machinery must be provided for enforcing and 
making it practicable. The method of consti- 
tuting a board of arbitration is such that in 
disputes between two branches of the industry 
one elass can not hope to profit at the expense 
of the other. As the whole industry will bene- 
fit from the adoption of arbitration every lum- 
berman who desires to see his industry adopt 


and enforce higher standards of business should 
give his active support to every proposal to 
arbitrate and should weleome the opportunity 
to make an agreement to arbitrate a part of 
every contract of purchase or sale. 


THE OREGON College of Agriculture has sent 
an entomologist to the beetle-infested forests 
in southern Oregon to conduct experiments in 
hope of discovering a way to destroy bark 
beetles by means of electricity. The beetles 
have increased rapidly in that region during 
the last two or three years and it is important 
that some means be found to destroy them by 
wholesale before they kill the timber. Elec- 
tricity may do the work, but until some proof 
of it is found, the plan will be looked upon as 
rather visionary. 
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A Constructive Suggestion of 
Far Reaching Import 


Is the time ripe for American business, as a 
whole, to formulate and declare a set of prin- 
ciples governing its relations with the public? 
That, in effect, is the pertinent question raised 
by President J. H. Burton, of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, in a recent in- 
terview reported quite fully on page 53. Mr. 
Burton is strongly of the opinion that such a 
standard code of ethics—not merely for the 
lumber industry, but embracing every line of 
business; including, presumably, transportation 
and banking as well as all kinds of manufactur- 
ing and merchandising—should be formed. He 
makes the further interesting suggestion that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
might well take the initiative in drawing up such 
a code; of course submitting it for criticism 
and suggestions to all organizations of business 
men—national, State and local—thruout the 
country, so that in its final form it would be a 
true expression of the sentiment of American 
business as a whole. 

Underlying Mr. Burton’s suggestion is the 
conviction that the business interests of the 
country are entitled to a more adequate and 
efficient representation in the national Gov- 
ment than they have hitherto had. In his judg- 
ment—and no business man will disagree—the 
secretary of commerce should represent the 
business men of the country at least as effi- 
ciently as the secretary of labor represents 
labor. He suggests, however, that preliminary 
to demanding such representation it is up to 
business to declare its principles and show to 
the public that a square deal for all legitimate 
business safeguards prosperity and serves the 
general welfare. 

The idea behind President Burton’s sugges- 
tion is in the highest.degree constructive. The 
foolish and harmful antagonism and friction too 
often manifested between various departments 
and agencies of the Government, on the one 
hand, and business on the other, are a great 
drawback to national prosperity, and anything 
that will conduce to codperation between these 
two great forces is worthy of thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

President Burton’s own organization has 
taken a very high stand along the line under 
discussion, its official code of ethies being a 
model. Numerous other organizations likewise 
have their codes of trade ethics, but possibly 
the time is ripe for codrdinating and expanding 
these more or less scattered and individual 
declarations into a document that shall be the 
Magna Charta and the guide of American busi- 
ness. 


Speed Up Loading and Unloading 
and Relieve Car Shortage 


From J. M. Camp, of the Camp Manufactur- 
ing Co., Wallace, N. C., has come to the AMEk- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN a suggestion that contains so 
much of merit that it is passed along to the 
trade, with the hope that it will be effective in 
helping to bring about the results desired. In 
his letter, Mr. Camp says: ‘‘ For some time you 
have been advocating the loading of cars to 
their maximum eapacity and in your issue of 
Aug. 28 you have an editorial ‘Loafing Cars No 
More Useful Than Loafing Men.’ Why not 
start up competition for the quick loading and 
returning to the common carriers of all cars 
received by lumber companies? If you could 
speed up the average loading time at the mills 
and the unloading time by the consumer of even 
six hours. per car, it would mean a wonderful 
difference.’’ 

While the railroads have been granted in- 
ereased rates and also are being given the ad- 
vantages of the $300,000,000 revolving fund 


provided by Congress for repairs and new equip- 
ment, some time necessarily will have to elapse 
before these returns can be converted into roll- 
ing stock ready for operation on the railroad 
tracks of the country.. In the meantime, there 
is a tremendous demand for ears and the AMER- 
IcCAN LUMBERMAN knows of no better way to 
relieve this pressure than that suggested in the 
letter quoted. If shippers will load cars to their 
full capacity and at the same time expedite 
the loading just as much as possible, and if at 
destination cars are unloaded in as short time 
as is physically possible, a very great help will 
be given, and the cars can be kept in actual 
service a much larger proportion of their time 
than is now the case. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be glad to 
receive reports from shippers of any records” 
made in quick loading and in heavy loading of 
lumber cars, and at the same time will be glad 
to receive from buyers records of rapid unload-’ 
ing of cars and releasing them for further serv- 
ice. The publication of such records would be 
illuminating and should demonstrate that the 
lumber industry really is in earnest in its desire 
to codperate in every way possible with the 
railroads in reducing the car shortage and in- 
creasing the efficiency of cars that are avail- 
able. 


Inefficiency Is Net a Proper 
Basis for Increase in Wages 


Demands for increases in wages have been 
many, and where the justice of the demand has 
been apparent, the increases have been generally 
granted in .good faith. However, the justice 
of some of the demands has not been apparent, 
for instance in cases where the workers have 
not been producing as much as can be reason- 
ably expected of them. The worker who turns 
out a less quantity of work per hour than for- 
merly, thereby demonstrating that he is not 
making an honest effort to earn the wages which 
he is already receiving, should not receive a 
sympathetic hearing when he demands higher 
pay. 

He is asking more pay but on his part is 
not making a fair return for the pay which 
he already receives.. Inefficiency on the part 
of labor has been so general during the last two 
or three years that it has become an old story, 
and employers are showing a disposition to 
resist demands for wage increases except where 
workers display a willingness to produce fairly. 

The inefficiency is attributed to several causes,. 
one of which is the tendency on the part of 
labor to reduce production and at the same 
time ask for more pay; but another cause is to 
be sought in the habit of workmen of changing 


’ jobs too often, going from place to place, and 


accepting work for which they have not been 
sufficiently trained. The demand for labor has 
been so great that nearly any man offering his 
services has been hired, and naturally many a 
man has taken a place for which he is not 
fitted. Underproduction has been one of the 
results, and the cause is properly assigned to 
labor inefficiency. It has not always been due 
to unwillingness on the part of the laborer to 
do a fair amount of work, but rather to his 
inability to do so, tho too often there has been 
concerted loafing on the job. : 

The Pennsylvania Railroad struck at the root 
of the evil when it discharged 12,000 of its un- 
satisfactory employees. The men thus let out 
should hunt jobs which they can fill and leave 
railroad work for experienced railroaders, and 
men who are willing to make an honest effort 
to perfect themselves in that line of endeavor. 
If such a policy is followed generally, it will 
remove most of the complaint about inefficient 
labor. Too many men have been drawing wages 
for work they were unable or.-unwilling to per- 
form. 


Farmers as Well as Other Preiiiecrs 
Entitled to Fair Margin of Profit 


In a recent number of the Weekly News 
Letter, published by the Department of Agri 
culture, appeared the following article hy 
Secretary E. T. Meredith: 

‘*In spite of generally unsettled conditions, 
unprecedented difficulty in securing labor 
and transportation facilities, high cost of ma- 
terials, and uncertainty as to future prices for 
farm products, the farmers of the United 
States have proceeded in good faith this year 
to raise a crop better than the average. They 
are repeating, under the difficulties of read- 
justment, the assurance, given by their mag- 
nificent achievement during the war, that they 
are not to be daunted nor deterred by adverse 
conditions from contributing their full share 
to the welfare of the whole country. Looking 
upon the record of American farmers during 
these two periods of extreme stress and strain, 
the one following the other so closely that 
there was no chance for relaxation, I have 
absolute confidence that the future efforts of 
American farmers will fall nothing short of 
their full duty to society. 

‘*Specifically, there is a prospect of a wheat 
crop exceeding prewar average about one hun- 
dred million bushels, a corn crop of two ani 
three-quarters billion bushels, or one hundred 
and fifty million more than prewar average; 
oats, one and one-third billion bushels, 
or one hundred and fifty million more 
than prewar average; barley in_ excess 
and rye more than double prewar average; 
potatoes exceeding five-year average; record- 
breaking rice and tobacco crops; hay and 
flaxseed exceeding five-year average; cotton, 
grain sorghums, and apples better than last 
year, and record sugar beet and sorghum syrup 
crops. 

‘*The cost per unit of producing these crops 
unquestionably was considerably greater than 
for any previous crop in the last half century, 
and business men, as well as all other ele 
ments of population, must realize that, if the 
record made by the farmers during the war 
and the period of readjustment is to be main- 
tained and the food requirements of the Na- 
tion met, producers must receive adequate 
prices for their products—prices which will 
enable them to continue to produce, to secure 
a reasonable return for their efforts, and to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of living for 
themselves and for their families.’’ 

All the secretary says about the farmers’ 
response to demands for increased production 
unquestionably is true, but the fact should not 
be lost sight of that this response was owing, 
in a measure at least, to the same inducements 
that were offered to producers in other lines. 
Likewise, the secretary’s observation that as 
the cost of production per unit has increased 
producers must receive an adequate return 
will receive the approval of all intelligent per- 
sons; but the same observation has a full 
application to producers of other essentials— 
lumber, for example. 

The fact that farmers produce the food of 
the nation makes their occupation the basis of 
all other employments; but purely from the 
mechanical viewpoint farmers could not pro- 
ceed far without the codperation of other in- 
dustries, especially during periods of labor 
shortage like the present; and, practically, the 
farmers’ produce is valuable only in propor- 
tion to the prosperity of those other indus- 
tries. The plain truth as taught by the war 
is that substantially all industries and inter- 
ests in the United States are in one boat, and 
the taking of an unrighteous profit by any one 
is an imposition upon all the others. There is 
no good reason why any one should be favored 
at the expense of the others. 
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The General Situation 


Business is quiet, or at least more curtailed, 
in many of the leading industries, but never- 
theless the total volume of business is high, 
as witnessed by the fact that clearing house 
returns for the week ended Aug. 29 were 7.6 
percent greater than for the corresponding 
week of 1919. Bankers and others in touch 
with the financial situation feel that the tran- 
sition from the haste of war time busimess is 
being effected in a satisfactory manner. De- 
flation, according to this viewpoint, is pro- 
ceeding quietly and without alarming fea- 
Unquestionably a downward tendency 
in prices continues to manifest itself in many 
lines and there is a shortening of both com- 
mercial and bank credit. Crop conditions on 
the whole continue good and the harvest this 
year seems certain to represent a record value. 
It has been estimated that the value of crops 
this year may amount to as much as $22,000,- 
(00,000 and with this much money to spend it 
is very evident that the farmers are going to 
be heavy purchasers and that business gen- 
erally is going to be fairly active. The fact 
that erops will go forward to market slowly, 
due to lack of transportation facilities, is 
pointed out as being actually encouraging in 
the sense that it will not throw so great a 
strain upon the banks as might otherwise be 
expected, nor intensify the demand for money. 


tures, 


Pointers on Hemlock 


The hemlock market is slow, tho broadly 
speaking prices hold firm. There are excep- 
tions to the general statement, but they are 
not of sufficient importance to affeet the mar- 
ket as a whole. Inquiries are a little better 
than recently, but are not brisk. In the North 
the paper mills are going to pay the highest 
priee ever paid for hemlock logs this winter, 
and this undoubtedly will shorten the supply 
available for lumber. One experienced ob- 
server says that he does not expect to see 
more than half as much hemlock lumber man- 
ufactured in the North this winter as last 
year. Labor is becoming more plentiful and 
is somewhat more efficient. Production of 
hemlock on the Pacifie coast is going ahead at 
2 fair elip and considerable supplies will be 
available from that section to make up for 
shortage in production in the North. 


The Southern Pine Field 


The last week has seen very little business 
indeed transacted in southern pine, it prob- 
ably being the dullest week of the year. This 
situation is entirely natural in that buyers 
who eould anticipate immediate requirements 
placed their orders prior to the increased 
freight rates and now are sitting back await- 
ing developments. The most active demand 
comes from the railroads, tho it is interesting 
to note that in some sections the inquiries 
from country yards are picking up. Manufac- 
turers have, on the whole, increased prices 
sufficiently to cover the increase in freight 
rates. In some markets concessions can be ob- 
tained upon some items, notably upon surfaced 
stock. Here and there too many transit cars 
have been offered to allow them to be readily 
absorbed, and this situation has in part af- 
fected the market. On the other hand, in 
other marketiig sections the demand for tran- 
sit cars has been greater than the supply. Box 
lumber is selling well, comparatively speak- 


ing. One large user of box material sought to 
break away from the use of wood this year 
and tried’ out fiber boxes, but im haste re- 
turned to the use of wood, paying an ex- 
tremely good price for the material secured. 
The car shortage continues to be very severe 
in some sections and now many ears are tied 
up with loadings of grain. For example, a 
recent check at New Orleans revealed that 
the Illinois Central had eight thousand ears 
loaded with grain at the port and three thou- 
sand more on the way, all awaiting the ar- 
rival of vessels for shipment so that the wheat 
may be unloaded. For the week ended Aug. 
27, 146 mills in the southern pine territory 
reported as follows: 
Shipments of — Production of 
61,686,506’ 70,266,125’ 


Orders of 
41,935,005’ 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


Manufacturers in North Carolina pine terri- 
tory are laboring under many difficulties, which 
are uniting seriously to hamper’ business and 
curtail in no small measure the volume of stock 
available for sale. Some of the larger plants 
have been foreed to close down entirely thru 
lack of cars or the impossibility of making ship- 
ments because of embargoes. Labor conditions 
are still far from satisfactory in this territory. 
Buying is not very active, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that manufacturers can 
not accept much business. Prices show consid- 
erable spread and here and there some weakness 
has been noted in the market. For the week 
ended Aug. 21 forty mills reported as follows: 
Shipments of Production of Orders of 

5,065,181’ 5,722,051’ 5,227,500’ 


In the Hardwood Field 


The most encouraging feature of the hard- 
wood market is the heavy inquiry from rail- 
road sources, this inquiry largely being for 


special cuttings. There is also some demand 
from industrial sources, especially for special 
cuttings. Business has been very light this 
week, following the increase in freight rates. 
Buying is almost wholly for immediate re- 
quirements and those buyers who could antici- 
pate their requirements for a few weeks in 
advance did everything possible to place or- 
ders for stock before the increase in freight 
rates went into effect, and this in no small 
measure accounts for the present slowness of 
the market. Cars are very scarce in the South 
and stocks are still low, while in some of the 
southern producing regions the market seems 
to be more active than in the North. In the 
northern manufacturing districts inquiries 
have increased somewhat in volume and stocks 
on hand at the mills are fairly large, being, 
broadly speaking, about double those carried 
when the year opened. 


Call for Cypress 


Taking everything into consideration, cypress 
producers seem fairly well satisfied with the 
situation. Trade in cypress, it is true, is not 
extremely heavy, but the demand seems to be 
sufficient to take care of all the stock offered. 
The call from industrial buyers probably leads 
the list, tho in some sections, notably in the 
Southwest, the buying of mixed cars by coun- 
try yards is on the increase. The farm trade 
especially is partial to cypress and buying indi- 
cates that retailers are stocking up to some ex- 
tent with the expectation that the farm de- 


mand will be of considerable proportions this 
fall. Priees have been advanced sufficiently to 
take care of the increase in freight rates but 
outside of that there have been practically no 
changes in the pride situation. Manufacturing 
is going ahead at a steady rate. Shipments are 
being hindered in no small measure by the car 
shortage. 


Demand for Western Pines 


As the operators expected, the market for 
western pines was dull this week and little sell- 
ing was in evidence. As a rule the manufac- 
turers have advaneed prices to cover the in- 
crease in freight rates, in some cases the ad- 
vanees being outright and in other cases being 
somewhat disguised by selling at the old rate 
and. stipulating that the purchaser should pay 
the increase in freight. Production continues 
normal for this season. The mills have on hand 
a number of orders but shipments are re- 
stricted in no small measure by the continued 
car shortage. Twenty-seven mills in the Inland 
Empire for the week ended Aug. 21 reported 
as follows: 

Shipments of Production of Orders of 
19,067,000’ 24,652,000’ 12,100,000" 

Ten mills in the California district for the 
week ended Aug. 21 reported as follows: 
Shipments of Production of Orders of 

5,912,000’ 16,029,000’ 4,873,000’ 


Market for Douglas Fir 


The fir market is slow and the volume of 
business transacted is considerably less than 
that in recent weeks. Buyers placed orders 
wherever they could for shipment before the 
inerease in freight rates and as purchases were 
almost all for immediate requirements business 
has naturally slackened up. On the other hand 
the car shortage continues to be very severe 
and shipments, even of old orders, are curtailed. 
In fact, it seems that no matter how brisk busi- 
ness might be that the actual volume of trans- 
actions would be limited to approximately the 
present volume because of the car situation. 
The railroads are in the market for a great 
deal of material and are having some difficulty, 
even this early in the buying of railroad stocks, 
in placing all their orders. Prices are firm, 
the manufacturers having added the increases 
in freight rates to the selling prices. Here and 
there a concession is to be obtained, but it is 
always possible to secure cheap lumber if that 
is the only thing being looked for by the buyer. 
For the week ended Aug. 21, 129 mills reported: 
Shipments of Production of Orders of 

67,539,512’ 76,824,235’ 53,837,361’ 


BUYS LARGE VIRGINIA HARDWOOD TRACT 


ROANOKE, VA., Aug. 30.—The Colman-Smith 
Lumber Co., of Roanoke, has consummated the 
purchase of a large boundary of timber land 
located in Nelson County, Virginia, having three 
outlets on the Southern Railway—Arriagton, 
Shipman and Oak Ridge—and at Massies Mill, 
on the Blue Ridge road. This is said to be the 
finest boundary of timber in the State and com- 
prises poplar, oak and chestnut. J. H. Colman, 
of the Colman-Smith Lumber Co., says that it 
is the intention of his concern immediately to 
install several small mills in this boundary and 
begin getting out the timber. This property 
adjoins the estate of Thomas F. Ryan, whose 
hunting lodge is in full view of the Colman- 
Smith operations. 
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MARKET WANTED FOR MINE PROPS 

We would like to get in touch with parties who 
buy wooden props for coal mines ?—INquiry No. 41. 

[The inquirer is in business in northern Indi- 
ana. A list of prospective buyers of such props 
has been furnished him, and addresses of others 
who so request will be forwarded. There should 
be little difficulty in disposing of good mine 
props, for large numbers are used yearly in 
coal mines to hold up the mine roof while the 
coal is being taken out. If props are expected 
to serve several years they are usually - given 
preservative treatment to retard decay, because 
the dampness of a mine hastens the decay of 
wood. If service of only moderate length is 
expected props in their natural condition are 
sufficient.—EDITOR. ] 


SMALL KILN-DRY OAK DIMENSION 


We are accumulating quite a quantity of small 
pieces of kiln dried oak, mixed red and white. 
This stock runs from % inch to 1 inch in thickness, 
from 4 inches to 8 inches in width, and from 
6 inches to 20 inches in length. It is all clear 
stock and we would like to find a market for it.— 
Inquiry No. 44. 


[The factory that has these small oak dimen- 
sions is situated in northern Ohio. The address 
will be supplied to interested parties on request. 
The dimensions are small, but such excellent 
wood as kiln-dried oak, clear stock, ought to be 
in demand by the manufacturers of small arti- 
cles.— EDITOR. | 


WHOLESALER DISCUSSES SALES TERMS 


We naturally are very much interested in your 
article in the issue of Aug. 21, headed “Take 
Umbrage at Terms of Sale.’ When we first an- 
nounced these new terms which specify a definite 
date of settlement allowing our customers 3 per- 
cent discount for cash, 2 percent discount for 30- 
day acceptance, 1 percent discount for 60-day ac- 
ceptance, and net for 90-day acceptance, all mailed 
within fifteen days of date of invoice, practically 
every Pacific coast wholesaler expressed decided 
opposition; but as they came to understand our 
reasons for inaugurating these terms we began re- 
ceiving numerous letters from them commending 
these terms and indicating that quite a few of 
them would fall in line, 

Please bear in mind that we sell to the retail 
lumber dealer almost exclusively, and we challenge 
any wholesaler on the Pacific coast who does a 
large volume of business with this class of trade to 
show that he is receiving settlement from them 
fifteen days from date of invoice, 2 percent dis- 
count. The printed terms of nearly all Pacific 
coast wholesalers practically mean nothing. The 
writer has discussed this subject in person with 
quite a few of them, and with one exception they 
all said that their customers could settle for their 
lumber as they liked, even tho they did print the 
terms 2 percent within fifteen days of date of in- 
voice; that is, they would not object if settlement 
was made taking discount after arrival. This one 
exception we mention does practically all its busi- 
ness with the industrial trade, which is a different 
proposition entirely. 

We note in your article that in the discussion 
mentioned wholesalers were receiving remittances 
from 50 to 75 percent of their customers on basis 
of West coast terms, providing 2 percent discount 
within fifteen days from date of shipment. We 
have every confidence that a. close investigation 
will demonstrate that but a small percentage of 
these shipments went to retail dealers, and it is 
not unlikely that a real investigation will show the 
estimate mentioned far in excess of actual fact. 

We know that we must receive prompt settle- 
ment after shipment of our West coast lumber if 
we are to develop any volume of business from 
that territory; and if as much as 50 to 75 percent 
of the lumber moving from out there was settled 
for 2 percent discount within fifteen days from 
date of shipment it would not be necessary for us 
to offer this extra 1 percent to induce our custom- 
ers to settle promptly. We have gone into this 
matter very thoroly, and our investigations east of 
of the Mississippi River, where 95 percent of our 
stock is sold, show conclusively that little or no 
lumber or shingles are sold where the wholesaler 
insists that West coast terms prevail. As you so 
aptly put it in your article, we were compelled to 


depart from the theoretical West coast terms and 
supplant them with actual definite terms. 

Some wholesalers have come to the conclusion 
that these terms are made to induce customers to 
buy from us, but anyone who would give this mat- 
ter a little careful study would quickly see that 
there is no good reason for this idea. In fact we 
are having a hard fight and a difficult time to in- 
duce retailers to pay for our lumber before they 
see it, when they can buy from our competitors 
and make settlement after arrival of stock. They 
bring out that our terms mean that they are de- 
prived of the use of their money on an average 
of at least thirty days, and that the 1 percent 
discount we offer is no real inducement. We main- 
tain that if our salesman is personally soliciting 
a retailer’s business in competition with a West 
coast wholesaler’s representative, price, quality, 
etc., being equal, the average retailer will give our 
competitor the order on account of the more favor- 
able terms of settlement after arrival. This is 
indeed a strange situation, where the wholesaler 
contends our terms aré so liberal he can not afford 
to meet them, and the retailer complains our terms 
so tight that he much prefers buying from our 
competitors. In other words, the belief prevailing 
among some retailers is that the terms allowed 
by the West coast wholesalers (not their printed 
terms) are more liberal from their point of view 
than ours. 

Another thing to be considered is that a very 
large proportion of the wholesale business trans- 
acted on the Pacific coast is handled by hypothe- 
cating invoices. 
favor; that is, making all invoices payable to some 
bank instead of to themselves. Before resorting 
to this we will greatly reduce our volume of busi- 
ness. Our further conclusions are that the gen- 
eral financial conditions today make it advisable 
for us to sell our lumber where settlements will be 
made at the earliest possible date, and we have 
every confidence that we are on the right track. 

As for the statement that as time passes most 
wholesalers will be offering extra discounts up to 
3, 4 and 5 percent, anyone who gives this mat- 
ter careful thought will know what slight basis 
there is to this argument. This man would be 
selling terms not merchandise. We think we are 
on strictly a merchandising basis, naming terms 
that are equitable both from our standpoint, and 
from that of our customers.—Kravuss Bros. LuM- 
BER Co., New Orleans, La. 


STATUS OF LIEN FOR MATERIAL 


Can you give us an opinion on a legal point 
which has come up in our transactions? We wish 
to know whether a lien on property comes sec- 
ondary to a mortgage which was placed on the 
property previously to furnishing lumber for the 


property. We shall appreciate your opinion on 
this matter, for we have been under the impres- 
sion that we could recover for lumber furnished 
on a house regardless of where this lumber went, 
in spite of any previous claim on the property.— 
Inquiry No. 42, 

[This inquiry came to us from a lumber com- 
pany in Ohio. In this case, the lien is sec- 
ondary to the mortgage, unless the holder of 
the mortgage himself promoted the improve- 
ment in which the lumber was used. The holder 
of the mortgage does not, by mere silence and 
inaction, waive his right in favor of one who 
furnishes building material to improve the prop- 
erty. That is the substance of the ruling of the 
supreme court of Nebraska in the case of West 
vs. Reeves, 73 Northwestern Reporter, 935. 

A difference can be perceived between a lien 
placed on property without the consent of all 
the owners, the holder of the previous mortgage 
being considered as one of them, and a lien 
placed with the consent of all of them. It is 
conceivable that the holder of a mortgage might 
lose his property, thru no action or fault of his, 
if some one temporarily in possession of the 
property could negotiate a deal for material 
that might take the property for payment. Yet, 
if the holder of the mortgage gives his consent 
to the purchase of the building material that 
goes into the property, he can not complain that 
an advantage has been taken of him if his prop- 
erty is subsequently sold to satisfy the lien for 
the material. . 

The common belief that a lien for material 
goes ahead of everything else is not correct in 


This is a practice we do not _ 


all cases. If so, it would sometimes amount to 
a forfeiture of the property of a party that had 
nothing to do with the purchase of the ma 
terial; and it is a very old principle of law that 
‘fequity abhors a forfeiture.’’—EpitTor. } 


INTERESTED IN WOODEN GUTTERS 


In your issue of July 3 you printed a picture of 
a pile of wooden gutters to be used by the Bright 
Diamond Construction Co. Can you please give 
me the address of the manufacturer of this stock 
and oblige one of your oldest subscribers ?—In- 
quiry No, 27. 

[The desired information has been supplied 
to the inquirer who is in the lumber business 
in an Illinois town. 

The interesting point is that wooden gutters, 
formerly called ‘‘eaves troughs,’’ are still do- 
ing service, notwithstanding the wide employ- 
ment of tin, copper, lead, and iron gutters in 
that capacity. In point of durability, wood can 
easily hold its own with most kinds of metal 
for such articles. Brass and copper will prob- 
aly outlast wood under similar circumstances, 
but they cost much more. Wood gives good serv- 
ice, lasts a long time, and presents a good ap- 
pearance. 

The gutters shown in the illustration to which 
the inquirer referred were made of Douglas 
fir. It is a durable wood when employed in that 
way, but it can lay no claim of superiority to 
yellow poplar, white pine, or longleaf yellow 
pine. Such gutters are generally made from 
clear stock, 4” x 4” or 5” x 5”, and there is 
nothing difficult about their manufacture. Where 
the water to be drained away contains acids, the 
wooden gutter may far outlast those made of 
metal, except such metals as are made to resist 
acids.— EDITOR. ] 


CEDAR AS PROTECTION AGAINST MOTHS 

The writer would like to line a large closet in his 
new home with cedar as a preventive against 
moths. Will you kindly suggest where less than 
carload shipments can be secured?—INQuiRy No. 

[This cedar is wanted in Wisconsin and the 
inquirer has been supplied with several addresses 
of cedar dealers. Other addresses will be for- 
warded upon request. It is assumed that south- 
ern red cedar is the kind wanted, since that 
wood has the reputation of being disagreeable to 
the moths that infest clothes closets and chests, 
tho similar claims are put forth for other woods, 
particularly for incense cedar of the Pacific 
Coast. 

The odor of the wood is credited with driving 
moths away. The wood is not poisonous, tho 
the resin, especially of the incense cedar, is ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the human taste and prob- 
ably is not relished by insects. The resin exudes 
principally from the sapwood and only imme- 
diately after the tree is cut. Dry wood has little 
of it in evidence, but the odor remains indefi- 
nitely, if the surface is occasionally rubbed. An 
unrubbed surface finally loses its odor. 

Cedar’s efficiency in killing or keeping away 
insects has long been disputed, and both sides 
of the controversy appear to be supported by 
facts. There is no doubt that fresh cedar with 
strong odor repels certain insects, but it is not 
certain that it ever kills them. Perhaps as 
strong a claim as is warranted by the known 
facts is that clothes in a cedar chest or closet 
receive considerable protection against the rav- 
ages of insects but are not in all cases immune 
to attack. 


Cedar’s popularity as clothes chest material 
is considerable, aside from any merit the wood 
may possess as an insect eradicator. It is a 
beautiful wood, and is one of the few in which 
knots and sap are not regarded with disfavor. 
They produce pleasing contrasts with the soft 
reddish tones of the heartwood.—Ep!ror. ] 
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THE CEMENT SITUATION AND THE OUTLOOK 


During the first seven months of 1920 preduc- 
tion of cement, according to reliable estimates, 
was approximately 54,000,000 barrels, the pro- 
duction record having been exceeded for a seven 
months’ period in only one preceeding year— 
1917—when approximately 56,000,000 barrels 
were produced. Despite this the cement mills 
of the country lost approximately 35 percent of 
the working time. Shipments, on the other 
hand, have been the greatest for the seven 
months in the history of the industry and at 
present there is less cement in storage at the 
cement plants than there probably ever has 
been. 

It is a fact that the building program has 
in no small measure been halted by the inability 
of dealers to secure cement. Retail lumber- 
men have been and are now very much dis- 
turbed over the cement situation and the out- 
look and there is a feeling in many quarters 
that the cement manufacturers have not been 
as impartial as might reasonably be expected 
in distributing their products. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has made an investigation of the 
situation that has developed some interesting 
facts. 

The theoretical cement producing capacity 
of the country is approximately 140,000,000 
barrels annually. The practical, probable an- 
nual output of cement is estimated by leading 
men in the industry at from 120,000,000 to 
130,000,000 barrels. The heaviest actual pro- 
duction so far for a year was in 1916 when 95,- 
394,433 barrels were produced. The production 
for 1920, provided no further interruptions to 
manufacture and shipments take place, it is 
estimated will be approximately 100,000,000 
barrels. 


Factors Influencing Production 


The cement manufacturers want to make and 
sell as much cement as possible. They have 
been, as have lumber manufacturers, consider- 
ably handicapped by inefficiency of labor and 
to some extent by a shortage of labor. The 
cement producers have been far more seriously 
affected by strikes. Many of the plants are 
located in large manufacturing centers which 
have been the center of industrial unrest and 
strikes. Then, too, the switchmen’s strike 
foreed a number of plants to close in part or 
in whole for a considerable time. Others were 
forced to cease operations because of a short- 
age of coal and at least for a time where coal 
was available no more cement was manufactured 
than could be shipped immediately because of 
the high cost of coal. For a time almost any 
price was paid for coal; one cement company 
purchased a large number of carloads at $15 
a ton. The general public has heard little of 
the last strike of coal miners in the Illinois 
field, but that strike compelled some of the 
largest cement plants to lose about two weeks’ 
time in July and August. Another complica- 
tion of the situation is the necessity to ship at 
least a part of the raw material sometimes 
from a distance to a cement mill. Cement, or 
properly speaking Portland cement, is an arti- 
ficial mixture and unless the correct proportion 
of the different ingredients is secured the qual- 
ity of the product suffers. Shipments of gyp- 
sum have been hard to get thru and the short- 
age of this ingredient has curtailed production 
in some of the plants. Many of the cement 
manufacturing plants, being located in large 
industrial centers, have to compete for empty 
cars and as it is necessary to ship cement under 
ordinary circumstances in water tight cars the 
problem has been complicated. The result has 
been that vast amounts of cement have been 
hauled by trucks, especially to large factory 
and industrial projects. On the other hand, as 
lumber manufacturers can attest, it is some- 
times easier to get cars for a short haul and 
this has played its part to some extent in the 
distribution of cement. 

Despite these handicaps, however, as stated 
in the opening paragraph, more cement was 
shipped during the first seven months than in 
any corresponding seven months in the history 
of the industry and the production during that 


period was the second largest in the history of 
the industry. Interviews with contractors, road 
builders and other large users of cement reveal 
a surprising similarity of feeling to that ex- 
pressed by retail lumbermen. In other words, 
road builders feel, and openly say, that their 
work is more important than home building and 
that they have not received as much cement as 
they should have received. The same attitude 
is taken by the manufacturers of cement prod- 
ucts, that is, those who manufacture cement 


-blocks and other articles from cement. Broadly 


speaking, it seems that on the whole large en- 
gineering projects and road builders have had 
almost as much difficulty in securing cement as 
have retail lumbermen. Many projects have 
been kept going, not because the cement manu- 
facturers shipped the cement, but because the 
contractors took trucks and went after it. 


Where Has the Cement Gone? 


Certainly less than the normal amount of 
cement has gone into the construction of homes. 
A study of building permits and building pro- 
jects will throw light upon this, however. A 
great many factory buildings have been put 
up; indeed industrial building has been the 
backbone of building activity for some months. 
Cement is used in large quantities in building 
of this character. Construction of bridges, eul- 
verts, railroad expansions, streets and finally 
the building of concrete roads have been re- 
sumed in considerable volume. While building 
generally, taking the year as a whole, has been 
below normal the construction of that type of 
building in which conerete plays a large part 
has been far above normal and would have 
been even greater had cement been available in 
larger quantities. 


Policy in Distribution 


The policy of distribution varies, of course, 
with the different companies. Cement manu- 
facturers express the feeling that it is good 
business policy for them to boost as much as 
possible the business of companies promoting 


the use of cement, A very large percentage of - 


the cement manufactured is distributed thru 
1etail lumbermen; but, strange as it may seem, 
the cement manufacturers seem to feel that the 
retail lumbermen have done nothing to further 
the increased use of cement. Retail lumber- 
men, on the other hand, feel that they have not 
been encouraged and assisted to become heavy 
purchasers of cement as the cement manufac- 
turers have as a rule not given them the proper 
sort of support. In other words they have been 
permitted to handle the small business, but 
when a big cement project appears the cement 
manufacturers step in and sell direct, thus cut- 
ing out the retail distributers. They ask, there- 
fore, how they could develop into big purchasers 
of cement. 

In some sectioxs of the country unquestion- 
ably favoritism has been practiced in the dis- 
tribution of cement. The cement producers, 


_in several districts at least, have favored in 


every possible way the road builders. For the 
ordinary type of hard roads built with an 8-inch 
cement base it takes approximately 4,000 bar- 
rels to the mile and the cement manufacturers 
in fostering road building feel that they are 
building up a great future market, permanent 
in character and desirable in quality. It is 
only fair to emphasize, however, that some 
cement companies have practiced the greatest 
of fairness in their distribution. 

One view of the situation is that the short- 
age of cement is not nearly so great as many 
dealers think. For example, three out of four 
dealers in one town may be out of cement with 
the result that all cement customers go to the 
fourth. This dealer, judging by the size of 
the demand, assumes that it has increased four- 
fold and consequently when unable to secure 
cement to take care of a demand of this size 
is very much disturbed. 

The Outlook 


The cement manufacturers themselves are 
somewhat uncertain as to the outlook for 1921. 
Shipments of cement have been steadily in- 


creasing month by month since early this 
spring, and for August were in the vicinity of 
10,000,000 barrels. It is probable that there 
will be a shortage of cement, practically thru- 
out the country for the balance of what is 
termed the cement year. Normally the chief 
demand is over by Nov. 15 and the general im- 
pression is that the shortage will prevail, to 
some extent at least, in all sections of the 
country until that time this year. After that 
time, however, it seems probable that there 
will be an adequate supply of cement. At 
present the cement manufacturers are well 
supplied with coal and have stored considera- 
ble quantities. Strikes may interfere as there 
have been some determined attempts to union- 
ize cement employees this year. For example, 
one plant has been closed for some months and 
the universal attitude of cement manufactur- 
ers is to resist to the utmost attempts to union- 
ize their employees. Future contracts, even for 
1921, are not being accepted with definite date 
of shipment. On the other hand if transporta- 
tion facilities remain reasonably good, if fuel 


and raw material are available and if strikes 
do not intervene it is probable that there will 
be an ample supply of cement for 1921. 


No Bids Received for Wood Ships 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1—For the second 

time, no bids were received for the wood mer- 
chant fleet of the Shipping Board. Bids were 
to have been opened yesterday for twenty-four 
of the war built craft registering 100,000 dead- 
weight tons. The same result followed adver- 
tisement of twenty-two ships some time ago. 
It is thought the board may place a minimum 
price on the vessels to encourage buyers. 


~~ 


Consider Car Supply Situation 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

. WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 1.—Increases in 
general demurrage rates to take place soon, 
were predicted here today by traffic experts who 
attended a meeting in New York last week be- 
tween members of a special committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League and the ad- 
visory committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives. 

Protest was voiced by the shippers’ repre- 
sentatives against the application of the $10 
charge on coal and other commodities, in open 
top cars at destination. Objection was not 
raised to the penalties on cars held for recon- 
signment. While admitting that in some cases 
equipment was delayed, the shippers’ league 
had nothing to offer to correct that abuse. 





Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory com- 


mittee of the railway executives, suggested the 
appointment of two committees, one from the 
executives and one from the shippers, to go into 
the whole matter of demurrage and consider 
some means to eliminate the detention of equip- 
ment. It is expected they will get together at 
an early date and arrange for some construc- 
tive plan to remedy the situation. 

Mr. Willard said, in making this arrangement 
and agreeing to the suspension of supplement 
No. 2, that shippers should not be too encour- 
aged and feel that no action should be taken at 
this time. 

More commercial freight was loaded during 
the week ended Aug. 14 than during any si 
period this year, according to figures of the 
commission on car service. During the week, 
962,352 ears were loaded, compared with 832,- 
439 ears during the corresponding period of 
1919, and 948,796 cars in 1916. A slight de- 
crease in car congestion was reported, the ac- 
cumulation of cars for the week ended Aug. 20 
amounting to 74,945 cars, as against 79,213 
ears the previous week. 

Perera 

THE YELLOW birch and the sweet birch are 
the most valuable of the birehes for furniture 
and finish, but paper birch is preferred above 
all others for spools. 
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SEEK TO REVIVE BUILDING ACTIVITY 


In response to a call issued by Adolph F. 
Kramer, president of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, about thirty representatives of the 
building material, labor, real estate, and finan- 
cial interests assembled in the board rooms, 57 
West Monroe street, Chicago, on Friday after- 
noon of last week. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discover, if possible, some plan to 
stimulate building work in Chicago, especially 
the building of homes. Mr. Kramer presided, 
and in his opening remarks .said that unless 
something was done to relieve the housing 
shortage there was a strong possibility that 
legislation might be enacted limiting the profits 
on building materials, and might go even 
further and establish a maximum wage scale. 
‘*You may say that such action would be un- 
constitutional,’’ said Mr. Kramer, ‘‘but it 
must be remembered that prohibition and wom- 
an’s suffrage were also unconstitutional until 
amendments to the constitution were passed. 
There is not a State in the Union that would 
not put its stamp of approval on an amendment 
regulating profits from rents, if it were put 
up to the voters. This would establish a pre- 
cedent for the adoption of other amendments, 
fixing the price of materials, labor and food- 
stuffs. In short, we would have a socialistic gov- 
ernment. The deadlock must be broken.’’ 

L. L. Barth, vice president Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., being called on said that the lum- 
ber interests have done their part to stimulate 
building by reducing prices to a basis 15 to 
20 ‘percent lower on Aug. 1 than prevailed on 
Feb. 1. In answer to an inquiry from the 
floor he stated that he saw no prospect of fur- 
ther decline, in view of the freight advance 
which has just gone into effect. 

Herman H. Hettler, president Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co., thought that the greatest 
obstacles to resumption of building activity are 
the difficulty of making loans for building 
projects, and the jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween labor unions, which so frequently lead to 
strikes and delayed construction. 

Simon O’Donnell, president of Chicago Build- 
ing Trades Council, defended the wage de- 
mands of union labor. ‘‘ We are all profiteers,’’ 
said he, ‘‘and I want to tell you other men here 
that you are not a hell of a lot cleaner than 
labor. The laboring men see everybody getting 
big profits and they want some of it too.’’ Mr. 
O’Donnell said that since prohibition went into 
effect, the working man has more time for read- 
ing and studying up economic questions. ‘‘In- 
stead of spending ten dollars for booze they 
now spend it for books,’’ said he, adding that 
since prohibition they were reading more of 
certain kinds of literature than probably is good 
for them. 


William Brims, president of the carpenter’s 
union, blamed the architects largely for juris- 
dictional disputes, saying that they are prone 
to specify patented ‘‘contraptions’’ on which 
they receive commissions, the installation of 
which leads to disputes between the trades. 

Mr. Tuttle, of the Central Trust Co., said 
that his bank, during the last year, had loaned 
over $3,000,000 for construction work at 6 per- 
cent and that the larger part of the mortgages 
and bonds representing these loans were still 
‘fon their shelves,’’ as investors would not buy 
6 percent securities when they can get 7 to 8 
percent for their money. In order to attract 
investors his bank had been obliged to reduce 
the selling price of these securities to yield 
7 percent. He said that his bank was not 
afraid of building loans even at present prices 
of materials or labor, and was ready to take 
on more as soon as it had disposed of the secur- 
ities on hand. 

George Taylor, president Chicago Mortgage 
Bankers’ Club, said that until prices of mate- 
rials and labor came down he could not see 
much prospect of resumption of building activ- 
ity, as mortgage bankers would not loan over 
50 or 60 percent of present inflated values, 
leaving a margin too wide to be bridged by 
any existing means. 

A resolution was adopted creating a commit- 
tee, to comprise representatives of the various 
building material interests, such as lumber, 


brick, cement etc.; labor organizations, real 
estate men, contractors, banks and architects, 
this committee to work out a definite plan to be 
presented at a general meeting to be called by 
President Kramer later. 

Up to time of going to press this committee 
had not been completed. The lumber group will 
be represented by Earl Weinstock, of the Win- 
netka Coal & Lumber Co., Winnetka, III. 


TAKES INTERESTING AUTO VACATION TRIP 


SpPoKANE, WASH., Aug. 28.—For thirty-seven 
days L. 8. Case did not care much about the 
lumber industry. The genial general manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. has just returned 
from an auto trip to Yellowstone park with Mrs. 
Case. They spent two nights in a hotel and 
‘“made camp’’ at thirty-two beauty spots along 
the route of 1,900 miles which they traveled. 

Outside of ruining all their tires, breaking all 
their springs and stripping all their gears, they 
had no automobile troubles, Mr. Case says. He 
did not mention the make of his automobile, but 
one was apt to draw the conclusion that it was 
the wild country in central Idaho that they 





L. S. CASE, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
WEYERHAEUSER SALES CO., HOLDING 
TWO LARGE SALMON SNAGGED IN THE 
SALMON RIVER DURING THE COURSE OF A 
THIRTY-SEVEN-DAY VACATION TRIP 


traversed, and not the auto that was at fault. 
‘* Anyway we came in on our own power,’’ he 
stated. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Case left Spokane they 
planned to cross southern Idaho—after leaving 
Yellowstone park—and travel north to the west 
of Idaho thru eastern Oregon. Outside of 
working back from central Idaho into Montana 
and traveling north on the opposite side of 
Idaho they followed their proposed route ex- 
actly. And outside of being two weeks late, 
they got home on time. In other words, they 
were out for a good time and they certainly had 
it. If anyone doubts it, look at the picture. 

The salmon in the picture with Mr. Case each 
weighed 35 pounds. After these salmon had 
traveled all the way from the Pacific Ocean, up 
the Columbia River, up the Snake River, up the 
Salmon River and up the Yankee fork of the 
Salmon River, they were ‘‘snagged’’ by Mr. 
Case. When a salmon is 4 years old, it goes as 
far up stream as it can go, lays its spawn, and 


dies. . Mr. Case saved several of the big ones 
the trouble of the latter. 

‘¢The most rugged scenery was in the Teton 
range of mountains in Wyoming and in the 
Sawtooth range in Idaho,’’ said Mr. Case, ‘‘and 
one of the most interesting sights—outside of 
the Yellowstone park—was the disappearing 
river. I caught trout in a stream which later 
disappeared. That is the stream disappeared. 
It just soaks away into the ground and the 
residents thereabouts say that scientists have 
failed to disclose its ultimate destination.’’ 





MOVEMENT OF SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER 


The car shortage that has prevailed for sev- 
eral months or longer is plainly reflected in 
conditions at subscribers’ mills reporting to 
the Southern Pine Association. Two hundred 
and seven mills in eight States reported stocks 
on hand July 1 at 1,265,386,521 feet. During 
July the cut was 385,842,460 feet, and the ship- 
ments 331,272,556 feet; production exceeding 
shipments by 54,569,904 feet and leaving the 
stocks on hand at the end of the month 1,319,- 
956,425 feet. Expressed in percentages, ship- 
ments during July were 85.86 pereent of produc- 
tion, and stocks increased during -the month 
4.31 per cent. 

Two hundred identical mills reported stocks 
on hand July 1, 1920, at 1,231,880,035 feet, as 
compared with 876,171,793 feet on hand July 
1, 1919. Cut for July, 1919, and July, 1920, 
respectively, were for these same mills 390,502,- 
533 feet and 369,153,490 feet; and shipments 
were 449,984,373 feet and 318,967,035 feet. 
Therefore, the stocks on hand at these 200 mills 
on July 31, 1920, were 465,376,537 feet, or 56.98 
percent greater than on July 31, 1919. Never- 
theless, the cut during July, 1920, was 21,349.- 
043 feet or 5.47 percent less than during July, 
1919; and the shipments during the later month 
were 131,017,338 feet, or 29.12 percent, less 
than during July, 1919. 

The effect of the transportation tieup is 
strikingly shown in the reports of 167 identical 
mills during the first seven months of each of 
the last three years. In 1918 shipments were 
107.95 percent of production; 1919 shipments 
for the seven months were 104.87 percent, and 
1920 only 89.09 percent of production. During 
the first seven months of 1918 the cut at the 
167 mills was 2,491,266,224 feet and the ship- 
ments 2,689,359,145 feet; during the same seven 
months of 1919 the cut was 2,276,948,983 feet 
and shipments, 2,387,912,140 feet; and in 1920 
during these seven months the cut was 2,429.- 
587,724 feet and shipments, 2,164,569,341 feet. 

During July, 1920, 68,874,606 feet of lumber 
and timber was exported thru southern ports. 
Of this 51,961,256 feet, or 75.4 percent, was 
southern pine lumber; 13,216,199 feet, or 19.2 
percent, was southern pine timber; and 3,697, 
151 feet, or 5.4 percent, was other kinds ot 
wood. During the quarter from April to Jun 
30, 1920, the export of southern pine lumber 
thru southern ports amounted to 132,917,384 
feet; of timber 31,145,853 feet; of other kinds 
of wood, 12,447,470 feet; and the total for the 
quarter was 176,510,707 feet. 


STUDENTS INSPECT HARDWOOD MILLS 


MempHIs, TENN., Aug. 31.—Sixteen British 
students, all veterans of the world war, are in 
Memphis and vicinity this week visiting lumber 
mills and watching operations. They are here 
to study American methods with the view to 
putting them into practice in India where they 
will go to build ‘and operate sawmills. 

These young men are close students, as it 
can readily be seen, and are going to carry 
away from this part of the United States the 
methods employed in all the various plants and 
take what they want which they can use to ad- 
vantage in the forests of India. 

The young men are visiting all the mills in 
Memphis territory and will then go to the 
West, on a similar mission, expecting to sail 
direct from the United States to India. The 
young Englishmen here were selected from 400 
applicants who desired to make the trip to 
America and then to India. 
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SHOP COMMITTEE PLAN WORKS WELL 


Works Council Refuses to Endorse Recent 
Timberworkers’ Strike 


CHASSELL, MicH., Aug. 30.—Asked to tell 
something of the works council, or shop com- 
mittee, plan in operation at the plant of the 
Worcester Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of this place, 
Edward A. Hamar, secretary and manager of 
the company, stated that it is working out very 
satisfactorily. The plan has been in operation 
one year, 

This plant manufactures from 22,000,000 to 
25,000,000 feet of lumber a year, besides lath 
and shingles. About one hundred and eighty 
men are employed on day and night runs. Each 
department of the plant elects by secret ballot 
its representative to serve on the works council. 
The company is represented by the foreman and 
the manager of the plant. To the council, 
which meets once a month, are re- 


and not only earn interest, but participate in 
the profits and the depositor receive help in 
case he wishes to build a home.’’ 

Mr. Jewett has always been a persistent and 
progressive advertiser and his display advertise- 
ments in the Des Moines papers are widely 
read by prospective home builders, as they are 
always timely and interesting. 


HOUSING CAMPAIGN GETS RESULTS 


Finpbay, Onto, Aug. 30.—As result of a cam- 
paign conducted by the housing committee of 
the Findlay Chamber of Commerce, pledges 
have been secured from forty individuals either 
to build one or more houses or to remodel old 
dwellings for rental or purchase. An industrial 
housing survey covering 2,200 employees of 
sixty of the city’s factories and industries 
showed seventy-eight additional houses required. 

Under the plan worked out by the housing 


MANUFACTURES WOOD SOLED LEATHER SHOES 


Comfortably Conform to Foot, Are Resilient 
and Watertight 


Brockton, Mass., Aug. 31—Brockton has a 
new development of the shoe industry which 
promises to be of considerable interest to lum- 
bermen, the manufacture of wooden soled shoes 
by the Case Shoe Co. Apprqximately a year 
ago patents were granted to Jesse A. Case, 
covering a process whereby both the outer and 
inner soles are made of wood and are so worked 
that the shoes are said to be as comfortable as 
leather soled ones. Secretary H. E. Conkey 
said regarding the operations: 

‘¢A specially tanned upper leather is used, 
either black or tan, and the operations are the 
same as those ordinarily employed in making 
shoes. This includes the lasting to the wooden 
inner sole, something hitherto unknown in the 

wood soled shoe industry. For our 





ferred all questions of wages, work- 
ing conditions ete., including pre- 
vention of accidents and insurance 
matters. Wages are established in 
advance for a period of six months, 
tho on aceount of abnormal condi- 
tions during the last year the com- 
pany has waived a strict interpre- 
tation of this provision and wages 
have been adjusted every three 
months. 

When the strike of the Interna- 
tional Union of Timberworkers was 
called last May, the works council 
met and passed a resolution con- 
demning the strike and urging the 
men to continue work. Notices to 
that effect were posted thruout the 
plant. During the strike a repre- 
sentative of the timberworkers’ 
union visited Chassell on two ocea- 
sions, but did not succeed in re- 
cruiting a member. 


‘“We do not know whether or 
not the men will continue snffi- 
ciently interested to keep the or- 
ganization in existence later on 
when things begin to slump,’’ said 
Mr. Hamar. ‘‘We find it is al- 
most necessary to have a new sub- 
ject at each meeting of the council 
in order to keep interest up. We 
are well satisfied with the way in 
Which the plan has worked out dur- 
ing the year it has been in opera- 
tion, and are in hopes to maintain 
it indefinitely. ’’ 





SHOULD SAVE TO BUILD HOMES 


Drs Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 30.— 





What Do You Know About Trees? 


[By Mary Eleanor Kramer] 


To the person sending in the greatest number of 
correct answers to the following questions will be pre- 
sented a copy of “Organization of the Lumber In- 
dustry” by Wilson Compton. 
the second greatest number of correct answers, a copy 
of ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses,”” by R. S. Kellogg. Send your 
answers to American Lumberman, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Correct answers to these questions 
will be printed in the Sept. 18 issue of the American 
Lumberman. 

1. What tree produces wash-rags of commerce? 

2. What country produces a tree that distills a liquor upon 
which monkeys become intoxicated and are easily captured 
by man? 

3. Where does the cannon-ball tree grow? 

4. What tree protects itself by stinging every man or beast 
coming near it? 

5. What tree produces a musical sound like that of a bass 
drum? 

6. What and where is the tree that is claimed to be the oldest 
living thing in the world? 

7. What is the holy tree of Arabia? 

8. What is the tree worshipped by the Brahmans of India? 

9. What tree is honored by the Mohammedans? 

10. What gave rise to the decorations of our homes with 
holly and mistletoe at Christmastide? 

11. Where is the ancient banyan tree that can shelter an 
army of 7,000 men? 

12. Locate the only banyan tree growing in the United States. 

13. What tree yields lumber the color of raw steak? Of 
what country is it a native? 


To the one sending in 


outer soles we use a selected nat- 
ural dried maple, beech or birch, 
and the same is used for inner 
soles, together with elm. We re- 
quire large quantities of lumber 
and at present are negotiating con- 
tracts for large and small amounts. 
The stock after being put thru our 
patented process becomes the nat- 
ural shape of the bottom of the 
foot and the inner and outer soles 
are fastened together by machine, 
resulting in an easy, wood soled, 
waterproof shoe, outwearing the 
ordinary shoe, at approximately 
one half the expense to the buyer. 
Shoes are ordinarily made without 
hob nails, but hob nails ean be in- 
serted if desired.’’ 


The wood after being sawn into 
sizes suitable for soles is subjected 
to a steaming process that reduces 
it to the softness of pulp. From the 
steamer the wood goes to a steam 
press where the soles are given the 
exact shape desired, and dried. 
The inner sole is thinner than the 
outer and the inner and outer sole 
are joined to the upper part of the 
shoe over a last, in the same man- 
ner as a leather soled shoe is made. 
The heels are also made of wood. 
The shoe has all the appearance 
and only three-fifths the weight, it 
is said, of the same shoe made of 
all leather. A bead of rubber be- 
tween the outer and inner sole and 
between the heel and outer sole 
gives the shoe resiliency and also 
makes it watertight. 


CEILING AND SIDING SPECIALIST 








George A. Jewett, -president of 
the Jewett Lumber Co., in an 
interview last week expressed confidence in 
the financial and business situation and said 
that there was plenty of money in the country 
for building and other purposes if it could be 
diverted into proper channels, citing the fact 
that the newspapers almost daily contained 
mention of persons being robbed of large sums 
of money hidden in their homes. If everyone 
would deposit his money in a bank instead of 
hoarding it, it would be a great benefit to the 
country. Mr. Jewett, who is one of the pioneer 
residents of this city, having been in business 
here for fifty-five years, told how as a young 
man, because of having about $1,000 in the 
savings bank, he was enabled to take advantage 
of a business opportunity and get started on 
the road to sueeess. ‘‘A savings account is the 
first step toward success,’’ said he, ‘‘but in 
these days of high wages the interest paid by 
savings banks looks small to the wage earner. 
He wants to do bigger things and get bigger 
returns for his money. This often leads to 
speculation or unwise investment, resulting in 
loss of his entire savings. In my opinion, we 
should have more building and loan associations 
Where money can be placed in small amounts, 


committee, individuals who have pledged them- 
selves to build or remodel houses will be al- 
lowed to select one or more applicants for a 
home. The applicant and the builder will be 
brought together thru the Chamber of Com- 
merce office, and an agreement drawn up by 
which a house suited to the applicant’s need 
will be built and sold to him upon an initial 
payment of 10 to 15 percent of the total, the 
balance to be paid in monthly instalments about 
equal to ordinary rent. 


The chamber’s survey indicates that the prin- 
cipal demand is for houses of five or six rooms, 
of the cottage or bungalow type, ranging in 
price from $4,000 to $5,000. The housing com- 
mittee does not contemplate stopping its work 
with the forty pledges already secured, but is 
elaborating further plans by which future 
housing requirements will be met. This city 
is exceptionally well off with regard to housing, 
because, notwithstanding the high construction 
costs, a considerable amount of building has 
been done. It is intended to establish a build- 
ing and loan association here next spring. 


MosILE, ALA., Sept. 1—A new 
company specializing in southern pine ceil- 
ing and bevel siding for domestic and export 
trade thru the wholesaler is now well estab- 
lished here as the Hempstead Planing Mill Co. 
H. M. Hempstead, a Mobile lumberman of long 
experience in manufacturing and selling, is the 
organizer and manager of the new company. A 
tract of land comprising twenty-six acres located 
on the belt line in the northern part of the city 
assures ample room for a growing business. 

The present eapacity of the company is 100,- 
000 feet of ceiling, siding and molding a day. 
This capacity will be enlarged as a demand is 
created. Mr. Hempstead has secured the out- 
put of thin stock from several mill companies 
operating near Mobile, including his own saw- 
mill on the Southern, north of Mobile. 

Only %-inch and -inch ceiling, bevel siding 
and molding will be manufactured and sales 
will be made exclusively to wholesalers. Mobile 
now is the ceiling and siding center of the south- 
ern pine industry, as the total annual output of 
the Stover Lumber Co.,'a pioneer in this spe- 
cialty at Mobile, and the Hempstead Planning 
Mill Co. is nearly 100,000,000 feet. 
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Arkansan Farmers Find Wealth in the Soil and Pay Cash for 
Lumber—Attractive Cities Are Upbuilt Thru 


Some little time ago the Greatest Journal 
carried a story and a photograph of a banquet 
held by a lumber company in its own planing 
mill. This is not at all unusual, for a great 
many lumber companies find it pleasant and 
profitable to get all the boys, and the girls, too, 
together at a banquet table. It gives employers 
and employees a new sense of the fact that 
in the matter of making a living they are all 
pulling in the same direction and must depend 
upon each other; and very often it gives even 
the old employees and the executives a bit of 
a surprise to learn how many persons are in- 
volved in the matter of keeping the wheels 
turning. 

A chance acquaintance, however, told me he 
was surprised at this event when he happened 
to read of it in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He 
was surprised that it took place in Arkansas, 
that the company was essentially a retailing 
concern and that it had some eighty employees 
at the banquet. I asked him why he was sur- 
prised, and he said because the thing happened 
in Arkansas. I rather laughed at him and 
asked him what people in his native State of 
. Michigan thought of Arkansas. I asked him 
what he thought the Arkansas folks did when 
they wanted lumber; if he has a mental picture 
of their taking the old family broadax, whis- 
tling to eighteen or twenty lop-eared houn’- 
dawgs, going out into the woods, scouting 
around carefully to see that no breech-clouted 
Indians were in the neighborhood waiting to 
slip an arrow into a toiling woodsman, and then 
hewing the needed timbers out of the ancient 
trees of the forest. He admitted that when I 
put it that way he hardly believed it. In fact he 
didn’t seem to have any idea about Arkansas 
except that the name had come to stand in a 
vague way for a listless back-country farmer 
playing the Arkansas Traveler on a cracked 
fiddle while the weeds gaily took the cotton 
and the corn. In much the same way the word 
‘anarchist’? has come to mean an unwashed 
person with luxuriant whiskers who carries a 
round bomb in which a long fuse is sputtering. 


Oil Seekers Will Find Arkansas Progressive 


The Arkansas business men hope much from 
the oil prospecting and development that has 
been going on in the State this year; both be- 
cause it will if successful bring immense wealth 
to the State and also because it will bring in 
people from all over the country. If people 
come, no matter how much they may be en- 
grossed in oil and the riches which it brings, 
they will see Arkansas as it is and not as lazy 
tradition has painted it. The Michigan man 
who has never visited Arkansas will have newer 
and more accurate information upon which to 
base his beliefs than the old-time joke books or 
the old-time stories that were true enough 
forty years ago. How would the man from 
Detroit like to have the man from Connecticut 
form his opinion of Michigan from the stories 
told by his great-grandfather who was present 
at the surrender of Detroit during the War of 
1812? 

Arkansas looks to oil, but she doesn’t look 
to it exclusively. In this connection may be 
quoted an editorial that was printed last 
spring in the Arkansas Gazette: 


‘“Down in the Dutch Creek Valley near Dan- 
ville, Yell County, they are preparing to drill 
for oil. The Danville Democrat comments edi- 
torially on the dazzling future before Danville 
if oil or gas is developed in the Dutch Creek 
Valley and then proceeds to give the people of 
Yell County a little valuable advice. It is so 
valuable that it should be given to the people 
of other counties in Arkansas. It is especially 
valuable at this time when a great gasser has 


been struck in a new Arkansas field and when 
the indications are that Arkansas has an oil 
field as well. 


Agriculture More Important Than Oil 


‘¢The Democrat fully realizes the quick pros- 
perity that follows the discovery of oil, but it 
refuses to forget those sources of a slower 
prosperity that always are open to Arkansans. 
It heads the list with farming and says the 
real development of Yell County’s agricultural 
possibilities has not yet begun. Then it takes 
up the matter of livestock and urges farmers to 
give greater attention to the growing of cattle, 
hogs, sheep and goats. Yell County has great 
areas of cheap lands, highly adapted to stock 
growing. Stock can be grown there more 
cheaply than in northern States, where it has 
created great wealth for the growers. 

‘*Arkansas hopes the oil and gas fields in 
the southern counties will prove to be the rich- 
est and best the world has known, but if they 
prove to be all of this, Arkansas must still 
remember that her farms have a value that runs 
into inconceivable sums. There should be no 
rush from the’ farms to the oil fields and there 
should be no sacrificing of farms for oil specu- 
lation or any other speculation. The oil and gas 
fields are a new source of revenue. We should 
not allow any present source of revenue to be 
hurt because we have developed a new source. 
We need all of them.’’ 


Thus the Gazette. Its advice, I believe, rep- 
resents the sober belief of most business men 
of the State. They are anxious to get ahead, 
both because every man enjoys prosperity and 
because their State pride leads them to desire 
marked advancement to offset the would-be 
humorous detraction of outside ignorance. But 
they are most anxious for real development 
that will be with them long after the oil fields 
are pumped out; that may conceivably be the 
mainstay of mankind in a material way when 
we draw our mechanical power directly from 
the sunlight. 


The Way to Prosperity in Farming 


Over in Texas I encountered an old and hard- 
boiled business man who used up a good deal 
of sarcasm in pointing an awkward finger of 
scorn at the attempt that has been made dur- 
ing the last half dozen years or more both in 
Texas and Arkansas to introduce a sane diversi- 
fication of crops. It was this old fellow’s idea 
that the right thing to do is to let the farmer 
alone. If let alone he would instinctively raise 
the right things. If he is advised to raise 
certain things, such as Irish potatoes, and if 
he takes the advice, there will be a glut of the 
market with no possible sales. Doubtless these 
mistakes have been made; but the fact remains 
that farming, like retailing lumber or handling 
any other business, depends for its success upon 
knowledge. And the farmer who remains at 
home, farms as his fathers did and depends 
upon instinct will exhibit a miraculous con- 
junction of lucky strikes if he makes as much 
money as is practically possible for him to do 
with the farm and equipment at his disposal. 
Scientific and practical knowledge based upon 
careful surveys of countrywide markets and 
local resources has made it apparent that the 
Arkansas farmer who concentrates on a single 
‘“money’’ crop, which is always cotton, and 
does not bother to raise his own food, is going 
to make but slow progress if he does not in 
fact lose ground. Common sense must regulate 
the changes that are made from this old system. 
If, for instance, a man spends all his time on 
feed crops which can be raised more cheaply 
elsewhere and which he could more than pay for 


Loan Associations 


with the same amount of labor expended upon 
a ‘‘money’’ crop, he is making a serious 
mistake. The advice that is given in Arkansas 
is that the farmer first provide for the food 
needed by his family and his stock and when 
this is done that he give the remainder of his 
land and labor to the production of crops that 
can be sold for money. This way lies prosper- 
ity. This way lies the business future not only 
of lumbermen but of all merchants. And hence 
this is the reason that business men in Arkansas 
are so much concerned in local agricultural wel- 
fare. They are backing Statewide drives of an 
educational nature to get these ideas across, 
they are lending a powerful influence and sup- 
port to movements for securing county agents 
and home economics demonstrators and in fact 
they are backing every effort that promises to 
increase the earning capacity of the country 
and to raise the standard of living. To do so 
means a more complete utilization of the poten- 
tial earning power of the people in the State, 
and this in turn means a greater revenue upon 
which the State’s mercantile interests must rest. 
Retailers Handle Complete Line of Materials 

The banquet spoken of at the beginning of 
this yarn was held in Jonesboro, a rapidly 
growing city in northeastern Arkansas, and 
the guests were the employees of the Barton 
Lumber & Brick Co. E. Barton, or 
‘*Eugene’’ as he seems to be called around 
the plant and by lumbermen friends over the 
State, is the second generation of Bartons 
in the management of the outfit, so it is 
evident the business is long established. The 
plant is an immense one and is a complete build- 
ing material emporium, furnishing all the ma- 
terials for ordinary and for much extraordinary - 
construction. Nature in making up Arkansas 
put some good brick clay in the northeastern 
part, and for that matter in a good many parts 
of the State. But I notice up this way that 
many if not indeed most of the lumber yards 
operate brickmaking plants, and this quite natu- 
rally cramps the style of those missionaries who 
believe that a lumber yard should confine it- 
self to lumber. Having started down the prim- 
rose path of dalliance by handling brick the 
dealers go right on and handle all kinds of 
building material. I haven’t been all over 
Arkansas, and perhaps it has been my luck to 
fall in with very good dealers; but as I look 
back over my trip it seems to me that a very 
large proportion of the men I[ got acquainted 
with are busily engaged in furnishing their 
customers a very complete line of retail service. 
In fact not a few of the old timers in other 
States who are wont to ask if any good thing 
can come out of Arkansas are missing the 
chance of a lifetime by not going over into this 
same Arkansas and learning from certain lum- 
ber dealers just how to run a retail lumber yard. 


Jonesboro Is Wealthy and Uptodate 


For instance, there is the matter of trucks. 
As I stood out in front of the big building 
which houses the offices and the planing mill of 
the Barton Lumber & Brick Co. I noticed a 
jitney truck with a wide body, so I asked Mr. 
Barton if he used trucks. He said he used six; 
four of 1-ton capacity each, and two of 2-ton 
capacity each. Now eight tons of truck ca- 
pacity might not be a startling thing in a Chi 
cago or a Brooklyn yard, but it connotes a few 
things in an Arkansas yard. The first is that 
Jonesboro is a place of some size and some 
wealth. The visitor who walks down along the 
principal residence street finds beautiful and 
well kept grounds and nice big houses; places 
indicating care in execution and good taste in 
design. Several blocks of houses like these are 
sure to mean a great many blocks of more 
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modest places, tho the same care and good taste 
may be evident in these neighborhoods. A good 
example set by the big houses of a town is not 
always copied in adjoining sections, but very 
often it is; for all of us are creatures of imi- 
tation and will follow a good example as read- 
ily as a bad. 


Cypress Production Is Important Industry 


From the fact that the town is large and 
wealthy it is an easy guess that it has consid- 
erable business. Like other cities and towns in 
the northeastern part of the State it is a local 
center of two important industries: Agriculture 
and lumbering. From Jonesboro it isn’t far 
to the big woods or the big swamps, as the case 
may be; and northeast Arkansas has a pretty 
high batting average in the production of lum- 
ber. The experienced woodsman of the North 
would doubtless look with horror at the job of 
getting cypress logs out of the swamps and 
would rush with glad cries of welcome back to 
his Canadian habitat with all its frost and 
snow. But it’s all a matter of what a person 
is used to; so the southérn logger tackles with 
great’ content the engineering and marine prob- 
lems of hauling logs out where there is no solid 
ground upon which to do the hauling or of 
floating them out where the water is not of 
sufficient depth to carry them over the mud 
banks concealed under the placid but opaque 
surface. A cypress swamp is a mysterious and 
fascinating spot to the person who has never 
seen one before. He recalls the stories told in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and understands why the 
slaves used to regard the swamps with such 
superstitious dread and why the bolder spirits 
among them took to the swamps in their efforts 
to escape. But the man who is used to them 
takes them as a matter of course and feels con- 
siderable pride in his practical ability to get 
logs out of places that look as impassable as 
the Slough of Despond. These swamps are be- 
ing drained. Big projects financed by bonds 
are under way, big ditches are being dug, and 
probably before a great while these moist spots 
will be producing immense crops and thus help- 
ing Arkansas to make good her claim to agri- 
cultural prominence. 


Diversification Insures Revenue from Crops 


Cotton, rice and livestock make up the farm- 
ing sources of wealth. This diversity of revenue 
producers guarantees to the farmers and to the 
towns which depend upon farming wealth, a 
practical certainty of revenue. Mr. Barton re- 
marked about this. He said that while in one 
sense this is a long settled country in another 
sense it is new; for farming as it is practised 
now is a comparatively late development. Until 
the soil of a given section is well tamed by long 
cultivation and until farming there becomes re- 
duced to an exact routine in which there are no 
loopholes for surprises by drouth, flood, frost 
and the like there is always the possibility of 
an occasional crop failure. But with the di- 
versity of northeastern Arkansas something al- 
ways gets by. ‘‘We’re always sure of a crop 
of some kind that will produce a revenue,’’ Mr. 
Barton said, ‘‘and we’re getting more and more 
sure of bringing all our diversified crops to 
harvest.’ 


Loan Associations Finance Most Building 


There are a couple of thriving building and 


loan associations in Jonesboro, and Mr. Bar- 
ton tells me that most of the houses and in 
fact most of the buildings of all sizes are built 
with building and loan money. At the time of 
my visit these associations had temporarily 
stopped making loans. The money market was 
beginning to tighten at that time, and I heard 
this fact commented on in connection with the 
suspension of loans by these associations; but 
it seems to me this is not a real explanation. 
The associations have certain sums of money 
that are to be used in the building trades and 
nowhere else. The use of this money is strictly 
regulated by law; and when it is all placed then 
loans must stop until more is paid in. This 
isn’t the whole story; but when such an asso- 
ciation that is in sound condition has loaned up 
to the limit it indicates among other things 
that there has been a large demand for money 
and that a correspondingly large number of 


people are paying out on their homes and will 
eventually own them. J. R. Moorehead, who 
has given much thought and work to the busi- 
ness of organizing and promoting these asso- 
ciations and has watched their operation all 
over the country, can see nothing in them detri- 
mental in the least to any other interests. 
Bankers sometimes oppose them, thinking that 
savings deposits will fall off; but this does not 
happen. Officials of one association sometimes 
look with uneasiness at the efforts to found 
others in the same town; but while it is con- 
ceivable that too many could be started for 
any of them to flourish this is almost never 
done. Since there is little direct personal profit 
in such an organization for any individual 
there is not the desire to overstock a town 
with associations; and observation has shown 
that in practical operation the more associa- 
tions there are in a town the more they all 
prosper. The money that is diverted into these 
organizations and thru them into homes must 
come from somewhere. It is hardly a new crea- 
tion in the world; and consequently some busi- 
ness must suffer. But the gain to the town by 
having local earnings invested in lasting im- 
provements will more than compensate for the 
loss to the luxury vendors. Indeed, it is not 
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impossible that the thrift engendered by the 
necessity of paying out on house obligations 
will produce the necessary money or part of it 
out of pure waste. Thrift in this sense means 
increased earning as well as increased saving. 


Farmers Are Able to Pay Cash 


In the little town of Hoxie where I changed 
trains I dropped in at the office of the Sharum- 
Benningfield Co. and there learned that a build- 
ing and loan association furtiishes much of the 
money used here in home building. This town 
numbers, I believe, less than one thousand peo- 
ple; but the association idea is proving not 
only workable but popular and in fact almost 
indispensable. I’m not accustomed to running 
across this kind of an organization in so small 
a place, so I asked the manager if the farmers 
and planters were making use of building and 
loan money. He said they were not, that its 
activities were strictly limited to the village. 
He then added the interesting fact that farmers 
do not ask for credit as that term is commonly 
understood in Arkansas. It is true that when 
a building is under construction and requires 
a couple of months or more in the building 
then there is an account on the books, for final 
settlement does not come until the job is done. 
Sometimes, too, a farmer will arrange to make 
payment following the harvesting of a crop; 
but the time extended in this way is never more 


than ninety days and is usually less. In several 
years of experience in this yard, the manager 
told me, only one farmer has asked for lumber 
on deferred payment secured by a note. In 
this case he told the farmer he couldn’t accept 
less solid security than the bank, nor could 
he take a note at a lower rate of interest; and 
since loaning money is the bank’s business it 
would be better to get the money at the bank. 
The farmer followed his advice, and the two 
did business on the most amiable terms. Hoxie 
business, lumber and otherwise, lies rather more 
in the country than in the town, so the state- 
ment that the country people do not ask for 
credit leaves a visitor marveling. Have they 
so much money they are not let into debt? Ex- 
perience in other wealthy communities leads a- 
person to doubt this. Probably they have been 
carefully brought up by the local merchants 
in sound buying habits. At the time of my 
visit the manager of the Sharum-Benningfield 
yard said he had figured more bills than during 
any equal length of time in previous years but 
that prices and scarcity of labor had scared 
away most of this potential business. But the 
number of the nibbles proves the general de- 
sire for buildings and indicates that the future 
will see these desires turned into actualities. 


Retailer Manufactures Special Millwork 
The Barton Lumber & Brick Co., to get back 


- to this concern again, has a good sized planing 


mill that does a variety of work. The com- 
pany used to operate a sawmill, and now it buys 
lumber from a number of sawmills and works 
this stuff up into stock. Not all its lumber 
comes from this source, for the company buys a 
great deal thru the usual channels. The mill 
makes special stuff for the home trade and does 
quite a bit of manufacturing for other concerns 
out over the State. Memphis is on one side and 
Little Rock on the other. St. Louis is a little 
farther away, but all these points are strong 
on millwork. This makes it unprofitable to 
tackle stock sizes, but for special sizes the mill 
ean do excellent work at reasonable prices. The 
company has a couple of yards located on oppo- 
site sides of the street. One is the finish yard, 
the other is for the framing stock and lower 
grades. The mill building is a fine looking 
structure, and plans are already matured to 
make the two yards look fully as nice as the 
mill. New sheds are to be built according to 
the most modern designs. 


Opportunities for Retail Yards 


From a Little Rock sales agent for Arkansas 
soft pine, a man named H. B. Houck, I learned 
that Eugene Barton in addition to managing 
the lumber yards and planing mill and brick 
plant in Jonesboro has a yard in a small town 
in another section of the State. I believe he 
and a partner started in a small way in this vil- 
lage a few years ago at a time when the place 
started a little spurt of development. They 
never have invested a great amount of money 
in this little yard but have rather let it make 
its own way, which it has done. Mr. Houck 
estimated that the yard has multiplied its value 
by ten in the course of a few years. I have 
no doubt that much money will be made in the 
State in this way during the next few years; 
for with rapid development going on there will 
be a corresponding demand for lumber. The 
local lumbermen who are on the job, who know 
how to handle this kind of trade and who get 
into the right towns with branch yards should 
do well. 

I was interested in learning that Mr. Houck, 
the salesman mentioned above, was a first 
sergeant in the 20th Engineers, the famous lum- 
bermen’s regiment that did so much good work 
in Franee. He told me an interesting tale of 
the work of getting out lumber in the French 
forests, of the careful and thrifty way in which 
this timber land is forested by the French 
Government and of the efficiency of the lumber- 
men’s regiment. The 20th Engineers had a 
regimental organization, but in point of num- 
bers it was almost half as large as a division. 
I believe Mr. Houck said it contained some- 
thing like forty-nine companies aside from 
a labor batallions that were assigned to 
t. . 

Jonesboro has another yard, that of C. A. 
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Stuck & Sons. This place has excellent sheds 
and a planing mill and does quite a large busi- 
ness all over the State.’ W. R. Stuck told me 
he specifically repudiated the association idea 
and any code of ethics regarding shipments to 
other towns. We couldn’t find much ground 


to disagree. 


for agreement on this point, but we could agree 
Mr. Stuck. and his brother have 
been in Jonésboro for thirty-one years. 
he came to Jonesboro there were but two bug- 
gies owned in the entire county. 
there is a third lumber company getting started 


in Jonesboro. This is not surprising in a city 
of ten thousand or more, but the two old yards 
are so firmly established and are equipped to 
furnish so complete service that it must take 
considerable nerve as well as considerable ~finan- 
cial backing to make the necessary investment. 


When 
I believe 





Making Full Use 
of a Cash Register 


Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 30.—The visitor to Des Moines is first 
impressed by the great number of automobiles which literally swarm 
the streets. However great an impression this may make the visitor 
ean not remain long in Des Moines without learning something of 
the Jewett Lumber Co. and George A. Jewett. 

Mr. Jewett has a healthy respect for printers’ ink, is a constant 
and forceful advertiser and incidentally in his leisure moments is 
something of an editor himself, being associate editor and manager 
of the Christian Worker, a religious paper which he has backed for 
many years. The Jewett Lumber Co. solicits the business of the 
large and the small buyer, of the constant buyer and the man who 
buys once to build a home. Occasionally the company builds a few 
houses and sells them complete and at all times it is in a position to 
furnish practically everything that enters into the construction of 
a house. 

For many years the Jewett Lumber Co. has operated two yards 
in Des Moines. Early this year, however, the site of the east side 
yard was leased for 99 years at an annual rental of $25,000 a year. 
Eventually, therefore, Mr. Jewett will have to move from this site, 
tho he will retain a place for his paint and hardware store in the 
building which is to be erected. 

George A. Jewett is a great believer in personal contact and in 
keeping up that personal contact he keeps in touch with those with 
whom he went to school in 1857-58. He knows the first name of 
each one of his employees, and the girls in-his office upon birthdavs 
and similar occasions find bouquets of flowers or other little gifts 
from him to gladden the occasions. Presents are given to all the 
employees at Christmas and some of Mr. Jewett’s most highly 
cherished possessions are those given to him by the employees of the 
company. Everything possible is done to build up a family spirit, to 
make the people working for the company feel that they are part of 
the company, that their efforts are appreciated and their suggestions 
and ideas solicited. At fairly regular intervals dinners are held in 
the office and trade conditions and the particular condition of the 
business of the company are discussed at length. Whenever instruc- 
tions are given Mr. Jewett is careful to see that the reason for the 
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THE TYPE OF NATIONAL CASH REGISTER USED BY THE 
JEWETT LUMBER CO. 


One of the most remarkable and unusual things about the conduet 
of the business of the Jewett: Lumber Co. is its use of National cash 
registers. John H. Patterson, president and general manager of the 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, is known all over the world 
because of the splendid suecess he has made in selling National cash 
registers and his knowledge of the splendid helps they extend to 
business. George A. Jewett, however, it seems safe to say, can show 
even Mr. Patterson some things about a National cash register which 
that estimable gentleman does not know. Mr. Jewett is called away 
from home not infrequently by business and in any event, even when 
home, has a regular time in the day at which he wants to know the 









































































































































instructions is fully understood. exact condition in which the business of the company is. Conse- 
Date 191 quently Mr. Jewett devised a system whereby 
——S SS =S = = ——= : j ————== the entire business operations of the company, 
Classification __ Reading of Reguster | __ Recapitulation |_ Tote so far as finances are concerned, pass thru the 
=a Today ie i | two National cash registers, one in the west side 
Cash ; a wa a my office and the other in the east side office. Even 
Sales Eoniom — ates —-- ~|__ checks are put thru the cash register and pro- 
i eee r ____|__}} Total Vol. Business es a _ _ teeted by it. As a result of this method of do- 
Today Credit toCustomers | ee ing business it is possible at almost a moment’s 
Gaw ey fom Miscellaneous Credits | | __ notice for Mr. Jewett to have a report laid be- 
Net Mdse, Returned, Deduet fore him showing the exact condition of the 
2 at 6 Ae ee OO OO eggs . = business. One of the accompanying illustra- 
J ess a a tions shows a form devised for this report, 
yr ora | Previous Charge Sales - zi. Be which will be readily understood by retail lum- 
fr ae . . o . 
. | || Miscellaneous Charges | oe bermen. One item is not on the form, miscel- 
== a er == === === Total Charge Accounts —_ laneous credits. Miscellaneous credits are not 
Cash ay — Cash Collecions a ce made very frequently and when they are made 
Collediions _ |] Previous raced tin tT are simply written in under the recapitulation 
iS eae eee a head. 
a er oe =|} Tosa Codie 
Wea Side Pre =Y 3 ay aa Balance Ou ding Accounts “ 
p revious ——$—$—__ —_-——- 
floc | psp oRge me a GIVES EMPLOYEES BONUS 
ae ee os ius SERN ees Renee aud: SEE: BEND, OrE., Aug. 28.—The Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
Wea Side Toni =e Gag Balance We8 Side ae | L announced this week the granting of a bonus 
Checks ———— | —_—___|_ E.S. Bank Deposits | __ +. | amounting to 5 percent of the wages earned 
sa | | | |__| ES, Checks ss | the first six months of 1920 by those in the 
as Today eee Balance Esa Sie a employ of the company on Aug. 25. An an- 
_ Side ft Previous iota i—-- nouncement by the company on this and re- 
pasrey = ime as: oe ene SO eee. |e lated subjects reads in part: 
OE ae Today Py Seca <1 T= ee = = There is no other motive except to reward con- 
East Side ; ein ge ® = oe ——--—— tinuous service and have you feel that when op- 
- Checks Previous _ eee ee Ce, eet Re eee portunity presents we are only too glad to do some- 
thing which will make you feel your best interests 
= | SaaS ie <a se ; oo lie in staying with your present position. 
Mi Toda é 
acai —t Sager pears (apa: ‘ We take this occasion to ask for further sug- 
Credit Previous ~ ene heels tnsdiasinondtaetaceiis gestions to make our relations more cordial. We 
Rae eee eee r* shall be glad to arrange premiums for suggestions 
ae ie igus ? ia aa is sph 5 that are adopted in welfare work, safety work, or 
Total a. — - ——— greater satisfaction in your employment. 
Cash Received |] Previous io. ea meidetintmeseintieiadl May we ask for greater codperation in lessening 
Na Ted | l ME accidents, as we note that our accident list is 
=—S We are willing to do more than our 


THIS IS THE FORM USED IN TAKING READINGS FROM THE CASH REGISTER TO SHOW 
EACH DAY THE CONDIT ION OF THE BUSINESS, 


growing. 
part, but each and every one must help and we 
greatly prefer caution to taking a chance, 
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Why I Want a Home of My Own 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
‘*Rest’’ and ‘‘Security’’—These ex- 
press my desire for a home of my own, 
for these we can not find in a rented 
apartment or in a hotel where we have 
been living for some little time. To be 


sure our apartment is comfortable enough, but there are times 
when I would like to be alone with my family 
That ‘‘Rest’’ and ‘‘Security’’ I am 
craving today; and what a joy it will be to have that satisfied 
It will mean ‘‘Peace’’ and 


distractions and noises. 


feeling in a home of our own. 





This is the sixth of a series of ar- 
ticles written by women especially for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contains 
some very valuable suggestions for re- 
tail lumbermen.—EDITOR. 











hope to realize. 
away from all 
never before. 


‘‘Happiness’’ to me—a refuge from all 
daily outside cares, a living abode for 
our family to be developed according to 
the individuality of its members. 

These are not alone my desires but as 
well those that the others in our family 


To our own home, giving expression to our 
innermost wishes, we will want to welcome our friends as 
We will want them to see our complete happi- 
ness and enjoy it with us. 


(Mrs.) CHARLOTTE M. Woops. 





Wholesalers’ President Shows Need for Code 
of Ethics Governing All Lines of Business 


The desirability, if not the imperative neces- 
sity, of the establishment of a standard code 
of ethics for the guidance of the business in- 
terests of the United States was forcibly out- 
lined by J. H. Burton, president of J. H. Bur- 
ton & Co. (Inc.), well known lumber whole- 
saler and exporter of New York, and president 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
in an interview published in America At Work 
upon the occasion of Mr. Burton’s return frem 
the recent meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Paris, where he served as 
chairman of the raw materials committee of 
the American delegation. Mr. Burton believes 
that American business needs and is entitled 
to the codperation and aid of the Government 
in all legitimate efforts to develop domestic and 
foreign trade, but that business should ‘‘ come 
into court with clean hands’’ and disarm ad- 
verse criticism by adoption of a clear and ex- 
plicit code of ethics properly interpreting the 
real spirit of American business men. He of- 
fers the concrete suggestion that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States might well 
lead in drafting such a code, submitting it for 
criticism and revision to local chambers; asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, merchants and fi- 
nanciers; grain and stock exchanges, Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs and other business organiza- 
tions. 

‘“T certainly hope,’’ said Mr. Burton, ‘‘that 
the incoming administration, no matter what 
its political complexion, may recognize its 
unique opportunity in the matter of harmoniz- 
ing the activities of government and business. 
When I remember during how much of the last 
two decades the Government and the business 
men of this country have worked at cross pur- 
poses I marvel that the business of the nation 
has got on as well as it has,’’ Proceeding with 
the expression of his views, Mr. Burton said in 
part: 

A friend has just been discussing with me the 
tremenduus importance of the office of secretary 
of commerce at the present time. He said—and 
{ heartily agree with him—that the secretary of 
commerce ought to be in hearty sympathy with 
the business men of the United States, and be 
their_representative in the working machinery of 
the Government. He ought to represent them as 
the secretary of labor represents the forces of 
organived labor. He ought to be the kindliest and 
the most fearless critic of business, and its best 
friend. He ought to call into consultation—say, 
thru the machinery of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States—the foremost representa- 
tives of one great business interest after another. 
He ought to help work out plans for needed 
legislation ; inquire into the special problems and 
difficulties of each industry; and use the tre 
mendous weight of his authority and influence to 
coérdinate the activities of the different depart- 
ments of government in order to make American 
business more efficient at home and stronger in 
the foreign market. 

he power of such a man to put an end to 
abuses and correct faulty practices would be very 
“¥reat. Known to be the friend and ally of the 
business man, a quiet admonition would carry 
with it the weight of governmental authority. The 
stronger his championship of the legitimate busi- 
ness interests of the country in high places the 


greater would be the power of his disapproval, for 
the public opinion of the business world would 
back up his decisions and give force to his 
opinions. Many a wrong practice which has 
finally brought those who followed it into the 
courts in expensive and fruitless litigation could 
have been stopped at the source, without blare of 
trumpets or loss of precious time, thru the quiet, 
yet pointed criticism of such a member of the 
cabinet. In many things the Government has 
said to business men: We will not tell you what 
to do. Proceed on your own responsibilities; and 
if you do wrong we will put the Department of 
Justice on your trail. This is expensive foolish- 
ness ; it could easily be brought to an end. 

So far so good—but before the business men of 
the country go down to Washington to demand 
that a champion of their interests be placed in the 
cabinet to fight for them there is an important 
preliminary task. We have in the past had men 
in public life in Washington of busjpess experience 
and business vision who were prevented from serv- 
ing the nation as otherwise they might because of 
a hostile public opinion which suspected business 
men and business organizations of a desire to 
serve their own special interests at the expense of 
the public good. I think that we business men 
ought to demand the fullest representation—but 
I think we ought to be clear and explicit as to 
the grounds on which we base our demand for 
recognition. We ought to show the public exactly 
how helping us fight our battles and safeguarding 
our interests will serve the general welfare. When 
we ask special representation in this crisis of our 
business history we ought to accompany the re- 
— with a statement of our code of business 
ethics. 


Business Must Serve Public Interest 


Business can be no stronger and no weaker than 
the principles that sustain it. If the development 
of our plans runs parallel with the public in- 
terest, then we have a right to demand that the 
whole nation interest itself to see that we get an 
opportunity to carry them out—and we have no 
right to make such a demand on any other ground. 

his Government was not established to benefit 
special classes, or to line the pockets of individuals. 
When a particular group of American citizens asks 
the aid of Government it ought to base the re- 
quest on something as wide as the interest of the 
whole nation. Nothing more surely damns a bad 
cause than to require that it state its claims openly 
—and nothing so strengthens a good cause as to 
comply with the same requirement. Business is 
ready to go right up to the bar of public opinion 
with a statement of its whole case. We are ready 
to ask judgment, not on our acts simply, but on 
the convictions and principles that lie behind those 
acts. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States might well Jead off in drafting the code, 
and then send its work for criticism and revision 
to local chambers, associations of financiers. man- 
ufacturers and merchants, rotary clubs, grain and 
stock exchanges, and other business bodies. 

Nothing could be better for business than to 
formulate such a_ code. It would give us a 
definite standard to measure up to. It would 
interpret the real spirit of American business men 
to sections of the public who are now blinded by 
prejudice in their discussion of business affairs. 
With our merchant fleet in the making, with our 
great needs of further organization to help on for- 
eign trade, with all the complex problems which 
need governmental assistance which have grown 
out of our successful attempt to break the hold of 
Germany on ‘key’ industries like the dye industry, 
the coal-tar industry. and the magneto industry, 
we shall need a great deal of business legislation 
in the next few years: but we shall not get it 
unless we tell the plain man in the street why 
we want it in language that squares with our 
practice, and agrees with his notions of what is 
fair and right. 


Policies Must Be Founded On Justice 


The stronger an industrial nation becomes and 
the farther out in the world its lines of trade and 


commerce reach, the more vitally important it be- 
comes that policies of industry and trade be 
founded on. the most equal and exact justice. Ger- 
many forgot this; and look where she is now. 
Take, for example, the matter of a merchant 
marine. We are serving our apprenticeship in a 
new industry, but we are serving it fast. Already 
we are building ships, I am informed, ton for ton, 
cheaper than they can be built on the Clyde. Our 
operating costs, about which so much has. been 
said, are not greatly different from those of our 
great competitors; even Japan, with her phe- 
nomenally low wages, is compelled by her sea- 
men’s organizations to ship about twice the num- 
ber of men we carry, which does much to restore 
the balance. The Jones Act. recently passed by 
Congress, contains many excellent provisions; but 
there is one provision which prevents shipments 
from interior points which move in foreign bot- 
toms from enjoying the benefit of export rates on 
American railroads; the shipment carried in a 
foreign ship must: pay full domestic rail rates, 
while the lower export rates is reserved for the 
shipment which moves under the American flag. 
We ought to think carefully whether this is fair, 
whether it is the sort of thing which American 
ship owners would like to encounter in foreign 
ports with respect to traffic from interior points, 
We are the richest nation in the world, but we 
can not build up a merchant marine without the 
factor of international good will, and we can only 
have this by deserving it. A code of business 
ethics is a good thing to refer to when we are 
passing on such legislation as thts. 


Our Rapidly Developing Merchant Marine 

Our opportunities in the shipping field are tre- 
mendous. Just give us five years, and our Ameri- 
can boys will develop into a personnel which will 
put us abreast, on salt water. of the first maritime 
peoples of the Old World. We need only time to 
make good in this field. But to get the time we 
need, we need to make it clear to our people at 
home and our competitors abroad that we want 
no unfair advantages or unreasonable privileges; 
that we have no intention of indulging in practices 
which will provoke retaliation ; that we are asking 
only an open field and square deal. 

The business community needs a friend in Wash- 
ington in the cabinet during the dangers and 
opportunities of the next four years who will make 
it his business to fight the fight of the business 
man for fair treatment and favorable legislation. 
But before we move to put him there we ought, in 
justice to ourselves—for this is a year of plat- 
form-making, you know—to make clear the plat- 
form on which we want him to stand. Let us 
formulate our code of American business ethics, 
and then ask that, during the four years to come, 
the secretary of commerce stand by American 
business as the secretary of the navy stands by 
the Navy Department, and for the same reason— 
because of its importance to healthy national life, 
sound national development and adequate na- 
tional defense. 


ORNAMENTAL VALUE OF THE KNOT 


A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, has written 
a letter of mild protest against a short article 
that appeared in the June 19 issue of this paper 
on the ornamental value of the knot in wood. 
His objection was based on the possible danger 
that readers might be led to value knots too 
highly as ornamental features and make undue 
use of them. He admits that some knots are 
ornamental, or may be made se, but in order 
to belong in that list there must be a harmoni- 
ous blending of the knot’s color with the sur- 
rounding wood, so that the work may not pre- 
sent a speckled or spotted appearance 
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SAYS SOCIALISM MEANS ECONOMIC RUIN 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 28.—William C. Hicks, 
dean of All Saints Cathedral, Spokane, and 
educational director of the Save Our State 
League, was speaker at the luncheon of the 
Seattle wholesalers this week. For the mo- 
ment he caused the lumbermen completely to 
forget business topics in his absorbing and 
masterly presentation of the need that every 
man, no matter what his political affiliations, 
join in the effort to prevent Washington State 
from being swept into the control of the Non- 
Partisan League. 


Dean Hicks: is a magnetic speaker, and he 


delivered his address with great force. He 
reminded the lumbermen that unless the busi- 
ness man awoke to the necessity for action, 
this State would meet with the fate of North 
Dakota. Said he: 


Call this move what you will, it is nothing less 
than Karl Marxian socialism. It means that all 
lands, all industry, all transportation will be 
taken over, if the Non-Partisan League is success- 
ful. The red menace, not the yellow, is threaten- 
ing this State. Some counties are shot thru and 
thru with it. Our flag means nothing to thousands 
in Seattle today, and to tens of thousands thruout 
this State. The propaganda has been boring into 
the hearts of the farmers. There has been a 
house-to-house canvass, and members have been 
secured on the basis of $18 each to promote this 
Marxian brand of socialism. It is a time when 
lumbermen and business men ought to look at this 
situation, not thru political eyes but thru the 
eyes of good citizenship, and each one of us ought 
to step forward to save the State even at the sacri- 
fice of party affiliations. The menace is deadly. 
The overflowing of the red tide would mean the 


destruction of our government, the wrecking of our 
home life, and even the ruin of our civilization. 
It would usher in the rule of the proletariat. It 
will come about—and that very soon—unless we 
rouse ourselves to the danger. Let there be a 
period of depression and the way would be made 
easy for it. Let us not forget that the Russian 
revolution came over night; and unless we take 
the steps to forestall this impending revolution it 
will break upon us just as sure as we are in this 
room today. I am terribly in earnest. I am satis- 
fied that what these reformers have set out to 
accomplish is not only economic ruin but the de- 
struction of home, and the church, and religion 
as well. I do not believe that any organized alien 
power will succeed in this new mass attack which 
has already begun, any more than other enemies 
succeeded in the war just closed, since the forces 
of law and order are too well organized to permit 
the permanent triumph of any revolutionary force, 
but it is well to remind ourselves still that “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty,’’ and that new 





Retail lumber dealers who are inter- 
ested in accounting systems should not 
fail to secure a copy of ‘‘A Uniform 
Accounting System for Retail Dealers’’ 
by Gerald A. Torrence, C. P. A., an ad- 
dress delivered before the Massachu- 
setts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and which appeared in recent 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. This has now been reprinted in 
booklet form and will be sent postpaid 
to any address upon receipt of 50 cents. 











responsibilities and new duties rest upon each of 
us. There is a war on in which each citizen must 
join, and the citizenship called for today is of that 
live, aggressive, militant type. 

Dean Hicks crowded his speech with facts, 
tending to show what is in the background of 
labor thruout the United States. His presen- 
tation marked probably the most able speech 
delivered before the wholesalers this season. 
He was warmly applauded. 





NEW YORK’S LARGEST TREE 


New York, Aug. 30.—Setauket, Long Island, 
claims to have the largest tree east of the 
Mississippi River, but its dimensions in feet are 
not given. It is a black walnut. The claim is 
not admitted by the rest of the State and a big 
tree contest is on in New York and will close 
Dee. 1. About one hundred years ago a walnut 
tree was cut on Long Island, and a section of 
its trunk was hollowed and served as a shop. 
It has been cited as the largest black walnut 
on record, but its precise dimensions are in 
doubt. A board measure estimate of 50,000 
feet was made and a diameter of 12 feet 
claimed. 





THE YEAR 1920 promises to set a new low 
record for Michigan in forest fires. With the 
exception of an early spring fire in Marquette 
County that resulted in damage estimated at 
$30,000, there have been no bad fires, according 
to reports of the game, fire and fish warden. 





WEST COAST STOCKS AND 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 28.—Accumulations of 
stock at the fir mills are at the highest point 
in recent years. In the association report for 
the month ended July 31, representing thirty- 
one operations, there is a total of eighty-three 
items. Of that number fifty-four are above 
100 percent, nine are above 90 percent, and 
only ten are under 75 percent. 


Stocks at Coast Mills 


These six items show accumulations in ex- 
cess of 200 percent: 


FLOORING 
Percent 
of — 
Total normal order: @cess 


ous oom 3 3 V. 4 -3,733,000 205.56 206, 000 3, 527, 000 
1x4 No and 
better 8.G.4,331,000 246.36 452,000 3,879,000 
1x4.No.3 S.G..2,711,000 357.65 140,000 2,571, ;000 
DROP ae 


§x6 No. 3...... 654,000 274 000 9,000 
axO’ NO. B..4065 4, 951, 000 217: 33 165, 000 4, 486 000 
DIMENSION, NO. 1, S&E 
2x8—14 ...... 4,779,000 295.91 300,000 4,479,000 


The ten items under 75 percent of normal 
are: 


FINISH—S28 0 
a re 80,000 12, 60. #32, 000 48,000 
|) aa 118,000 16.91 66,000 52,000 
AED nies id 'b sini 222,000 72.08 57,000 165,000 
SRe Bic swe nie 195,000 67.94 51,000 144,000 
BRIE: hese cuit ce 140, 000 47.95 109; 000 31,000 
SHIPLAP, NO. 1 COMMON 
Re ee eksese > -00,000, OAT .....- 90,000 
DIMBNSION, NO. 1, S&B 
2x 4—6 ..... - 560,000 65.80 117,000 443,000 
x10—8 ..... - 148, 000 74.00 4,000 144,000 
2x12—8 ...... 136, 000 73.91 ...... 136,000 
ROUGH GREEN, AIR OR KILN DRIED 
OE Bonk 5 9 s48 . -2,269,000 37.03 159,000 2,110,000 


As heretofore reported, at the top of the list 
is 1x4 No. 3 slash grain flooring, 357.65 per- 
cent, as compared with 283.05 percent in June; 
and at the bottom is 1x6 shiplap No. 1 common, 
9.47 percent, as compared with 1.56 percent in 
June. 

At thirty-three mills July 31, total stock on 
hand was 258,334,796 feet; unfilled orders, 51,- 
878,416 feet; July cut, 70, 586,396 feet; July 
shipments, 76, 071,521 feet. 


Waterborne Shipments During July 
Waterborne shipments from twenty mills in 


July aggregated 25,059,183 feet, as compared 
with 34,022,386 feet from sixteen mills in June. 
The comparative figures follow: 

















July, June, 

20 milis 16 mills 
ETO ees 18 231, +34 14,503,558 
PIE aie: ies 08.06.50 204 oe dey 00 3,297,844 
South America ........... 076 1,002,338 
West coast South America i ote 828 3,701,528 
— hee cue ROS aS P 1/251.926 2,569,925 
Seatntaig tebe is aie Nish oS 1,187,305 3,958,602 
United AMON. 6:0:0:0:5 0 0.050 1,0 0,081 ry 399, 663 
india ntti 167,000 1,384,954 
Aimee Ee riety ata ts sieitaeis 203,974 
UM soos Cha RSS 25,059,183 34,022,386 


Conditions in Japan are reflected in the ship- 
ment of only 167,000 feet to that country dur- 
ing the month. An unusual entry on the record 
is the shipment of 202,000 feet to India. While 
there is a reduction in the total to the west 
coast of South America, the opening of new 
markets for fir is shown in a total of 1,998,076 
feet tc South America. 


Rail Shipments During July 


Rail shipments during July dropped to the 
lowest point since the beginning of the year, 
showing such a marked decrease that the com- 


parative figures are instructive. The record 
month by month since Jan. 1 is: 
Mills Cars 
SROURET ..sc00s0s ote eye te 69 5,785 
ee Rey re 4 5,418 
le SO ree ee 65 6,493 
OO anor ice 73 4,560 
BY cesccvcccvvcsscwcccccccscee 65 3,993 
TUNE coccccccccccccccsccccceces 64 4,040 
GUY. 00.0 5 000.000.000.080 0566s ones 64 3,301 


The. peak was reached in March, with its 
total of 6,493 cars—which is 3,192 cars greater 
than the total of 3,301 for July. Since the 
average for the six months is 5,59814 cars, the 
shipments for the month just closed were cur- 
tailed by car famine to the extent of 41 per- 
cent. Compared with June, the reduction was 
639 cars—depicting the shortage as the most 
severe and drastic since the signing of the 
armistice. 

Distribution of Rail Shipments 


During July there were no shipments in car- 
lots of fir into Alabama, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Rhode Island or Tennessee 


- and North Carolina, "four each; 


SHIPMENTS 


—six States all told. Likewise six States re- 
ceived only one car each; namely, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maine, New Hampshire, South Caro- 
lina and Vermont. Mississippi received two 
ears; Arkansas, three; Louisiana, New Mexico 
and Massa- 
chusetts, eight. Other shipments, in their or- 
der of relative importance, were: 


Distribution by Groups of States 


Deliveries as to groups are shown in the ap- 
pended table: 


JUNE JULY 

Group— Cars Percent Cars Percent 
1. Maine (7 States). 81 -94 58 1.43 
2. New Vouk. (6) oo... 194 5.88 301 7.45 
3. Michigan (4) ...... 6 8.06 351 8.6 
4. Wisconsin (9) ...... 1,636 49.56 1,693 41.91 
5. Montana (7) ....... ¢ 11.06 393 9.73 
6. Washington (4) . 766 23.20 1,175 29.08 
7. North Carolina (11). 43 1.30 69 Been 





3,301 100.00 4,040 100.00 


Car shortage is emphasized by the persistent 
fact that each group of States received less 
fir in July than in June. Percentages vary 
slightly, the most noticeable instances being the 
Wisconsin group, which increased 7.55 percent, 
and the Washington group, which decreased 
5.80 percent. 

Per 


Per 
Cars cent Cars cent 





Washington ..378 11.45 Missouri ..... 61 1.85 
Minnesota ...339 10.27 Montana ..... 60 1.82 
California ....249 7.54 AS 6 1.70 
Illinois ..... -248 867.51 eee 47 1.42 
Nebraska .... 6.15 Pennsylvania.. 32 97 
LOWS 06 s.0%08 ace 6.09 New Jersey... 30 -91 
Kansas ...... 5.24 Connecticut .. 20 -61 
South Dakota. iss 4.64 Maryland .... 15 46 
Wisconsin ...1388 4.18 Oklahoma ... 15 .46 
Michigan ....130 3.94 APIBGOS .eccce 14 -42 
eee 128 3.88 Virgiftiia ..... 14 42 
North Dakota.120 3.64 oO ree 13 .89 
New York.... 92 2.79 DOVGGE 5.02.5 11 33 
Colorado 2.73 West Virginia. 10 .30 
Indiana ...... 80 2.42 Other States.. 31 -93 

BRS oiie0 sts 7% 2.27 —- 
Wyoming .... 75 2.27 Totals ...3,301 100.00 


Among the first twelve States on the fore- 
going list there was increased consumption of 
fir in only three instances—Nebraska having 
taken 203 cars in July, as against 158 in June; 
Iowa, 201 as against 186, and Kansas 173 as 
against 147. The falling off in other States 
was quite marked—Washington, for example, 
having dropped from 499 cars in June bs 376 
ears in July. 
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: — Wass., Aug. 28.—In view of shift- of the distributing territory reached on dif- Alliance, Neb............ 55 73% 10 13% 
ae —e s, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- ferentials over fir of 1214 cents and 1314 cents. Grand Intend, Neb Teac 4 soit * = 
= jon has issued an ‘‘ Emergency Freight Rate The appended tabulation, prepared under the Hastings, Neb....... od care 86% 10 13 

ap, ‘ gd depicting rates in effect direction of Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager Poweke =" En aight = Pots * 2 
i ug. 25 and the new emergency rates of the association, deals with red cedar lumber Hutchinson, Kan.-.:..... 69% 92% 10 13 
on fr rms points in Washington and Oregon or shingles in cents per hundred pounds and Qymeitin Sata oct az oi (fe ie 
taking Coast rates. shows the old cedar rates and spreads compared Enid, Okla......2.......: 79% 106 11 14% 

The subject of increased rates is dealt with with the new: Guthrie, Okla............ 81% 108% 13 17 
at considerable length in the weekly review is- ey - niahtegt ie ile” is 2 
sued by Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of wn + —™ Dallas, Tex............2. 87 116 18 24% 
the. association, who points out that increased rates unless in- i wees 60 Tho io” isis 
freights and cancelation of orders in great dicated ag Part. Spread of the St. Paul, Minn........... 6 10-13% 
volume incident thereto comprise the big prob- rates by letters the Fir Lumber Waterloo, oo a3 10 isis 
lem now. confronting the fir industry. In this oa New ~« oe Cedar Rapids, Iowa : 93% 10 13% 
connection the transcontinental roads and the To: Rate Rate Spread Spread rang hg : 65 Sei2 io i 
we ae re “9 ee have Marysville, Calif...... P.. 35 44 10 12% Se. Jous. Mo... -% 93% 10 13% 
reached an agreement for a joint conference on s.. 2% 8 8 10 erent eaasss << <= 10 13% 

s oe Dh 4 Little Rock, Ark 
the permanent freight tariffs which the car- ey ee 3 40% a a 3% New Orleans, La ite 10 iB 
riers will file with the Interstate Commerce Stockton, Calif....... ee =. = 5% ou Milwaukee. Wi Brakacsusna ; o3i2 10 ist 
as Aree S S.. 404 5 , 3 Bo dvecvcces 
Commission within two or three months. This gan Francisco, Calif..P.. 35 44 10 1214 Appleton, Wis........... 93% 10 isi 
conference will: be held in Portland, Ore., at a S.. 40% 51 8 10 ta seb pmeebemeaae Fs 13% 
date to: be agreed on after both carriers and Se Gs -9ihn5 «8 Ss an § Sif Springiield, Tl........... sey 
shippers have had an opportunity to put their Bakersfield, Calif..... oe 52 85% 5 6 sean a. aeeiseens bs 3% 10 13% 
$ ° ‘ s 2, 5 6 Menominee, Mich......... 
problems in definite form. ‘‘The arranging of fog Angeles, Calif....P.. 57% 72 3 6% Bay City, Mich i 107 10 i3ig 
this conference,’’ says Mr. Allen, ‘‘has inspired a S.. 79 5 6% Lansing, Mich............ 79 107 10 13% 
the industry with the hope that it meer anata Bie.«. +00 00045 .o- & 7 "s Grand 1 apie. 3 oe aati jos” 10 13% 
in. a reéstablishing of competitive conditions Tonopah, Nev......... P.. 80 100 sued.) Sie South Bend, Ind.. 108% 10 13% 

: . . 1 * 8.. 9 ae hase . Wayne, +: : 10 % 
which will permit west Coast shippers to sell poise, Ida............ P.. 40 50 5 6° Indianapolis, Ind , 107 10 13% 
in long haul markets on an approximately equal icicle 8.. 45 8% 5 6% Terre Haute, Ind ‘ 105% 10 13 

; ; ocatello, Ida......... oe 621 0 12% eveland, 0. ‘ 110 10 13 
basis with short haul producers. In the mean- $11 52% 63% 10 121%, Columbus; Ohio. 110 10 ist 
time, it is interesting to note that a recent large Salt Lake City, Utah..S.. 52% 65% 10 12% Dayton, Ohio.. 110 10 13% 
order for railroad ties placed for account of Phoenix, Ariz......... oe wa * = - So 2 iy 60 ed 
eastern railways has been diverted from rail to Tucson, Ariz.......... e:. 70 87% 10 12% Nashville, | Tenn Bie aescans 4%, _ 10 13 
water delivery by the purchasing roads.’’ S.. 75% 94% 10 12% ackson, Miss 119% ~10 13 

4 ie Witte, Mont. ccccccccscss 2% 53 2 3 Montgomery. 1 10 1 

The attitude of the manufacturers is that Billings. Mont Seite aig do's 48 60 3 10 Jacksonville, 131 10 i3ig 
; j 2 i es a 50 2 10 12 AGtamtR, GS... cccccccccee 126% 10 13 
they are not seeking preferential treatment at Qi etigan, Wyo.........., 60 3” OS 1814 Columbia, S. € 133% 10 isi 
the ee of the song but are merely ask- Cheyenne, Wyo psiecdakons 55 4 10 1214 Raleigh, 3 ve 128 10 13 
j j ; ala- A eee 55 0 12 chmond, Va 116 10 13 
ing for a restoration of the harmonious rela- prenio’ Colo.........20. 55 69 10 {2 Charleston, W 114% 10 isi 
tionships heretofore existing between the mills Trinidad, Colo..........:- 55 69 5 61% Wheeling, W. 113% #10 12% 
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Mill “B’’ team in the tug-o’-war at the Weyerhaeuser picnic heaving its 


way to victory. 


a Merry Picnic and Stages 


EvEerETT, WasH., Aug. 28.—Wednesday was 
*‘der tag’’ for the Weyerhaeuser family in 
Everett. From general manager to office boy, 
fron: mill superintendent to the youngest opera- 
tive, all met at Silver Lake, a few miles from 
the city, in a great picnic that is to be made 
an annual event on the calendar of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. here. Everything was 
‘‘on’’ the company, and from the moment the 
‘‘family’’ assembled at one of the grade schools 
until the members were again at their homes, 
money had about the circulating value of a 
Seattle street car token astray in Minneapolis. 

When the plan of getting the Weyerhaeuser 
attaches in every position together in a picnic 
was launched, E. B. Wight, assistant manager 
at Mill ‘‘A,’’ was detailed on detached duty 
and ordered to ‘‘do it.’? He did. He mar- 
shalled a corps of helpers, volunteers when pos- 
sible, corfseripts when not, charted a program 
and erected a skeleton thereof and then filled 
in the details until nothing was left to chance. 
One of his greatest problems was assuring 
safety, but he so managed that of the two thou- 
sand six hundred transported ta and from the 
lake none was hurt. An unscheduled incident 
occurred during the swimming races, when a 
small platform collapsed and about a dozen per- 
sons tumbled indiscriminately into water a few 
feet in depth, from which they scrambled vastly 
bedraggled but still wearing the picnic smile. 

Not until today did Everetti—or the Weyer- 
haeuser management—realize quite fully the 
size of the Weyerhaeuser family, when it was 
seen in action enmasse. The company secured 
one hundred sixty automobiles; each made sev- 
eral trips to the park at the lake. Several in- 
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The 


“unfortunate” 
stand against defeat. 


Treats Its Twenty-six Hundred Employees to 


terurban cars were chartered, these carrying 
hundreds of others. The weather was not the 
best, a light rain falling for two hours in the 
morning, dampening alike the duck and flannel 
wearables of scores of the more fastidious and 
the dust that had resulted from weeks without 
a sprinkle. The delicate straw hat, even, sur- 
vived the baptism. 

At the pieniec grounds the program outlined 
started on time and ran without hitch. First 
up was the baseball game between teams repre- 
senting Mill ‘‘A’’ and Mill ‘‘B.’’ It was a 
good game until everybody lost track of the 
score. Anyway, Mill ‘‘B’’ had an admitted 
lead at the end, the winners claiming 23 to 6, 
the losers something else, and both widely vary- 
ing from the figures of the sadly befuddled 
scorekeeper. 

Dinner came then, to bring forgetfulness of 
any other consideration. ‘The company had 
provided baskets for 2,800 persons, each con- 
taining a substantial meal—and when the 
feasters were satisfied only about a score re- 
mained. The individual lunches were supple- 
mented with ice cream and coffee, followed by 
cigars and cigarettes for the men and confec- 
tions for the women and children. 

Rivalry between the crews of the two mills 
developed real ferocity when the teams of ‘‘A’’ 
and ‘‘B’’ swung on to a hawser for a tug-o’- 
war. The ‘‘B’’ team, after desperate strug- 


gles, wore down the other fellows and dragged 
the ‘‘A’’ team across the line literally by 
dragging their weight. 

One of the most enjoyed features of the day 
was the ‘‘surprise’’ event that Manager Wight 
had so carefully guarded that the surprise was 








The beginning of one of the classic events at the Weyerhaeuser picnic 
Ragnar Olson, the victor, in the foreground. 


at Everett Aug. 25. 


tug-o’-war team of Mill 





“A'’ making a desperate 


Athletic Contests 


genuine. Speculation ran in every possible di- 
rection except the right one, but just after din- 
ner the Rev. R- B. Hassell appeared upon a 
stand, and a few moments later was joined by 
Harold Coggins, of Everett, an employee of 
Mill ‘‘B,’’ and Miss Vesta McClaine, of Ar- 
lington. The crowd instantly caught the signi- 
ficance of the grouping. Mrs. H. Sloan was 
matron of honor and Mr. Wight was grooms- 
man. The minister performed the wedding 
ceremony in his happiest style, and later a 
wedding dinner was served at a table espe- 
cially prepared and bedecked with sweet peas 
and baby breath. At the table were seated 
Mr. and Mrs. Coggins and their attendants 
and the officials of the Weyerhaeuser company. 

The wedding and the dinner for the party 
fully satisfied the great crowd that had fairly 
trickled curiosity as to the nature of the ‘‘sur- 
prise’’ since early morning. Attention quickly 
turned to other things, including foot races, 
swunming races, a log-rolling contest und the 
danee in the evening that completed the day 
of relaxation and festivity. 

While the Mill ‘‘B’’ fellows seemed to have 
an edge over the Mill ‘‘A’’ chaps on land, the 
bay side institution employees ‘‘showed ’em 
how’’ when the water competition got under 
way. Either Manager Peabody of the river 
site mill has neglected proper development of 
his athletes, or the Snohomish River is too cold 
to encourage splashing, or something, because 
the salt water bunch at Mill ‘‘A’’ had every- 
thing their own way as waterdogs. 

The long distance event, a swim across the 
lake, was taken easily by Harold Britt, em- 
ployed at Mill ‘‘A’’ but a student at Everett 











The final crowning of Olson as log-rolling champion of the Weyerhaeuser 
mill forces at Everett. The last challenger in the water. 
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high school. He declined to sacrifice his ama- 
teur standing by accepting the prize offered. 
Edward Marks, his co-worker at Mill ‘‘ A,’’ was 
second. 

A 25-yard swimming dash for boys under 
fifteen years of age also went to Mill ‘‘A’’ 
employees, Wesley Field finishing first and Wal- 
ter Thompson second. 


From among a considerable number of entries 
for the 25-yard swim for girls under fifteen 
years of age, Terry Lilga and I’Lee Bonner 
emerged victors, in first and second places, re- 
spectively. 

It was when the representatives of the two 
mills went into the log-rolling contest, however, 
that the lumbermen really enthused and rooted 
for their mill champion. For this competition 
the mill crews had chosen their best performers, 
and to Ragnar Olson and Henry Peterson went 
the task of defending the honors of Mill ‘‘A’’ 
and Mill ‘‘B’’ respectively. This contest was 
a hummer, and produced fervid interest, espe- 
cially among the older lumberjacks to whom it 
brought memories of earlier days when men 
were measured by their physical prowess and 
especially by their ability to ride ‘‘white 
water’’ or come off victor by ducking the spike- 
footed stick-spinner from his shifting, whirling 
perch on a log. It ended today when Olson 
set too fast a pace for Peterson and he went 
into the lake amid the shouts of the Mill ‘‘A’’ 
multitude. 








Luncheon was taken at the lake park by a 
large number of the picnickers who desired to 
remain for the dance in the evening. This, 
also, was a part of the day’s fixed program, and 
the company had offered a prize for the best 
waltzers. This was won by George Salget and 
Mrs. Charles Lee. Mr. Salget being an em- 
ployee of Mill ‘‘A’’ again demonstrated that 
shore arts are the forte of the riverside mill 
attaches. 

Mr. Wight’s advance estimate was that 
about two thousand six hundred persons, con- 
nected with the industry of the Weyerhaeuser 
company in Everett or members of their fam- 
ilies, would attend. The actual attendance 
was somewhat larger. Despite the size of the 
job undertaken, the entire program was staged 
without an incident that did not contribute to 
the enjoyment of the party. 

Vice president George 8. Long, of Tacoma, 
was an interested attendant at the picnic as 
was Manager W. H. Boner. 





THE FOREST'S SERVICE TO HEALTH 


Constable & Co., publishers in London, Eng- 
land, have brought out a book which deals with 
trees and forests from the standpoint of health 
and sanitation. The author is Augustine Henry, 
professor of forestry in the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, Ireland. The New York pub- 
lisher is E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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'Cross-the-lake swimmers at the Weyerhaeuser family picnic. 


Britt, the winner, at the right. 


Harold 
Everett, Wash. 


Mr. Henry needs no introduction to Amer- 
ixgans. His writings on forests and trees are well 
kuown and his knowledge of the subject is 
wide. 

He has here dealt with one particular phase 
ct forestry, that which concerns public health, 
and he has drawn most of his illustrations and 
eonclusions from the British Isles. The volume 
is illustrated with forty-nine maps and pictures, 
many of which represent municipal waterworks 
and catchment areas. The sanitary engineer 
whe concerns himself with water supplies for 
citivs will find much to interest him in these 
pagws; but there are many other matters of 
grea’ practical value, as the following list of 
chaptvr heads indicates: 

The Influence of Forests on Climate, 

The Sanitary Influence of Forests. 

Forests as Sites for Sanatoria. 

Parks in Towns and Municipal Forests. 

Trees tn Towns. 

Affore:tation of Pit Mounds. 

Condittons Affecting the Planting 
Catchmeut Areas. 

Additienal chapters deal with different fea- 
tures of sAyitary engineering in connection with 
timber. ‘Tho the work deals particularly with 
the British ¥sles, many of the facts and conelu- 
sions are cajtable of wide application. The sub- 
ject of forest conditions and stream flow in 
America is n*'ewed in the light of latest in- 
vestigations. 

The publishe#’s price for the book is $7.50 
net. 


of Water 





A close finish of an impromptu sprint at the Weyerhaeuser picnic at 





THE BUSINESS SITUATION IS BETTER 


WasurneTon, D. C., Sept. 1—In the opinion 
of the committee of statistics and standards 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as expressed in its semi-annual bulletin 
on crop and general conditions, there is no rea- 
son to become panicky regarding the present 
situation and outlook. From various develop- 
ments the committee discerns a tendency 
toward an increase in the supply of ecommodi- 
ties and a trend in some lines toward a lower 
level of values, notably leather and textiles. 

The committee notes that here and there 
mills are shutting down or operating on re- 
dueed schedule. The automobile industry is 
headed toward reduced output and the jewelry 
factories in New England are slowing down. 
Paper mills, however, are busy and full of or- 
ders, as are the metal trades. 

Conditions vary in the mining industry. Sil- 
ver is suffering from depreciation in, price and 
gold from high cost of production, while cop- 
per is dull owing to a large supply not disposed 
of. Lead is profiting from an increase in de- 
mand, while zine is low because supply ex- 
ceeds the demand. Iron mines are prosperous 
and the phosphate mines of the south are 
doing well after a period of slackness. Coal 
mining is suffering. from strikes and lack of 
ears. 

Regarding the building situation the com- 


mittee says: ‘‘Construction and building have 
slowed down, because of many things, such as 
high prices and scarcity of both labor and 
materials, and practical withdrawal of credit 
accommodations on new construction. Some 
essential materials of building are very scarce 
—cement and nails, for instance. Lumber can 
be had but ears for transportation can not.’’ 
The crop outlook, partly realized, the report 
states is for three billion bushels of corn, eight 
hundred million bushels of wheat and for a 
cotton crop of about twelve and a half million 
bales, tho the cotton crop is not yet out of 
danger. More oats, more tobacco, more pota- 
toes, the largest rice crop on record, more 
sugar, and a large hay crop also are assured. 
Referring to the agricultural situation in 
general the report says the farmer’s problems 
are those of prices for his produce and trans- 
portation to take it to market. The livestock 
industry is not prosperous, mainly because 
feed crops are too high in relation to livestock. 
This especially affects feeders who do not raise 
their grains. The prevailing opinion is that 
there are fewer cattle and hogs in the country 
than at this time last year, tho as many sheep. 
Poultry and dairy industries are steadily in- 
creasing; but in some sections farmers have 
stopped home dairying to cater to the in- 
creased demand from cities for whole milk. 


Good dairy stock is laggely replacing the serub 
in the South, but much tjme will be required in 
the Northwest to replaag herds depleted by the 
drouth and heat of las{ year. The wool mar- 
ket is slack and prices ar¢ low. 


—_—Onrn 


MICHIGAN MAN BUYS OREGON RAILWAY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 28.—Altho having a 
scrap value of about $400,000, the Pacific & 
Eastern Railroad, extending between Medford 
and Butte Falls, Ore., was sold at auction by 
Special Master Attorney Maguire, of Portland 
to M. D. Olds, of Sheboygan, Mich., lumberman, 
for $190,600. The sale price was the minimum 
set by the United States court for the auction 
and the terms were a déposit of $15,000 and the 
balance in sixty days. Olds was the only bidder. 
W. F. Turner, vice president of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway and system lines, 
who is receiver of the road, said that the Hill 
system favored seeing the railroad sold at the 
minimum price rather than see it scrapped. Mr. 
Olds holds a large block of the road’s bonds and 
for a year past has been tnying up timber 
tracts and leases along its rout¢. It is rumored 
that plans have been made for the building of 
one or more mills at Medford to cut timber 
tapped by the road in the Butte Falls district. 
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Serviceable Conveyors 
for Lumbermen 


To say that it is possible to increase the 
amount of stock stored in a certain place, to 
store it with greater neatness and precision, to 
speed up the unloading and the loading of motor 
trucks and to do away with practically all 
transit help sounds too good to be true. Never- 
theless it is true and may be accomplished by 
installing a Godfrey lumber conveyor. 

John F. Godfrey, now head of the Godfrey 
Conveyor Co., will be remembered by retail lum- 
bermen as having been a retailer himself here in 
Elkhart at one time. Being of a mechanical 
turn of mind, he invented a conveyor designed to 
handle coal, sand, gravel and similar materials. 
This conveyor was so successful and worked so 
economically that Mr. Godfrey set about de- 
signing a lumber conveyor, the first installation 
of which was made about a year and a half ago 
and has been followed up by other installations 
which are successfully reducing handling costs 
for their owners. 

The very simplicity of the Godfrey lumber 
conveyor is one of the numerous strong points in 
favor of its installation either in a retail yard, 
a wholesale concentrating yard or at a sawmill. 
The conveyor is of the monorail type and the 
entire system is very flexible so that an in- 
stallation can be made to meet practically any 
condition. 

This conveyor is especially suitable for han- 
dling large and long timbers—one of the ac 
companying illustrations shows it picking up a 
16x16-inch timber 30 feet long. The conveyor 
system can easily be extended over the side 
track and this makes it easy to unload timber 
directly from the car. The operator of the 
hoist, the man tallying the timbers and oné or 
two assistants are all that are necessary. This 
number can ordinarily be obtained from the 
regular force and thus it is possible practically 
to do away with the employment of transient 
labor for work of this character. Furthermore, 
the hoist quickly piles the material neatly and 
without danger to any of the operators. Its ac- 
cident prevention qualities are such as to com- 
mend it to lumbermen generally. 

As the hoist has ample power it is easy to 
transport unit packages of yard stock to pile 
or to lift a load from a waiting rack to the bed 
of a motor truck. In fact, this conveyor system 


is a very excellent ad- 
junct to a motor deliv- 
ery system. Motor 
trucks, if kept busy 
all the time, will pay 
good dividends, but 
only too frequently 
lumbermen have no 
means of speeding up 
the loading of the 
trucks in the yard. 
However, by the use 
of wagons to assemblé 
loads there may al- 
ways be a load waiting 
for a motor truck. 
The conveyor will 
easily pick up a load 
and dump it upon a 
truck. By providing a 
motor truck loading 
base and taking all 
loads to this base, the 
handling of motor de- 
liveries can be greatly 
facilitated and the ex- 
pense of the delivery 
considerably cut by 
the operation of a God- 
frey conveyor. Nor- 
mally installations of 
a conveyor of this type 
are of electric drive, 
but the equipment can 
be operated by a steam 
or gasoline engine. 
More than one lum- 
ber company has found 
that the Godfrey Con- 
veyor Co. manufactures a 
satisfactory and economical coal conveying 
system. With the increasing difficulties per- 
taining to the unloading of cars of coal, the 
additional charges that are being added to 
demurrage and the scarcity of help, such a con- 
veyor system is of the greatest use and im- 
portance. The same simplicity marks the coal 
conveyor as distinguishes the lumber conveyor 
and all in all the two work very handily. As a 
matter of fact these two systems may be com- 





very dependable, 





Note how this shed has been opened up to permit the Godfrey lumber conveyor to operate. 
The conveyor is picking up a big timber 16x16—30. 








The conveyor at work loading timbers on a motor truck. All the tim- 
bers shown were piled by the Godfrey conveyor. 


bined to work with excellent results in prac- 
tically any lumber yard. 

The Godfrey lumber conveyor is easy to oper- 
ate, easy to keep in repair and economical to 
install. It can be adapted to practically any 
existing plant. The Godfrey Conveyor Co. main- 
tains a special staff of sales engineers who make 
a business of recommending installations to 
meet unusual yard conditions. They are alwaye 
glad to coéperate with lumbermen in suggest- 
ing efficient handling methods. 

As piling and unpiling is largely done 
mechanically by the aid of this conveyor, lumber 
and especially timbers can be piled much higher 
than where the piling is done by hand and con- 
sequently a good deal more material may be 
stored in the same space. Also if all of the 
material is handled by the conveyor system it 
will be possible to do away with alleys and 
yards and thus very materially decrease the 
necessary size of the yard, or on the other hand 
greatly increase the storage capacity of the 
existing yard. 





BOOST WOOD BARREL AS FOOD CONTAINER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 30.—‘‘Some Light in 
Dark Corners,’’ is the title of an attractive 
booklet just got out by the slack division of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica. The booklet is a part of the advertising 
campaign in favor of the wood barrel conducted 
by the division in national magazines appealing 
to women. ‘‘ Nice clean food in nice clean wood 
barrels,’’ the slogan of the association, appears 
at the bottom of each page. 

The old ‘‘Grandpa’’ in the book hates nice 
clean wood barrels, the story goes, for the same 
good qualities that make you like them. 
‘¢Grandfather,’’ the book tells us, ‘‘was one 
of the biggest, shiniest, hardest shelled old 
cockroaches that ever lived in a crack or scur- 
ried across the floor, dodging an upraised boot 
with marvelous agility.’’ The book points out 
the many advantages from the standpoint of 
cleanliness of the wood barrel and also tells of 
the economy of such container. 
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CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS SHOW GAIN 


There is more than $103,312,000 worth of 
building construction now under way in Chi- 
cago, according to a statement made on Friday 
of this week by John G, McHugh, chief building 
inspector. 


The building department of Chicago lists the 
number of building permits issued during Au- 
gust at 308, which is an increase of fifty-five 
over July and is twenty more than issued in 
August, 1919. The value of the buildings rep- 
resented by the 308 August permits is $5,521,- 
000, as compared with valuations of $4,960,000 
in August of last year. The permits issued last 
month included eleven for apartment buildings, 
which is five more than were authorized in July. 
Chief Building Inspector McHugh said that 
most of the apartment permits are for buildings 
of from eighteen to fifty flats, and that few 
permits are being issued for two- and three- 
apartment buildings. 





RAZES OLD BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 30.—The work of 
demolishing the old Baldwin locomotive plant is 
well under way. -But it is not the plant where 
the most and greatest of the railroad monsters 
of today are being built. It is, however, a 
greater place in the history of progress in the 
world, for it is the original home of the plant 
—the place where ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ one of the 
first locomotives, was built. When it is. con- 
sidered that the railroad is acknowledged as 
the one greatest factor in the development of 
the world in the last two centuries, it will be 
seen that this spot is of the highest interest his- 
torically. Most of the engines operated in Europe 
today are of American make, and many of them 
were built in Philadelphia. The development 
by railroad is credited largely to a Phila- 
delphian, Matthias William Baldwin, who 
made his first locomotive in a small shop on 
Sansom Street, west of Second, which is now 
being torn down. Sansom Street was originally 
called Lodge Street, because on its corner, at 
Second, was the first Masonic Lodge in Amer- 
ica. To the west were the docks and yards of 
Stephen Girard, on Dock Creek, which is now 
Dock Street and is several squares from the 
water. This shop is supposed to be over one 
hundred and fifty years old and was evidently 
built when that section of the city was largely 
taken up with shipping. -The building adjoin- 
ing to the west was for many, many years one 
of the most famous of the city’s ship chand- 
leries. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
very sturdy frame of the original Baldwin 
plant. The timbers are of some coniferous 
wood, hand hewed, and are about 10 by 14 to 
16 inches, and over 45 feet long. They are 





today in an excellent state of preservation. 
The pillars in the frame are, however, of the 
greatest interest. It was supposed before the 
building was torn down that they were whole 
trees in the round, but it has been discovered 
that they are in reality masts. Evidently 
Girard and other ship masters had a stock of 
broken masts lying about their yards, and 
when this building was put up the good sec- 
tions were cut out of them for pillars. The 
shoulders, stepping and block mortises may 
be seen in the photograph. After the Baldwin 





: AN EXAMPLE OF COLONIAL MILLWORK 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 30.—The accom- 
panying illustration was made from a photo- 
graph of part of the frame of one of the win- 
dows in the old Walnut Street Theater, in this 
city. This theater was the first in America, 
having been built in 1808, and is now, when 
it is being remodeled, furnishing many inter- 
esting examples of the kind of lumber used 
and the way in which it was used in the days 
when the City of Brotherly Love was young. 

In 1808, no doubt, all 











construction lumber was 
eut locally, and there 
was plenty of it. In- 
stead of several pieces 
of worked lumber being 
built together to make 
the frame, the carpen- 
ter who was assigned 
the job evidently se- 
lected a log to his lik- 
ing and set to work. 
First the broadax was 
used to hew out a tim- 
ber about 6 by 8 inches 
and over 7 feet long. 
This was to be an 
ornate window, and 
must not be plain, so 
with infinite eare the 
timber was gradually 
worked down by hand, 
so that there would be 
a nice molding on the 
front. ‘Then -the run 
for the sash weights 
had to be dug out with 
a chisel. Finally the 
ends had to be tenoned 
and the moldings mit- 
ered, the pulleys set in, 
holes bored and pins 








SECTIONS OF HAND MADE FRAME, WALNUT STREET THEATER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


plant was moved from there, this building 
was used for heavy storage, but it will be seen 
that the frame is as sturdy as ever. Some of 
the brickwork on the front gave way recently 
and fell into the street, causing the city to con- 
demn the building. There is not a bolt in this 
construction, all the fastening being mortises, 
tenons and pins. The wood in the masts used 
for uprights is an interesting study, as it may 
be of many kinds and come from many parts 
of the world. Apparently all of it is of soft- 
woods in the nature of spruce or pine. How 
old some of them may be no man can tell, and 
it does not take any great imagination to con- 
struct some of the scenes these masts may have 
witnessed in the days of the gay buccaneers, 
pirates, privateers and slavers. 








FRAMEWORK OF ORIGINAL BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


made. In this process, 
more than half the lum- 
ber was cut away, but 
it left a mighty sub- 
stantial frame that can not come apart and 
which was as sound: when taken out as when 
put in. This frame is cut from some of the 
pines, but is not white pine, and has been 
identified unscientifieally as a species of long- 
leaf pine which grew here rather sparsely but 
which has since been entireiy eliminated from 
the forest growth. 

The front view, showing the molding, shows 
also an accumulation of coats of paint that in 
some places measures a full thirty-second of 
an inch thick. The rear view shows the sash- 
weight run, and the cross section proves con- 
clusively that the whole was worked out of one 
solid piece of lumber. 

The hinge pin, which protrudes six inches 
beyond the back of the frame, is of hand 
wrought iron, and the pulley is held in place 
by hand made nails. 


ADDS TO FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH 


Lockport, N. Y., Aug. 30.—Following out 
special plans for general advancement in re- 
search work, the Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
has completed a 40x50-foot addition to the 
research laboratory connected with its steel 
mills at Lockport. Additional equipment that 
will make it possible greatly to extend its faeili- 
ties for carrying on development and research 
work has been installed. This includes a 300- 
to 500-pound capacity special type electric melt- 
ing furnace, special electric heating furnace 
and other tools. New formulas and methods for 
making special steels will be worked out at the 
enlarged laboratory under the direction of an 
expert metallurgical staff. 








ALUMINUM sheets so thin that ten thousand 


‘of them in a stack would bulk less than one 


inch, are ysed in waterproofing certain lam- 
inated parts of airplanes, particularly the pro- 
pellers, and a pound of the leaf suffices to cover 
more than one thousand square feet of the 
wood and to keep dampness out. 
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SHIPPER SUPPLIES OWN FREIGHT CARS 


ALPINE, WASH., Aug. 28.—A novel plan is 
being worked out by the Alpine Lumber Co. 
here, located on the Great Northern Railroad 
on the western slope of the Cascade Mountains. 
Owing to the seriousness of the car shortage 
and-the fact that this concern’s plant is in the 
mountains, with very limited space on which to 
store lumber, it had arrived at a condition where 
it was necessary to move some of its stock or 
close down its plant. Nine flat cars were pur- 
chased and are being used in which to ship 
lumber to points in eastern Washington. Speak- 
ing of the results, F. F. Duell, of the Alpine 
Lumber Co., states: 

Thus far we have loaded out the nine cars once 
and four of them have gone on their second trip. 
The service was not as fast as we had expected, 
but we hope to be able to improve this as the rail- 
road. operating department becomes more familiar 
with our arrangement. Lumber shipped on our 
cars bears the same freight as on other cars. Our 
cars are for our use and are returned to us as soon 
as unloaded. That is, they are supposed to be. 
We are allowed $.006 per mile both ways for the 
use of the cars. 

The experiment of the Alpine Lumber Co. 
will be watched with interest by other: lumber 
manufacturers and shippers on the north Coast, 
and probably elsewhere, 





CYPRESS SALESMEN IN ANNUAL 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 30.—The salesmen 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. ‘‘mobilized’’ 
here last week for the annual convention and 
conference. The conference began Wednesday 
morning and continued thru Friday, morning 
and afternoon sessions being held in the com- 
pany’s offices. The program was planned and 


under direction of Manager Walter C. Dwyer. 
President J. F. Wigginton and other representa- 
tives of the manufacturing side, including 
Messrs. Hewes, of Jeanerette; Vetter, of St. 
Bernard; McCormick, of St. James; MeClellan, 
of Des Allemands, and Pesque, of Arabi, were 
in attendance. 

A visit to the Arabi mill plant of the Si. 
Bernard Cypress Co. proved one of the features 
of the meet, the visitors being given opportunity 
to study mill operations and methods, with 
Manager J. J. Vetter as guide. From the social 
viewpoint the big feature was of course the 
annual banquet, given at the Lumbermen’s Club 
Thursday night. The attendance included all 
members of the company’s office staff along 
with the company’s officers, the visiting sales- 
men and a few invited guests. Jack Ray, hail- 
ing from Waco in Texas, well known and widely 
popular, was told off to serve as toastmaster ; 


‘it is hardly necessary to add that the session 


proved memorably enjoyable. 


BOBLBLB LL LI III 


WOODS USED FOR HANDLES 


Handle makers in this country consume yearly 
280,000,000 feet of wood in the manufacture of 
handles of various kinds. Some handles re- 
quire tough, strong elastic avoods, but others 
are satisfactory if made of softer, weaker ma- 
terial. The leading handle woods and the 
yearly call for each are shown in the figures 
which follow: 


Feet 
PS ET ee Ue 120,000,000 
I Rte ne re tres ery Ant 64,000,000 
MIRED lot's. Sais Soares) Simm Sisis18.8 a hiate ote 41,000,000 
OO ere er em men ee my ee 16,000,000 
Sere Se Pere rr errr Te 12,000,000 
PEP er eee ere ee ee 9,000,000 
ee een fa oa 7.000.000 
BRM rcs Coins one's 3.0 3 enema eters 3,000,000 


ALMOST READY TO MILL CYPRESS AND PINE 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 31.—The work of 
rehabilitating the Artega plant of the Gress 
Manufacturing Co., which was recently pur- 
chased by the Putnam Lumber Co., is progress 
ing rapidly, and the enlarged and improved 
plant will be ready for operation by Oct. 1. The 
Artega plant of the Gress Manufacturing Co. 
is practically within the city limits of Jackson- 
ville, but on the other side of the city from the 
Milldale operation of the Putnam Lumber Co. 
It has a 9-foot single cutting band mill, erected 
about three years ago, with a modern planing 
mill’ and other facilities in connection. The 
new owners expect to make this one of the very 
best cypress plants in the South and will manu- 
facture there the 450,000,000 feet of gulf red 
eypress, which has been owned by the Putnam 
Lumber Co. for twenty years. The company 
plans to produce at this plant cypress lumber 
at the rate of 100,000 feet daily and will have 
facilities for shipping this cypress by rail or 
water to all points on the globe. In addition 
it will have an advantage possessed by no other 
lumber concern in the country, as it is able to 
furnish eypress and pine in mixed carloads 
when required. 

The cypress timber to be manufactured at 
the Gress Manufacturing Co. plant immedis tely 
adjoins the immense pine holdings of the Put- 
nam Lumber Co., estimated to amount to 
1,200,000,000 feet. The cypress plant, as well 
as the southern pine operation at Milldale, will 
be under the direction of General Manager M. 
L. Fleishel. 


BBA" 

THE ROOT of the mesquite tree is more valu- 
able than the trunk wood for fuel. This re- 
verses the usual rule that root wood is inferior 
to that of the trunk for firewood. 





ALL HOO-HOO 


HOO-HCO PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1—The following is 
the official program for the Hoo-Hoo annual 
concatenation in St. Louis, Sept. 8-10: 
FIRST DAY—WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 8 
5:09 p.m. Osirian Cloister meeting and initiation, 
Convention hall, Hotel Statler. 
7:09 p.m. Osirian Cloister dinner and entertain- 


ment. Cordial invitation extended to 
the ladies. Noel Poepping’s orches- 
tra. 


Lemen’s quartette. 

Supreme Nine members, both past and 
present, all Vicegerents, Past Vice- 
gerents and Hoo-Heo members in 
good standing, belonging to the order 
for two years or more, are eligible to 
membership in the Osirian Cloister. 
Each one of the above can nominate 
one or other Hoo-Hoo in good stand- 
ing. Applications can be had at con- 
vention headquarters. 

SECOND DAY—THURSDAY, SEPT. 9 
9:09 a.m. Registration. 

Opening of the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting, convention hall, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Snark of the Universe R,. A. His- 
cox, of San Francisco, Calif., presid- 
ing. 

Invocation, Supreme Chaplain Peter A. 
Simpkins. 

Address of welcome— 

On behalf of St. Louis, Mayor Henry 
W. Kiel. 

On behalf of St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce and the St. Louis con- 
vention, publicity and tourist bu- 
reau, Capt. Robert E. Lee, of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

Response. 
Annual report of Snark of the Universe 

R. A. Hiscox. 

Annual report of Secretary-treasurer 

H. R. Isherwood. 

Appointment of committees. 

Ladies’ luncheon—Statler roof garden. 

Ladies and gentlemen—Auto ride, leav- 
ing Hotel Statler to Anheuser-Busch 
plant; returning thru Forest Park 
and the residential district to hotel. 

Ladies—Theater party. 

Concatenation—Convention hall, 
Statler. 


Ladies and gentlemen. 

Buffet luncheon—Entertainment. 
Noel Poepping’s orchestra. 
Lemen’s quartette. 
Whistler—Mr. Erblank. 


12 :09 
2:09 p.m. 





8:09 p.m. 


9:09 p.m. Hotel 


— 


1:09 p.m. 


LOOKING TOWARD ST. LOUIS 


THIRD DAY—FRIDAY, SEPT. 10 


9:09 a.m. Business session. 

Address by Supreme Chaplain Peter A. 
Simpkins, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Address by (to be announced later). 

General discussion for good of the or- 
der. 

2:09 p.m. Meeting called to order, 

General discussion for good of the or- 
der. 

Report of committees. 

ection of officers. 

Selection of place for thirtieth annual 
meeting, 1921. 

10:09 Ladies will leave Hotel Statler with 
members of ladies’ reception commit- 
tee for shopping tour to leading de- 
partment stores. 

2:09 p.m. Ladies—Auto ride, leaving Hotel Stat- 
ler for Shaw’s garden, and other 
points of interest. 

6:09 p.m. Autos will leave Hotel Statler for Cen- 


tury Boat Club. 


Dinner and entertainment. 
ter—W. G. Funck. 

Century orchestra. 

Overseas quartette. 

Dancing. 

Souvenirs. 


eee 


WELCOME IN NEW HOC-HOC YEAR 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1—Corinth, Miss., has 
always been noted as a live Hoo-Hoo city, and 
in order to keep true to the records of the past, 
Vicegerent H. C. Bell simply could not let the 
old Hoo-Hoo year go out without holding at 
least one more concatenation, according to re- 
ports received today by Secretary-treasurer H. 
R. Isherwood. As a result, a good number of 
the old members gathered together last Satur- 
day evening at the Knights of Pythias hall and 
celebrated in true Hoo-Hoo manner the passing 
of the old year. The ‘‘Rat Catchers’’ of 
Corinth were on the job early and they had 
rounded up eight Kittens that were real rep- 
resentatives of the lumber industry. Supreme 
Serivenoter M. M. Elledge in keeping with his 
belief and his reputation as an enthusiastic Hoo- 
Hoo, handled the work of Junior. This is the 
second concatenation for the year for Viceger- 
ent Bell. : 

Following is a list ef the officers officiating: 
Snark, H. C. Bell; Senior Hoo-Hoo, L. F. 


:09 p.m. 


Toastmas- 


Ganett; Junior Hoo-Hoo, M. M. Elledge; Bo- 
jum, C. D. Whitfield; Scrivenoter, J. E. Me- 
Nally; Jabberwock, 8. J. Richardson; Custoea- 
tian, J. W. Widmaier; Arcanoper, Mr. Miller; 
Gurdon, E. A. Smith. 


The candidates follow: Oliver E. Bradway, 





Amory, Miss.; Robert Walsey Brewster, 
Corinth, Miss.; Thomas Wallace Cabeen, 
Amory, Miss.; Daniel Boone Delph, Tisho- 


mingo, Miss.; Victor W. Inzer, Amory, Miss. ; 
A. Carson Parham, Amory, Miss.; Lloyd S. 
Stubbins, Corinth, Miss.; Guy Curtis Younger- 
man, Red Bay, Ala. 


mae & ammo 


TWELVE CALIFORNIAN KITTENS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1.—Seeretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood, of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, today reeeived a report of the con- 
eatenation at Fresno, Calif., last Saturday un- 
der the direction of Vicegerent Snark C. D. 
LeMaster. Twelve kittens were waiting in the 
outer darkness to enter Hoo-Hoo land and be- 
come acquainted with its mysteries and prin- 
ciples. Snark R. A. Hiscox was among those 
present. 

Mr. LeMaster’s distriet took first place in 
Califorgia during the Hoo-Hoo year now clos- 
ing, with a total of forty-nine initiations. It 
was his third coneatenation for the year. 


~ 


CONCATENATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 28.—Theodore 
Lerch, Vicegerent of the bay district, wound 
up the Hoo-Hoo year with a very classy con- 
catenation at the San Francisco Commercial 
Club on the evening of Aug. 21, There was 
an attendance of nearly a hundred Hoo-Hoo, 
including a good representation from outside 
districts. The evening started off with a din- 
ner and plenty: of entertainment was furnished 
in the form of a cabaret show. R. A. Hiscox, 
Snark of the Universe, made ap inspiring talk 
on the achievements of the last year and the 
plans for broadening the scope of operations 
of Hoo-Hoo during the coming year. He read 








a letter from Secretary H. R. Isherwood, giv- 
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ing details of what is proposed to be accom- 
plished at the forthcoming Annual in St. Louis 
and explaining the reasons for increasing the 
amount of the annual dues. 

The Supreme Snark referred to the proba- 
bility that the 1921 Annual would be held in 
Fresno and expressed belief than San Francisco 
would do her share towards making it a sue- 
cess. In addition to Snark of the Universe 
Hiscox, Messrs. Cottrell, Landrum and C. D. 
LeMaster will go to the St. Louis concatena- 
tion from California. 

Charles D. LeMaster, Vicegerent of the valley 
district, made a brief talk regarding the cam- 
paign for securing the 1921 Annual for Fresno 
and asked the assistance of all Hoo-Hoo. 

Vicegerent Lerch referred feelingly to the 
death of Brother Guy A. Buell and of Brother 


Rasmussen since the last conecatenations. He 
suggested that letters of condolence be sent to 
the families of the deceased brothers and on 
motion it was voted that the Scrivenoter be 
instructed to attend to the matter. 

The officers for the Concatention were: 
Snark, Theodore T. Lerch; Senior Hoo-Hoo, F. 
Paramino; Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. A. Kupfer; 
Serivenoter, John M. Hencken; Jabberwock, 
John L. Reed; Areanoper, F. S. Hamlin, Bojum, 
R. T. Buzard; Gurdon, C. E. Chipchase; Cus- 
toeatian, O. H. Johnson. 

The initiates were: Chester Allen Ames, 
Robert B. Bird, Gus Adolph Bauman, J. Allen 
Wentworth, George Otis Spurrier, Walter 
Joseph Mulligan, Frank John O’Connor, Axel 
F. Mikkelsen, Rea W. Shaw, Bartlett Rodolph 
Williamson and Frederick K. P. McFarlan. 





Southeast Missouri Retailers Meet 


SIKEsToN, Mo., Aug. 30.—Members of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which held its eighth meeting here 
last Thursday, have gone back to their homes 
better merchants as a result of the discussions 
which marked a busy all-day session and of 
mingling with their fellow dealers. Forty-six 
dealers were present, this being the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the association, 
which was organized in 1916. 

The association’s possible membership is 
seventy-nine dealers. Seventy-five are members, 
and Secretary J. 8. N. Farquhar, of Frederick- 
town, will get the other four if they don’t 
watch out. The treasurer reported that every 
member has paid his dues, and that the asso- 
ciation had a balance of $107. ‘‘Had’’ is the 
proper word to use, as the visitors were the 
guests of the association and the local dealers 
at a banquet in the evening, at which real 
chicken pie was served. 

The address of President Charles E. Kief- 
ner, of Perryville, ‘‘If Lumber Could Talk,’’ 
was most unusual. [This address appears in 
full on the front page of this issue—EDITonr. ] 

Select Poplar Bluff for Next Convention 

The address of welcome was delivered by 
Mayor C. C. White, who presented the key of 
the city, a key of wood covered with gold. A 
further weleome was given by Dr. E. J. Malone, 
a pioneer of Sikeston, and at one time in the 
lumber business. The response was made by 
Oscar Fuller, of Portageville. 

The action of the convention at Cape Girar- 
deau in making that the permanent place for 
the annual convention was rescinded, and Poplar 
Bluff was selected for the next convention. 


What Can Be Learned from the Salesman 


A. W. Greer, of Poplar Bluff, told what could 
be learned from the traveling salesman. He 
said that the dealer should realize that the 
traveling salesman is human and that he has 
a right to expect the same courteous treatment 
when he visits a dealer as the dealer would 
expect if he visited the salesman’s firm. He 
said that the salesman has a thoro knowledge 
of the line he represents and of his competitors, 
that he knows conditions in the territory and 
that he knows what other dealers are doing to 
make successes. 


How to Make the Lumber Business Pay 


In the absence of A. W. Dillman, E. C. Robin- 
son, of St. Louis, who owns a chain of line 
yards in southeast Missouri, spoke on, ‘‘ How 
to Make the Lumber Business Pay.’’ He sug- 
gested this slogan: ‘‘Be honest with yourself 
and your competitor.’’ He continued: 

‘*One of the best friends I have is a real 
honest competitor. If the lumber dealers will 
always treat their competitors fairly they in 
turn will be treated fairly. I believe in legi- 
timate competition. This thing of shipping 
into some other man’s territory is bad. It dis- 
turbs conditions. ’’ 

Mr. Robinson pleaded for an improvement 
in credit conditions. He said that the dealers 
sold their lumber on too long terms; that this 
idea of carrying a farmer for a year was al! 
wrong. He declared that it was the merchant’s 





fault, not the customer’s. The speaker pointed 
out that if he got 8 percent interest on the 
outstanding accounts, it was not enough to 
make the business profitable, as the profit came 
from frequent turnover. 


Should Sell Lumber by Finished Unit 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, related some of the conclusions arrived 
at as a result of years of experience in the re- 
tail lumber business and later as field man for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. He cited a number of examples to prove 
why lumber should not be quoted by the thou- 
sand feet and showed why quotations should 
be on the basis of the finished unit. He con- 
cluded by inviting the lumbermen to come to 
the coneatenation in St. Louis. This invitation 
was supplemented by Mr. Robinson, who urged 
the dealers to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
that city. 

W. H. Powell, president of the W. H. Powell 
Lumber Co., St. James, spoke on ‘‘ Trucks and 
Trailers.’’ He gave his experiences in saw- 
mill operations. 


Unanimous for Thousand Pack Shingles 

The question box was opened, the first query 
starting a lively discussion. It was: ‘‘Do we 
want shingles by the thousand or by the square 
pack?’’ It was unanimously decided for the 
thousand unit. E. C. Robinson, W. H. Powell 
and R. L. Ladd, of Dexter, opposed the square 
pack, which was championed by Leon Herrick. 
president W. S. Crawford Lumber Co., and by 
Mr. Isherwood. 


Operating Yard on Cash and Carry Basis 


Can a retail yard be operated on a cash and 
carry basis? was the next question. J.C. Metz, 
of Poplar Bluff, said that at that place it could 
not be done, altho the plan was in operation at 
another yard. Mr. Powell said that they gave 
5 percent discount for cash, a plan that worked 
‘like a charm.’’ Mr. Robinson said he did 
not think that the dealers could get down to a 
cash basis in this part of the State, but he 
pleaded for a better system of extending credit 
than now prevails. 

Should cement be figured net with the sacks 
or sold gross? was asked. It was generally 
agreed that it would be better to quote the net 
price, as the gross price sounds as if it were a 
larger amount. 

‘*Sell it,’’ and ‘‘drag it off,’’? were some of 
answers to the question ‘‘ How to eliminate dead 
stock.’’ 

The association went on record as favoring 
the Stephens bill, providing for the elimination 
of unfair competition. 


Wind Up With Chicken Pie Banquet 

In the evening a banquet was held in the 
basement of the Methodist church. It was 
served by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and the waitresses were the young 
women of the town. Mr. Kiefner was toast- 
master, and talks were made by C. F. Bruton 
and Ralph Bailey. There were songs by Miss 
Hazel Stubbs and a reading by Miss Jennie 
Albright. 





The day order is received we ship 


Hardwood Flooring 


from our Chicago Warehouse 
Any quantity—any time. 















A shipping platform that ac dates 12 cars at a time. 





Every foot of our flooring guaranteed for quality and 
milling; you and your customers calidied. 
All 3¢”" Oak Flooring carefully wrapped in heavy 
paper, free of charge, to prevent damage in transit 
and at the job. 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 














A PLAN SERVICE 


Compiled by and for the Retail 
Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 
ber Dealers’ Service Bureau 











417 South Dearborn Street 
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SEND {22. BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 


adaptability to any climate. 
< Representative Cal. Homes” 


50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

55 Plans. $3000 to $20.000—$1- 
“West Coast Bungalows 


60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 
Money back if not satisfed.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., i 351 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 














A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next’ 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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RED BOOK 


Aagust Edition Ready 


By the time you see this enquire 
about it if you are not acquainted. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes and i your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard equipment’”’ in the service 
“Modern Bunga- 





.50. jay; newest and best home ideas 
Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day ‘) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


' % on ee ee Bidg. NEW ORLEANS , 


Jasper Lemieux 














Timber Cruises Valuation and Maps 
The Largest House of Its Kind in America 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Southern and Central Office 
The Lumbe . 





rmen’s Northern Office 
Maunsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. Old Town, Maine 




















Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Sept. 9—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
La, Monthly meeting. 

Sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Sept. 10-11—Ohio Forestry Association, Carbon- 
dale, Ohio. Second camp fire meeting. 

Sept. 16—Northern Logging Congress, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Sept. 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, icago. Conference 
ra standardization of sizes of lumber and mold- 
ng. 

Oct. 6-9—Pacific 
B. C. Annual, 

Oct. 7-8—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ethics Conference. 


Logging Congress, Vancouver, 


Association, 
Second Trade 


-_A 


PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS DATE 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 28.—George M. Corn- 
wall, secretary of the Pacific Logging Congress, 
announces that the eleventh annual session of 
the organization will be held at Vancouver, 
B. C., on Oct. 6 to 9 inclusive. Details of the 
program are now being arranged. 





WEST ‘VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION DATE 


HuntTINGTON, W. Va., Aug. 30.—Plans for 
the next convention of the West Virginia Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association at 
Clarksburg, Feb. 10 and 11, of next year, were 
laid at the regular midsummer meeting of the 
directors here. It was decided to admit into 
membership of the association lumbermen and 
builders’ supply dealers of a considerable part 
of Virginia, including Roanoke and Petersburg. 
At present there is no association in that State. 
Directors present at the conference were C. H. 
Whitescarver, of Williamson; J. R. Spears of 
Fairmont; A. H. Cundell, of Clarksburg; H. E. 
Shadle, of Charleston; C. W. Pierce, of Gra- 
ham, Va.; H. A. Davidson and G. M. Mossman, 
of Huntington. 





CONFER ON SIZE STANDARDIZATION 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued a call for a general confer- 
ence on the standardization of sizes for yard 
lumber and the standardization of wood mold- 
ings and forms, to be held in Chicago at the 
Congress Hotel on Sept. 28 and 29. It is de- 
sired that representatives of wholesale, retail 
and manufacturers’ associations be in attend- 
ance, and especially are the chief graders of the 
various associations invited. It is stated that 
‘*progress reports have been issued from time 
to time and discussed and altered in conference 
with the Forest Products Laboratory, organiza- 
tions of consumers and distributers and manu- 
facturers’ associations’’ and ‘‘the results, in as 
nearly complete form as possible, are ready to 
be presented’’ at the coming conference. 





NEW WEST COAST INSPECTION RULES 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 28.—New reinspection 
rules, designed to prevent abuse of the service, 
have been issued by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, as follows: 


Copies of invoices, minus prices, must accom- 
pany all requests for reinspection. 

When a shipment consists of bundled stock, ship- 
per must indicate what percentage of the shipment 
he desires reinspected. 

All requests for reinspection must be accom- 
panied by a statement giving the exact location of 
where the material is being held for reinspection ; 
and also the name of the dealer or storage com- 
pany holding same: 

Applicants for reinspection must arrange with 
consignee or storage company to furnish sufficient 
labor to handle material at time of reinspéction, 
= labor to be charged into the cost of reinspec- 
tion. 

If upon arrival of the inspector, consignee or 
storage company declines to furnish or pay for 
labor necessary properly to conduct the inspec- 
tion, the inspector will secure a written statement 
from consignee or storage company to that effect, 
and immediately proceed with other inspections. 

Invoice to cover time and expense of inspector 


to and from points where labor is refused will be 





charged against shipper making request for rein- 
spection. 


Commenting on the amended rules, Robert 
B. Allen, secretary-manager of the association, 
says: 


For the most part, the association men engaged 
in_ reinspection service have received every con- 
sideration on the part of consignees ; however, there 
have been instances wherein the consignees or stor- 
age company holding lumber for reinspection ap- 
parently looks upon an official inspector as a com- 
bination messenger boy, employment office, banker 
and clairvoyant. The abuse of the privilege has 
greatly interfered with the efficient handling of 
inspection, and it is hoped that the new rules will 
overcome this trouble. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN LOGGERS MEET 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Aug. 30.—The annual 
meeting of the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ As- 
sociation was held at the Oneida Hotel on Fri- 
day of last week. The morning session was de- 
voted to general business and the election of 
officers, and in the afternoon the visiting log- 
gers were shown a movie film, by a representa- 
tive of the Holt Manufacturing Co., demon- 
strating the use of Caterpillar tractors in the 
logging industry. 

J. D. Mylrea, of the Thunder Lake Lumber 
Co., was reélected president of the association. 
The other officers elected are: J. R. MacQuillan, 
of the Langlade Lumber Co., vice president; 
J. B. Heinemann, of the Heinemann Lumber 
Co., of Wausau, treasurer; and H. C. Smith, of 
the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., secretary. 












DWIGHT MORRISON, 
Outfielder of the King- 
Ryder Lumber’ Co.'s 
Team at Bonami, La., 
Who Leads the Team 
with a Batting Aver- 
age of .383. : 











NATIONAL TIE PRODUCERS’ BULLETIN 

San Franoisco, Cauir., Aug. 28.—E. M. 
Blake, president of the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers, with headquarters 
at Room 900, Fife Building, San Francisco, 
announces that the Cross Tie Bulletin which has 
just been launched here as the official organ 
will take the place of the ‘‘Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducer’’ formerly issued from St. Louis. The 
initial issue, of eleven hundred copies, contains 
much information of value to the industry, in- 
cluding a message from President Blake. He 
states that the bulletin is going to about four 
hundred purchasing tie and timber agents and 
to the tie and timber agents of the principal 
railroads, as well as to the tie concerns that are 
members of the association. 





DEMURRAGE UNLAWFULLY ASSESSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered the Central 
West Virginia & Southern Railroad to repay to 
John Halfpenny, a Philadelphia lumber dealer, the 
sum of $45 illegally assessed and collected as 
demurrage charges on a carload of lumber held at 
Jenningston, W. Va., on account of an embargo at 
that point. The lumber was loaded and placed 
in charge of the railroad for shipment on the day 
the embargo was declared, but before notice had 
reached Jenningston. . 
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DETROIT LUMBERMEN’S OUTING 

Detroit, Miow., Aug. 30.—Golf and other 
games composed the program which marked the 
lumbermen’s outing at the Redford Country 
club last week. Practically every retail and 
wholesale lumber firm in Detroit was repre- 
sented. Jeff B. Webb and Carl E. Huyette 
were in charge of the program. 

Alex Ross, Detroit Golf Club professional, 
directed the golf tournament, which was a fea- 
ture of the day and was won by Dean Robin- 
son, who as a consequence holds the lumber- 
men’s cup for the next year. J. Stuart was 
runner-up. The September meeting probably 
will be held at Essex Golf Club, near Windsor, 
Ont. 


LUMBERMEN’S TEAM TOPS LEAGUE 


DENVER, CoLo., Aug. 30.—The Denver Com- 
mercial Baseball League season has come to a 
close and this year’s champions are the boys 





that played under the colors of the McPhee & _ 


McGinnity Co. The team representing the 
lumber firm lost but one game during the sea- 
son, winning fourteen with a percentage of .933. 
The championship was won from a field of 
classy teams, which makes the win all the more 
creditable. 

Every player on the team is a bona fide em- 
ployee of the McPhee & McGinnity Co. and not 
one of them was ordered off the field during 








est in it is being taken by the forty prominent 


_lumbermen who are members of the organiza- 


tion. 





TO ENLARGE SCOPE OF EXCHANGE 


Str. Louis, Mo., Aug. 30.—Announcement has 
been made by O. A. Pier, secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, that the ex- 
change will remove on Sept. 1 to quarters in 
the Statler Hotel, occupying a suite on the 
first floor, above the mezzanine floor. 

The plan for enlarging the scope of the ex- 
change is thus outlined by Mr. Pier: 


Arrangements have been made for all the privi- 
leges of the Statler Hotel to be extended to mem- 
bers and guests. Henceforth, the Statler Hotel 
will be a real community lumber center, and the 
fullest codperation of all lumbermen is solicited 
in order that a great revival of interest in lum- 
ber matters, and in the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, may be the outgrowth of this plan of 
activity. 

Members, and visiting lumbermen from out- 
side St. Louis, and all lumbermen in St. Louis, 
whether members of the exchange or not, are 
cordially invited to avail themselves of this serv- 
ice. 

Arrangements have been made for tables in the 
main dining room and also in the cafeteria as 
may be needed for groups that may desire such 
service at popular rates. Monthly meetings of the 
exchange as a body will also be held with the 











PENNANT WINNERS OF THE DENVER COMMERCIAL BASEBALL LEAGUE 


the season by an umpire. Twelve faithful em- 
ployees did the playing that ‘‘copped’’ the 
pennant, namely: Lockhard, pitcher; Harper, 
catcher; Zumtobel, 1st base; Traylor, 2d base; 
Cline, 3d base; Barton, short stop; Moore, left 
field; Goss, center field; Reading, right field 
and pitcher; Elsh, right field; Radcliff, utility; 
Street, utility. The final standing in the league 
was as follows: 


Ry Lost Percent 
McPhee & McGinnity Co... 14 1 933 
Midwest Refining Co...... 13 2 867 
Denver & Rio Gunde Railway ; 8 467 
year Rubber Co........ 10 .333 
Colorado & Southern — = 11 -267 
Denver Gas & Electric Co. 2 13 1383 





CINCINNATI CLUBS’ ACTIVITIES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 30.—The members 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club are con- 
sidering giving another outdoor outing in Sep- 
tember but the details and date have not yet 
been definitely arranged. The previous outings 
this cummer were very successful affairs. The 
club wili hold its first regular business session 
of the coming season on Sept. 13. The place 
of meeting has not yet been selected. 

The tournament of the newly formed Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Golf Association has been 
set for Sept. 30. An elaborate program is 
being tics lh for this affair and great inter- 


finest speakers available. The social features of 
the old Lumbermen’s Club will be revived. 

Further anouncements will be made soon cover- 
ing the future activities of the exchange. We all 
owe to St. Louis, as a great lumber center, co- 
operation and support in this plan, out of which 
will grow the best and biggest lumber exchange in 
the country. 

The secretary will be glad to give advice on this 
new plan, and to codperate with lumbermen in 
every way for the furtherance of their comfort 
and convenience, making hotel reservations for 
luncheons and for rooms for out of town visitors 
and their families. 


CHANGES MEETING DAY 


New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 30.—The weekly 
luncheons given by the Lumbermen’s Club have 
been changed from Friday to Tuesday since the 
club’s establishment in a home of its own. 
Several of the members suggested that Tuesday 
would be a more convenient meeting date than 
toward the week end, and an increased attend- 
ance since the change was made seems to have 
justified the suggestion. At last Tuesday’s 
luncheon Traffic Manager A. G. T. Moore, of 
the Southern Pine Association, made the prin- 
cipal talk, dealing with car shortage and the 
increase of freight rates. For tomorrow’s 
luncheon the leading speaker is to be F. V. 
Dunham, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who is to talk, it is un- 
derstood, on the stumpage situation. 














147,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on the Old Miners Ditch 
Logging Unit, a oe about 4,680 acres 
in Townships 4 and 5 N., . ~ E., and 
Township 4 N., R. 17 E., M., Middle 
Fork of Stanislaus River Watershed. Stan- 
islaus National Forest, California, estimated 
© be 52,000,000 beet b. m. of western yellow 
pine, 43,900,000 feet b. m. of sugar pine, 
24,700,000 feet b. m. of white fir, 26,000,000 
feet b. m. of incense cedar and 600,000 feet 
b. m. of Douglas fir, a total of 147,200,000 
feet b. m. saw timber, more or less. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.25 per M feet for western yellow 
pine, $5.50 per M feet for sugar pine, $1.50 
per M feet for white fir and incense cedar, 
$2.00 per M feet for Douglas fir, and for 
material unmerchantable under the terms 
of the contract, to be removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for which pay- 
ment is required by the Forest Service, $0.50 
per M feet. 


DEPOSIT.—$10,000.00 must be de 
each bid, to be applied to the 
price, refunded or retained in part as 
ee ~ a damages, according to conditions 
of sale 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, San 
Francisco, California, up to and including 
October 19, 1920. The right to reject any 
and all bids is reserved. Before bids are 
submitted full information concerning the 
character of the timber, conditions of sale, 
deposits, and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, 
San Francisco, California, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Sonora, California. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
= The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
3 Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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In Stockh— ' 
Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 














British 
Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 


FIR 


Lumber 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


_ Winnipeg, 
HEAD 
a OFFICE Man, 








“Wisconsin Birch” 


We have just completed sawing 
our season’s cut of Hardwood, and 
have the finest stock of Wisconsin 
Hardwood we have ever had. 


Send us your inquiries. 





Rib Lake Lumber Company 


Rib Lake, Wisconsin 








Northern Hardwoods 


We guarantee prompt shipments on the ~rcael 
Northern Hardwoods, all of which is bone dry 


6 cars 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Com. soe 


h 

2 Com. a Maple 
3 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. “ward Map! 

fecar 5/4 No. | & Btr. Hard M Maple 


Wire us at once for prices on items you may need. 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 











REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, epee 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
| a sa —— ow ag ‘Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Win dow Mouldings 


Frames, 
om Pie Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and aaa White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 








Box and Shook Men Confer 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 30.—The box and 
shook manufacturers of the North Carolina 
pine territory met last Tuesday at the Monti- 
cello Hotel in Norfolk, Va., it being a joint 
session of the Shook Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion with the North Carolina Pine Box & 
Shook Manufacturers’ Association, with P. 
W. Jordan, of the Greensville Manufacturing 
Co., of Emporia, Va., who is president of both 
organizations, in the chair. J. C. Nellis, sec- 
retary of the North Carolina Pine Box & 
Shook “Association, proposed that action be 
taken providing that box and shook manufac- 
turers in North Carolina pine territory who be- 
come members of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers may also acquire member- 
ship in the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Association without formal election. This rec- 
ommendation was approved. 

Another tentative recommendation made by 
Mr. Nellis, for two classes of members, those 
supporting the National association to receive 
all service as to business conditions and cred- 
its, and those not supporting the national body 
to get & much restricted service, elicited con- 
siderable discussion. Mr. Nellis gave it as his 
belief that such action would tend to bring 
into the national organization a larger number 
of box and shook men than would come in 
otherwise, which was very desirable, since the 
Baltimore office was supported by the Na- 
tional association. It was stated in the course 
of the discussion that since the May meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in Baltimore eight 
members had been added to the number sup- 
porting the work of the national body, bring- 
ing the total up to thirty out of forty-six mem- 
bers which was regarded as very satisfactory 
and justified expectations that more would 
eome in. In view of this gain it was decided 
to defer action on the recommendation for the 


time being, so that those members not yet 
backing the work might have time to consider 
the matter. The subject will be brought up 
again at the next meeting, which will be an- 
other joint session, and will be held at Norfolk 
probably on Nov. 18. 

There was a roll call of members with state- 
ments by each of business conditions. These 
statements showed that all members are work- 
ing under about the same conditions, with the 
demand averaging good, labor averaging fair, 
lumber scarce and high, and transportation 

oor. 
. Thru the kindness of the North Carolina 
Pine Association the meeting was favored 
with a talk by W. C. Strobel, traffic manager 
of the organization, on the new freight rates 
so far as they affect lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts moving in the North Carolina pine region. 

There was a brief discussion of the results 
of Referendum No. 31 of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on the principles 
of employment, which referendum, in the opin- 
ion of the North Carolina pine box men, is one 
of the most important ever conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce and can not fail to have 
a vital bearing upon future legislation. 

A discussion of reports on hours and wages 
indicated that the most satisfactory way to 
compile such reports would be by hours per 
week and wages. 

After the regular business had been dis- 
posed of a report on the trade extension work 
of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers was made by W. D. Burr, the secretary. 
It was noted that this is being developed in 
a way that would appeal to box manufacturers 
in the North Carolina pine region. 

There were present a score of representa- 
tives of lumber and box making concerns, and 
the deliberations were divided into two ses- 
sions by a luncheon. 





White and Sugar Pine Statistics 


San FRANcisco, Cauir., Aug. 28.—The fol- 
lowing statistical reports have been issued 
from the offices Here of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 


The following comparative figures for 1919 and 
1920 are presented covering eleven mills: 


Production During July 


PINE ONLY 
1919-11 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Inerease 
55,609,852 57,784,342 3.9 
TOTAL ALL SPECIES, INCLUDING PINE 
1919-11 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Increase 
62,368,748 64,671,289 3.7 
Shipments During July 
PINE ONLY 
1919-10 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
26,668,333 25,070,487 6.0 
1919-10 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
30,379,999 27,429,694 9.7 
Inventory August 1 
NO. 3 SHOP AND BETTER 
1919-11 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
61,796,397 56,029,682 9.3 
ALL SPECIES AND GRADES 
1919-11 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
253,055,550 220,849,917 12.7 
Orders August 1 
NO. 3 SHOP AND BETTER 
1919-11 1920—Same Percent 
Operations Operations Decrease 
31,218,246 23,181,272 25.5 
ALL SPECIES AND GRADES 
1919-11 1920—Same Percent 
Operations ‘ Operations Decrease 
98,555,264 67,935,568 5 
Production 


The production in July, 1920, exceeded produc- 
tion in July, 1919, by nearly 4 percent and the 
production in 1918 by approximately 14 percent. 


Shipments 


Nineteen-twenty shipments in July were nearly 
10 percent less than in July, 1919, but 5 percent 
greater than in 1918. Shipments of pine in 1920 


were 6 percent less than in 1919 and 6 percent 
greater than in 1918. 
Inventories 

On Aug. 1, 1920, there was on hand nearly 138 
percent less lumber than on Aug. 1, 1919, 10 per- 
cent less than on the same date in 1918 and 33 
percent less than in 1917. The stock of No. 3 
shop & better on Aug. 1, 1920, was 9 percent less 
than on the same date in 1919, 34 percent less than 
1918 and 26 percent less than 1917. 

Orders 

Orders on Aug. 1, 1920, amounted to 31 percent 
less than on the same date in 1919, 16 percent less 
than 1918 and 12 percent less than 1917. No. 3 
shop & better on Aug. 1, 1920, was 26 percent 
less than 1919, 26 percent greater than 1918 and 
12 percent less than 1917. 
SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, 

INVENTORY AND ORDERS, EFFECTIVE 

AUGUST 1, 1920 


The following summary of production, ship- 














ments, inventory and orders is submitted, effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1920, and covering eighteen opera- 
tions? 
Total Total 
Production Shipments* 
During July—. Feet Feet 
MO. 5 ix ee a0) 60 « 44,936,846 25, 793, 237 
POERE DNC. 66 cc cceces 10,925,773 2, 2'706/221 
EE, TNO 6/50: bas 8030 pe 7 ” eae 
A eae 66,882,493 28,499,458 
CIID orale socranv <0 guy 7,033,886 1,398,666 
Red fir (Douglas fir)... 3,072,357 121,347 
All other woods........ 3,733,817 2,956,274 
Grand Total ........ 80,722,553 32,975,745 
Inventcry** — Orders** 
Total stocks Lumber sold 
on hand but not 
delivered 
End of July— Feet Feet 
No. 3 ses & better white 
ID Se kwhateenstins cleats 53,781,942 20,994,866 
No. 3 aes & better sugar 
BS Ee oe 11,338,934 5,433,702 
otal. o..csccrvcsics 65,120,876 26,428,568 
Commons, white and 
sugar pine:........... 118,935,585 36,462,612 
All other woods........ 64,590,692 11,506,054 
Grand Total ...... 248,647,153 74,397,234 


*Omits local sales and plant use. 
**Includes box lumber but excludes box shook 
and cut stock. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 30.—The regular 
quarterly meeting of the Northern Wholegale 
Hardwood Lumber Association was held here 
last Friday at the Milwaukee Athletie Club, 
with a fairly representative number of mem- 
bers in attendance. President L. H. Wheeler, 
of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., of Wausau, 
was in the chair and opened the meeting with a 
few informal remarks regarding the purpose of 
these quarterly meetings. Secretary J. F. Hay- 
den, of Minneapolis, followed with his report 
covering the activities of the association since 
the last meeting and telling especially of the 
formation of a credit information bureau, which 
seemingly was considered of great value to the 
members at the start, and which they had made 
considerable use of, tho lately there had been a 
decrease in the number_of calls made upon the 
secretary for such information. Secretary Hay- 
den also read the treasurer’s report showing 
the association to be in good financial condition. 

At the invitation of the association a rep- 


resentative of the American Wholesale Lumber - 


Association, Fred Larkins, of Chicago, was pres- 
ent and in a lengthy talk explained the purposes 
and merits of the newly organized wholesalers’ 
association and urged the hardwood men to be- 
come members. At the conclusion of his talk he 
was asked numerous questions and tho the work 
of the association was endorsed it was thought 
best that the members individually express their 
intent of affiliating with the American associa- 
tion. 

Leo H. Schoenhofen, of the Bissell Lumber 
Co., of Marshfield, Wis., presented a report on 
cut and shipment statisties of the woods han- 
dled by the members, which was not read but 
copies of which will be sent out to the member- 
ship. 

The meeting then resolved into a get-together 
and experience session during the course of 
which it developed that everybody is trying to 


sell lumber when there is no market, a situation 
brought on by the present financial and other 
unsettled conditions, but which it was hoped 
would be straightened out by early fall. Maple, 
birch and elm were declared to be fairly firm as 
to price, but ash has been affected somewhat by 
the competition of the southern product, now 
beginning to reach the northern markets. Labor 
supply at both the mills and camps was de- 
clared to be improving; in fact, an excess was 
reported from some quarters. A number of can- 
celations of orders from furniture factories was 
reported, which factories had cut down their 
production, owing to the sudden slump in de- 
mand, and consequently the wholesalers were 
feeling the effects of these cancelations. 


Opinions expressed by some of the members 
individually regarding the effect of the new 
freight rates were that undoubtedly these would 
be added to the selling price of the lumber, it 
being felt that the increase would not justify 
buyers in complaining, especially when they 
came into market and wanted their demands 
filled to cover pressing needs. 


Secretary Hayden read a letter from L. R. 
Putman, directing manager of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, asking the hard- 
wood men to render financial aid in a fight be- 
fore the Interstate Commeree Commission to 
have the $10 a day demurrage penalty abol- 
ished. No action was- taken on this matter, it 
being left to the individual members to take 
such part in it as they saw fit. 


After deciding that the next regular meeting 
will be held in November at a place to be se- 
lected later, the meeting adjourned while lunch- 
eon was served in the rooms. At the conclusion 
of the lunch informal discussion was indulged 
in until well along in the afternoon, some of 
the members then taking occasion to go to the 
ball game between Milwaukee and Indianapolis. 

















FRANK H. PHELPS, 
man of Rochester, N. Y., and 
treasurer of the Frank H. Phelps Lumber Co., 


a leading retail lumber- 
president and 


died suddenly on Aug 27, while in his office. 
Death was caused by acute indigestion. Mr. 
Phelps was 58 years old and leaves a wife, two 
sons and three daughters. In early manhood 
he engaged in the lumber business with Atwater, 
Armstrong & Clarke. When that firm dissolved, 
he became associated with the late Hosea Rog- 
ers, and in 1901 became a partner of Esten A. 
Fletcher, who retired in 1917. Mr. Phelps was 
past president of the Builders & Traders Ex- 
change, and a director of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York. 
He was also active in the Masonic lodge. 


H. C. RANDOLPH, a lumber dealer of Larimer, 
Pa., was killed Thursday, Aug. 26, when he 
slipped and fell against a whirling saw. He was 
50 years old. 


J. FREDERICK SENER, president of the 
lumber firm of G. Sener & Sons, and also presi- 
dent of the Northern National Bank and the 
Northern Trust Co., of Lancaster, Pa., died 
he 30, at his home in Lancaster, at the ‘age of 

Sener was at his post two weeks ago, 
nis death following a slight cold taken about 
that time. He was interested financially in many 
of Lancaster’s largest enterprises and was 
prominent in Masonic circles. 


ROBERT KING, once known as the ‘Shingle 
King,” of Michigan, and a leading lumberman 
= the State, died at his home in Lapeer, Aug. 
28, at the age of 86. Mr. King had retired from 
active business about 12 years ago, but until 
recently had been active enough to look after 
his property interests. During the lumbering 
days he had several lumber mills in northern 
Michigan, his largest holdings being in Roscom- 
mon, Otsego and Crawford counties. He is sur- 
vived by a widow. 


MRS. ISABEL R. BROWN, wife of James S. 
Brown, secretary of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., of San Francisco, Calif., died on Aug. 23, 
after an illness of two years She was a native 
of Iowa and was 46 years old. , For years the 
family resided in Minneapolis where Mr. Brown 
was with the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., and later 
went to Oakland where he was with the same 
concern, For the last four or five years, Mr. 
Brown has been with Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., for some time at the mills at St. Helens, 

’ Ore., and later in San Francisco. Mrs. Brown 





was a member of the First Congregational 
Church and a host of friends will mourn her 
taking away. Besides her husband, she is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Phyllis and Jessamine, 
and two sisters, Miss Margaret Rogers, of Mon- 
tana, and Mrs. Frank McCullough, of Iowa. Fu- 
neral services were conducted by the Rev. R. C. 
Brooks, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, at the Oakland crematory. 


GEORGE RODGERS, lumberman of Phelps, 
Ky., died at his home near there on Aug. 29, 
leaving a widow, two sons and four daughters. 
His sons will succeed him in the lumber busi- 
ness. He was owner of timber and coal lands 
in the vicinity. 


SPENCER RECORDS QUICK, a pioneer of 
Indiana, and vice president of the Burnet-Bin- 
ford Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, died Aug. 23 
at the home of his daughter in that city, aged 
92. He had been active in business affairs up to 
the last. A daughter and three sons, two sis- 
ters and two brothers survive. 


COLEMAN H. WHEELER, head“ of the 
Wheeler Lumber Co., of Portland and Wheeler, 
Ore., died suddenly Aug. 28 from cerebral hem- 
orrhage. For many years he had been one of 
the big operators in the Columbia River district, 
and at the time of his death was operating log- 
ging camps and a sawmill on a large tract there. 
He is survived by a widow and three children. 
He was a native of Ontario, born in 1845, and 
went to Michigan when 16 years of age, where 
he drove logs. He went to the Pacific north- 
west shortly after his first experience in the 
Michigan woods. Funeral services were held 
in Portland on Sept. 1. 





ALASKAN PULPWOOD POSSIBILITIES 


According to information published by the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
a very large supply of wood suitable for pulp, 
chiefly hemlock and spruce, is available in the 
national forests of southeastern Alaska, with 
far more water power than will ever be needed 
for grinding the pulp. It is estimated that 
250,000 horsepower could be developed in south- 
ern Alaska where the average winter tempera- 
ture is about the same as that at New York 
and Boston. 





“Long Life” 


Oak Flooring 





Partial View of Warehouse at Nashville. 


T moves quickly for it is unex- 
celled for quality and value. 
It’s an American product—manu- 
factured by Americans from old 
growth American oak trees—made 


for exacting American dealers and 
builders. 


One car will prove its 
superiority. 


American f?Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 











Buyers Get: 
EP 


ING jee 

PTT eee 

KEFF A. SMITH 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 





put into every 
order for— 


Ask for Booklet “Appreciation,” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 


\ cada 
-—| St. Francis, Delta Hardwoods |—, 


and ae 











For thirty years we have been manufacturi 
=a Oak, Ash, TS Maple, Ee. Cypress. 
buyers and 





know your — 
Try us when you want high grade lumber. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
; Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 


Memphis, Tenn. Kansas, City, Mo. al 








[Hardwoods WyienyeeTaye, Wve. 
for Quick Shipment Ge Gieaieg Dey Lenten 


3 care 4/4 Long Run Poplar 
$ care 6/4 Long Rua Beech 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 
Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. A. | 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manufacturers and Wholesalers oi 
Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 


law: So Hardwoods 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, 1g | 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. y" 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building. 
South Bend, Ind., 748 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

















Lumber 
ellow Pine Tab 
pay me] aa 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








| FOREST LUMBER CO.| 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of — 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 














savuitt, PITTSBURGH, PA.| 


Konnarock, 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























PROTEST RECONSIGNMENT RULING 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—The penalty on 
open top cars held for reconsignment is de- 
elared by St. Louis lumber dealers to be a dis- 
crimination against operations west of the 
Ililinois-Indiana line. The new ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission provides that 
if an open top car is held for reconsignment at 
a point east of the Illinois-Indiana State line, 
that car ean be reconsigned on the thru rate, 
provided the carrier receives reconsigning in- 
structions within twenty-four hours after the 
car arrives at the reconsigning point. 

However, if an open top car is held for re- 
consignment at a point west of the Illinois- 
Indiana State line, that car can not be recon- 
signed on the thru rate unless reconsigning in- 
structions are in the hands of the carrier prior 
to the arrival of the car at reconsigning point. 
Thus, if a car arrives at East St. Louis before 
instructions to reconsign have been received by 
the railroad company, that car will be recon- 
signed, but the sum of the local rates will be 
charged instead of the thru rate. 

C. K. McClure, sales manager of the South 
Arkansas Lumber Co., contends that this is a 
discrimination, for on a car billed to Evansville, 
Ind., there is twenty-four hours in which to re- 
consign on the thru rate. 





MANY LUMBER ORDERS CANCELED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 3.—Final analysis 
of , the investigation of contract cancelation 
made by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce shows that almost every line of business 
is affected by this problem. Cancelations made 
in one division of the lumber industry, the in- 
vestigation showed, amounted to 77,000,000 feet 
since January, or more than 3,500 cars. These 
cancelations were largely by buyers and with- 
out any reason that would be valid in law. A 
number of cancellations were reported because 
of inability to secure cars. Many instances 
were reported where cancelations were predi- 
cated on decline of prices. 

The review showed that the lumber industry 
suffered more than other industries from can- 
celations, 





SYSTEMATIC FORESTRY WORK 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 30.—The August 
bulletin of the National Research Council, pub- 
lished in Washington, contains a general re- 
view of forestry work now under way in the 
United States and Canada. A number of im- 
portant projects are being carried out, some of 
them having been begun many years ago. 

One that is as_important as any is a study 
of the ranges, habits, and qualities of all the 
native trees of the United States. The work 
was begun in 1886, and no announcement has 
been made of the probable date of its com- 
pletion. Many bulletins have been published 
giving partial results, among such publications 








being ‘‘ Check List’’ of American trees; ‘‘ Trees 
of the Pacifie Slope,’’ ‘‘Conifers of the Rocky 
Mountain Region,’’ and several others. The 
manuscript dealing with the hardwoods of the 
Rocky Mountains is nearly complete. The first 
publication, the ‘‘Check List,’’ 1898, was a 
general review of all the trees of the country, 
and following that a more careful survey began 
in the West and ultimately will cover the whole 
country. The same field was long ago covered 
by Charles S. Sargent, who listed and described 
614 trees native to the United States, and gave 
pictures of the leaf, flower, and fruit of all of 
them. The work now being carried on by the 
Forest Service is intended to be still more com- 
prehensive. 





BUILDING SHORTAGE A WAR DEBT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 31.—Deferred con- 
struction is a part of the war debt and should 
be paid off before the bonded debt of the coun- 
try, is the opinion of William M. Calder, chair- 
man of the Senate committee on reconstruction. 
Twenty-five billion dollars will be needed to 
catch up on building projects, he said. 

Senator Calder attributed much of the inter- 
ference in building to the Government, and 
strongly advocated the elimination of such 
hindrance. He suggested a revision of taxation 
so as to throw the burden on expenditures rather 
than savings. 

He expressed the belief that the car shortage 
situation had reached its peak and that trans- 
portation difficulties would soon be lessened. 





SUSPENDS RATE INCREASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 31.—Proposed in- 
creases in rates on forest products by the At- 
lantie Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Norfolk Southern Railway Co. were sus- 
pended this week by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The carriers proposed an increase 
of 1 cent per hundredweight on line hauls. 
The commission ordered a suspension of in- 
creases and a further hearing on the merits of 
the controversy. 





VACATES SUSPENSION ORDER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 31.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission this week decided the 
ease of Lumaghi Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
vs. the St. Louis-San Franciseo Railway Co., 
involving transportation rates on mine timbers, 
adversely to the complainant. The railroad 
abolished joint rates on mine timbers from cer- 
tain points in Missouri on its line to certain 
points in Illinois and Indiana on the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois and the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis railroads, and insti- 
tuted in lieu thereof rates based on a combina- 
tion via Mississippi crossings. 

The coal company asked for a hearing and 
petitioned for the suspension of the new rates. 
The commission ordered that the suspension be 
vaeated and that the substituted rates remain 
in effect. . 


~r 


CHANGES AFFECTING TEXAS RATES 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 30.—Bulletin No. 217 
of the traffic and transportation department of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce advises 
Houston shippers that among other subjects ap- 
pearing on the Southwestern Freight Bureau 
docket bulletin No. 13 are two of especial in- 
terest. One is No. 623—lumber and related 
articles, including ties—in which it is proposed 
to cancel the per tie rates on railroad cross ties 
and provide for the application of lumber rates 
thereon, and establish a charge of 2 cents per 
hundred pounds for transit service on lumber 





and articles taking lumber rates, including ties 
stopped in transit for creosoting, planing, manu- 


. facturing, yarding or other commercial treat- 


ment at points in Southwestern Freight Bureau 
territory. The other is No. 646—southern pine 
and cypress lumber—in which it is proposed to 
establish group 1, or Lake Charles, La., basis of 
rates from stations on the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way in Louisiana and Arkansas to points on 
the Gulf Coast & Santa Fe Railway in Texas. 





LOUISIANA INTRASTATE RATES 


New Or.eEans, La., Aug. 30.—The upward 
revision of freight rates intrastate to corre- 
spond with the new rates interstate is as- 
suming the proportions of a problem here in 
Louisiana. The carriers applied to the Louisi- 
ana railroad commission for inereases some time 
ago, but the commission announced last week 
that it had decided to hold hearings on the 
question, beginning Septy 21. This delay fur- 
nished a quandary for the roads handling both 
intrastate and interstate shipments. They must 
of course charge Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rates for interstate shipments. It is argued 
that if they continue the old rates intrastate 
and haul goods on that basis, the resultant dis- 
crimination as between intrastate and _ inter- 
state traffic will get them in bad with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. After 
studying the problem for some days the car- 
riers’ attorneys filed a joint application before 
the State commission today, urging immediate 
approval of advances in line with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission awards, or in lieu there- 
of an immediate hearing of the application for 
advances. The commission’s reply is expected 
in a day or two. 

Louisiana and Mississippi are, it is under- 
stood, the only southern States which have not 
lined up their intrastate rates with the new 
interstate rates. The Mississippi railroad com- 


mission held hearings on the subject last week 
and has promised a decision not later than 
Sept. 7 
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A RAISE ALL AROUND 


When that confounded kaiser 
Raised Ned across the sea 
We thought it didn’t matter 

A lot to you and me. 
But war raised many questions 
Of what men were to eat, 
And so we told the farmer 
To start to raising wheat. 


The patriotic farmer 
Responded in a trice 

That he would gladly do it 
If he could raise the price. 

The armies needed cotton, 
And wool they had to buy— 

So things we started raising, 
And raised them to the sky. 


And then we raised an army 
And raised the Allies’ cause, 

And ev’rything went raising 
By economic laws. 

We raised a lot of money 
And put it in the pot; 

The more we raised the money 
The cheaper money got. 


The unions wanted wages 
And so they raised the scale; 
They had us where they wanted, 
And so they got the kale. 
And then the railroads hollered 
They ’d have to raise the rate, 
And so they raised the tariffs, 
Both passenger and freight. 


But this is why I sorrow, 
And this is why I weep: 
They keep on raising prices 
At night while I’m asleep; 
On slightest provocation 
They raise ’em forty ways— 
And here I am, poor cuss, without 
A gol-darned thing to raise! 





No star ever quit its job because of a few 
cloudy nights. . 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


HamittTon, ILtu.—St. Louis, Mo., which is 
144 miles south of here as the young crow 
flies (the Old Crow having ceased to fly), some- 
day will wake up and realize that it has in the 
‘*lake’’ north of Keokuk, Iowa, and Hamilton, 
Ill.,.a summer playground that has room for 
thousands of people and heaps of fun. When 
it does the banks of the lake will be lined with 
cottages, the lake speckled with canoes and 
yachts, and the air full of the music of ukeleles. 
It looks like the best undeveloped summer resort 
proposition we have seen this summer. 

The ‘‘lake’’ is formed by the backing up of 
the Mississippi above the Keokuk dam, making 
a sheet of water a mile wide and thirty miles 
long, lined on both sides with bluffs and fields, 
farms and forests, with here and there a lime- 
stone cliff, a bayou, or some other picture of 
beauty. 

The celebrated Keokuk dam extends across 
the river from Keokuk, Iowa, to Hamilton, IIl., 
and is the largest dam power plant in the 
United. States. Being a regular American, we 
shall immediately, without knowing anything 
about it, declare it is therefore also the largest 
in the world. The plant cost only $26,000,000, 
but that was before the high price of. cement. 
The power plant is 820 feet long and generates 
enough electricity to light a highway reaching 
twice around the world, with a light every 100 
feet of the way. Or one generator would light 
a similar circuit reaching from San Francisco 
to Maine. 

So, it will be seen, a dam is a very useful 
thing, if not used ‘too often. St. Louis alone 
takes 110,000 volts of current from this plant, 
and up in the control room there is a machine 
that records the ‘‘load’’ with a mechanism so 





delicate that when a fat woman gets off the car 
in St. Louis you can immediately observe the 
difference. Not only St. Louis, but Keokuk, 


Burlington and other cities also get their power | 


from here. 

Hamilton and hospitality both begin with 
‘*H.’’ Hamilton ends with ‘‘n,’’ but there is 
no end to Hamilton hospitality. On this occa- 
sion Wilbur Leroy, of the Taber Lumber Co., 
was assisted in receiving by Capt. George 
Angell, of the Hamilton Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., his deadly competitor. George also 
presided at the Chautauqua last night as a 
fitting tribute to us and the lumber industry 
and made a nightletter introduction, for which 
thank him. 

In the afternoon the entire party viewed the 
baseball contest between the Hamilton and 
Fort Madison teams of the Iowa League. Fort 
Madison is at present leading the league, with 
Hamilton as far away as possible. The Hamil- 
ton diamond is on the side of a hill that slopes 
upward at an angle so steep that a liner is a 
bunt and a home-run an infield fly. On this 
occasion Hamilton walloped the chesty cham- 
pions in the last of the ninth—a regular base- 
ball classic where the pitcher singled in the 
last spasm and sent two predecessors scamper- 
ing home. Hamilton has a good team of ex- 
leaguers and leaguers-elect. _ 

Saturday night we slept at Pilgrim’s Roost, 
which is the joint property of Willard Wag- 
goner, Bert Graham, Edgar Wright; Lester 
Parsons, Earl Wood, Wilbur Leroy, Bert 
Crowder, Henry Dadant and Earl Rayburn. 
That is, they own the joint. At breakfast we 
discovered that Earl Rayburn is the champion 
pancake architect of these parts, Crowder the 
champion flipper thereof, and Wright the ulti- 
mate consumer. The game was not over until 
the batter was out. 

Mr. Parsons is the deep sea-going member of 
the outfit, and has one of the fastest motor 
launches on the Mississippi. That is, it was 
fast for an hour or so, but Lester got it loose 
at last. Mr. Wood is the State’s attorney and 
lends a good deal of eclat to the camp, but no 
money. 

In closing we again commend the Mississippi 
above Keokuk and Hamilton to the St. Louis 


lumber fraternity as a place to build a summer 
home. 





Good nature and ill nature are two poor col- 
lectors. 





WATER OVER SANDS 


Time slips away like water over sands, 
So swiftly, silently, we scarcely know. 

We ply our oar with fond and futile hands, 
But with the current we must onward go. 
The changing scene, strange faces on the shore; 

A sudden ripple and a little strife; 
And then the scene, the face, the strife, no 
more— 
And this is life. 


How far we come in such a little while! — 
Like water over sands time slips away; 

How short the distance from a baby’s smile 
To age’s wrinkles and a brow of gray. 

If yesterday, today, are not the same, 
Beyond this bayou is another bend; 

And we shall find, and, finding, fondly claim 
Perhaps a friend. 


So hail him!—do not pass him—give a hail! 
Behold each lily, ev’ry perfect thing. 

To speed too swiftly down is but to fail, 
There are such songs to hear, such songs to 


sing. 
Yea, there are fruits and flowers, grass and 
tree: 
Live while you may, while life is in your 
hands; 


Time slips away like waters to the sea 
Run over sands. 








Ss You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experi- 
ence in supplying the needs of par- 
ticular factory men and retail dealers. 





We solicit your future 
mquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 








{ Manufacturers 








“a 


; 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
ae LUMBER 








SHINGLES 


a 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 

















Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








BUY YOUR 


HARDWOODS 


FROM 


Coulter Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


and be sure of Quality and Service 


We Want Orders for 








75 M ft. of 4-4 Com. & Brr. ch. 
200 M ft. of 5-4No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 

100 M ft. of 5-4 No. 2Com. Basswood. 

50 M ft. of 8-4 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 

25 M ft. of 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 
10 M ft. of 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood. 








Von Platen-Fox Co.., icco moutam, Mich. 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one.: 
Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 














A Brand to 
Tie to—— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts, 


Manufacturers of and dealersin Staves, Hoops, - 
ot Pols, Ties and Herlert Tan an Bark Also rapes 
cturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The} Nicillewudinrs: Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





SCOTT & HOWE 


Bend Mil, LUMBER CO. 


Ironwood, Mich. 
Sales Office—OSHKOSH, WIS. 


DRY STOCK 


BIRCH MLOCK 
2 Cars 3/4” No. | & No. 2 ! Car xa Merch. 
3 Cars 4/4” Na. 2 2 Cars 1x6” Merch. 
2 Cars 4/4” No. 1 2 Cars 1x4 é War, 8° & 
3 Cars 4/4” No. | & Btr. Shrtr. M 
5 Cars 4/4” No. 3 H } oh te No. . 
HARD MAPLE 3 Cars 2” No. 4 
2 Cars 5/4" No. 3 3 Cars 2x6” Merch. 
2 Cars 2x10” Merch 
ASH 2 Cars 2x12” Merch 
! Car 4/4” No. 3 2 Cars 4’ Merch 
ee ae ne 2 Cars a Merch Hemlock 
ic ” erch. Hemloc'! 
ar — vray Sh Ag Btr. 1 Gar 32” Homieck ; 
ar ’ No, asswoo 
3 Cars a No. 2 & Btr. {Car 4’ No. | Tamarack 
PRUCE ert ts. 
4 Cars wer No. 3 & No. 4 2 Cars S . *A* W 





Write or Wire for Prices. 








Complete Stocks of 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 


Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


Wausau. Wisconsin 








See 


avdwood Jauunber 
Oak Maple Floorin 


— movamen, manacer CHICAGO 


3622-3626 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 




















Exporters Discuss Liverpool Inspection 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 30.—The meeting called 


by the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
for last Friday at the rooms of the Old Colony 
Club, in the Southern Hotel here, to consider the 
inspection rules on wagon oak scantlings and 
planks at Liverpool, did not bring out as large an 
attendance as had been expected, but the members 
who did put in an appearance went over the 
ground at considerable length, and the exchange 
of views is held to have been of a very informing 
character. A statement in regard to what has 
been done and will be done is to be given out 
later. Among those in attendance were President 
Edward Barber, of the Howard & Barber Lumber 
Co., of Cincinnati; John L. Alcock, of John L. 
Alcock & Co., Baltimore, the treasurer; Dwight 
D. Hartlove, of Price & Heald, Baltimore, and 
Harvey M. Dickson, the secretary of the associa- 
tion. There was a luncheon for the out of town 
members of the organization. 





House Building Progress in Britain 

F, T. Miller, economic expert and director of 
research for the United States special committee 
on reconstruction and production, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting information as to the progress 
of the British Government’s housing scheme: 


Shortage of building material in Great Britain 
incident to the war has not been made up in any 
degree. A prominent British architect said that 
it would require fifteen to twenty years to supply 
the existing needs for bricks even tho the present 
capacity of the brick yards were increased 250 
percent. A considerable quantity of wood is avail- 
able if labor were forthcoming to mill it. The 
eost of building shared the general advance of all 
commodities thru inflation and because of non- 
production. An official declared that the prices of 
building materials thruout England and Wales 
stood at about 170 percent above prewar costs, so 
that a worker’s dwelling usually costing about 
$1,500, would now cost $4,050, a sum upon which 
an economic rent, of 5 percent could not be had. 

A contributor to the London Times estimated 
that the increased freight rates have added $200 
to the cost of each worker’s house, assuming that 
each dwelling required 130 tons of transportable 
material. Much time has been taken by the Eng- 
lish bureaus and the public in a discussion of sub- 
stitutes for available building materials, and the 
building program in England has been delayed 
from this cause, just as the ship building program 
in the United States was delayed in the controversy 
over ship construction of wood or steel. Many 
arguments have been made to show that rein- 
forced concrete is absolutely unfit material for 
human habitation, and that wood buildings will not 
endure in the English climate. Finally both con- 
crete and wood have received official sanction. 

Raw material for brick or stone is not lacking, 
but there is not sufficient labor available to prepare 
and handle it, not because the labor does not exist, 
but because it does not function. 





London Sawmills Make Flooring 


A recent consular report says that the high 
prices being asked in England for imported tim- 
ber have led to a revival of the almost defunct 
trade of preparing flooring in the London saw- 
mills, where importers are making %-inch floor- 
ings from unsorted Finnish battens for less than 
the cost of imported planed goods. It is expected 
that this business will continue to develop. 





British Subsidize Home Building 


The British Government is making a free offer 
of £260 to anyone who will undertake to build a 
house. The builder can occupy it himself or let 
it to a tenant. He can, if he likes, when it is 
completed sell it, for the grant carries no irksome 
conditions, it is not repayable and becomes in fact 
absolutely the property of the owner. The building 
must of course conform to official regulations, it 
must be approved by the local authority, but be- 
yond that approval the grant is free. It is paid 
in check without delay when the building is com- 
pleted. It makes house building, even in these 
difficult times, both possible and profitable, es- 
pecially when the builder intends the house for 
his own occupation. The object of the grant is, 
of course, primarily to encourage private persons 
to build houses for themselves and thus relieve 
the enormous pressure placed on the local councils. 

The house may cost £1,000. With the subsidy 
and his own capital the home builder can perhaps 
lay his hands on a sum of £500. The other 
£500 he must borrow, on the security of the house 
itself. There are many building societies and other 
codperative bodies which will assist him in this 
respect. If he can pay back, the capital sum at 





£50 a year, the house will become his absolutely 
at the end of ten years. He will live rent free 
for the rest of his life and have a valuable property 
to leave his children. 

Now as to the type of house which he can 
obtain for his money. He can if he wish build 
a house with two living rooms and three or four 
bedrooms, a 2-story house or a bungalow. He is 
restricted as to the’space the building must cover, 
which must not in any case be more than 1,400 
square feet. 


British Columbia Offshore Shipments 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 28.—The barquentine 
Conqueror, which has been loading at the mill of 
the Canadian Western Lumber Co., Fraser River, 
has gone to Chemainus to complete her cargo of 
1,600,000 feet for Durban. ‘The barquentine Hind 
Rolph, of San Francisco, is expected in Van- 
couver shortly to load a million and a half feet 
for Melbourne. The Puako will take on board a 
similar quantity this month for Sydney. The 
steel freighter Margaret Coughlan, of the Canada 
Western Steamships (Ltd.), at present at Grange- 
mouth, Scotland, unloading ties from this port, has 
been chartered to make a second trip to the United 
Kingdom with ties from this Province. 








British Columbia’s July Exports 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 28.—Exports of timber 
products from British Columbia in July were: 

Per steamer Broxtcn, for Melbourne, 472,852 
feet rough fir lumber. 

Per Montcagle, for Hong Kong, 
lumber and timber. 

Per steamer Statesman, for United Kingdom, 
190 bales wood pulp; 18,438 bundles box shooks ; 
971,098 feet lumber. 

Per steamer M. 8S. Dollar, for Shanghai, 1,450 
bales wood pulp; 2,335,492 feet rough fir lumber, 
staves and flooring. 

Per steamer Waihemo, for Wellington, N. Z., 
1,100 bales shingles; 1,325 bales wood pulp: 26,- 
931 bundles box shooks; 237 crates kraft and 
newsprint paper; 200,021 feet lumber. 

Per steamer Crown of Toledo, for London, 320 
bales pulp; 73,116 feet lumber. 

Per steamer Niagara, for Sydney, 4,840 rolls and 
bundles of newsprint, wrapping and printing paper 
50 crates doors; 348 bundles cottonwood. 

Per steamer Jane L. Stanford, for Taku 
China, 1,138,386 feet fir lumber and lath, 

Per steamer Boobyalla, for west coast South 
America, 218 bales pulp; 180 bundles fir doors and 
14,747 bundles fir lath, 5,587 bundles fir pickets, 
43,230 pieces fir lumber and timber, totaling 3,518,- 
013 feet. 

Per steamer Heimci Maru, 129,791 feet fir and 
cedar lumber ; 12 telephone poles. 


138,031 feet fir 


Bar, 





Attended Imperial Forestry Conference 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 28.—That the Imperial 
Forestry Conference, held recently in London, will 
have important and far reaching effects is the 
opinion of M. A. Grainger, chief forester of British 
Columbia, who returned today from attending it. 
He said: 

“T regard the Imperial Forestry Conference as 
being a step in the right direction. It was the 
first Imperial conference on forestry held and a 
foundation has been laid for working out a co- 
ordinating machinery which should bring splendid 
results both in developing and in conserving the 
timber wealth of the empire.’’ 

There were foresters from India, East Africa, 
West Africa, South Africa, New Zealand, Trinidad, 
and a host of other dominions and protectorates,. 
eighty delegates in all. 

Resolutions were discussed and passed favor- 
ing the laying down of definite forest policies to 
develop sustained yields of timber wealth of each 
part of the empire; calling for a systematic survey 
of timber resources; outlining the constitution of 
a forest service; calling for campaigns of publicity 
in regard to forest policies; standardization of 
forest nomenclature, timbers and _ terminology ; 
mapping out schemes of forest reseafch work ; urg- 
ing systematic educational work to develop trained 
foresters, and the establishment of a forestry 
bureau. Said Mr. Grainger: 

“The next conference will be held in 1923 and 
they are talking of holding it in Canada. I have 
very great hopes that much good will result 


from such a conference after we have been at work 
pied a couple of years, working out on the lines laid 
own.” 

“Great Britain is planting large areas of Doug- 
las fir and Sitka spruce from British Columbia 
cones,” stated Mr, Grainger, who says that the 
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war has taught Great Britain the need to develop 
and conserve a timber supply in case of emergency 
when trade routes are curtailed. 

Large areas in the Highlands of Scotland and 
in the west of England are either planted or in 
course of being planted. Those already under cul- 
tivation are doing remarkably well, aided by the 
moist climate. 


Tells About European Trip 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 30.—Dwight D. Hart- 
love, of Price & Heald, hardwood exporters and 
wholesalers, returned last Wednesday from a trip 
to Europe and talked interestingly of his experi- 
ence on the other side. He reported conditions 
about as they have been represented in statements 
made here from time to time, saying that the for- 
eign buyers were disposed to hold back with orders 
and that the requirements abroad were small. 
Tight money, the unfavorable rate of exchange and 
other conditions, he said, served to make the pur- 
chasers very conservative in their dealings and to 
hold out even when concessions were being offered. 
Stocks were undergoing a gradual reduction, he 
said, and later on there was likely to be such a 
heavy reduction in the. assortments as to compel 
new commitments. Mr. Hartlove visited London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, Leamington and a 
number of other places. In some towns he spent 
only a day or two, while in others he remained for 
nearly a week. Everywhere he found about the 
same state of affairs, with the British expressing 
surprise at the attitude of the United States in the 
matter of the Versailles pact aml showing mysti- 
fication over a political condition which enabled 
the President of the United States and his cabinet 
to remain in office with his foreign policy com- 
pletely repudiated or at last blocked. This con- 
fusion as to matters political, Mr. Hartlove said, 
also reacted upon business, and was one of the 
causes that held the lumber trade down to the pro- 
portions it reflected at this time. It was the im- 
pression of Mr. Hartlove, gained in talks with 
many lumbermen on the other side, that the feel- 
ing was just a little better than it had been, and 
that the expectation was entertained that the 
future would bring a more decided improvement. 
Mr. Hartlove expressed the belief that it was the 
shrinkage in the export business which had caused 
the downward trend at home, and for confirma- 
tion he pointed to the time when almost any kind 
of lumber turned out found a ready market abroad 
at practically any figure which the shipper chose 
to name. 

Mr. Hartlove crossed over to Belgium and also 
spent a week or so in France, part of the time 
in Paris. He said that as far as he could see, 
Belgium was recovering from the ravages of the 
war more rapidly than any other country. Every- 
one was at work, there was no talk of strikes, 
and it was not a question of hours; and this spirit, 
he believed, would soon put the little country back 
to where it was before the war. In Belgium as 
well as in France the sears of war, so far as they 
could be seen, were rapidly disappearing. < 

One thing that impressed Mr. Hartlove as much 
as any other was that at the present time there 
was less difference in conditions and in the feel- 
ings and thoughts of the people of the United 
Kingdom and the United States than at any previ- 
ous time; and he confessed that he was rather 
non-plused by the talk of increasing friction be- 
tween the two nations. 


Forwarding Company Organized 

ORANGE, Tex., Aug. 30.—The Orange Forward- 
ing Co. of Orange, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, has been organized here as the first real, 
tangible step toward making Orange a world port 
instead of a port of call for English tramps. J. lL. 
Boyd, traffic manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., is president of the new company, and 
Hi. S. L’Hommedieu, traffic manager of the Orange 
Chamber of Commerce, is the vice president and 
general manager. 

The object of the company is to develop general 
cargo shipping thru the port of Orange. Mr. 
L’Hommedieu is to be in actual charge of the work 
and will keep constantly in touch with shippers 
thruout the United States and those in foreign 
countries for the purpose of bringing shipments 
thru this port which are now diverted elsewhere 
and the bottoms bringing them then sent to Orange 
in ballast to take on lumber cargoes. 

The Orange Forwarding Co. will look after cus- 
toms entries, handling, booking and insuring ship- 
ments and, in fact, will relieve shippers and con- 
signees of all responsibility for the usual details 
of handling and booking shipments at the port of 
Orange. 

Officials of the Ward ‘Line, who were here last 
week in consultation with Messrs. Boyd, L’Hom- 
medieu and others of the forwarding company, 
have agreed to establish monthly sailings from 
Orange to Mexican ports and will increase these 
sailings as the business justifies. 








Assurances have been received from Shipping 
Board officials by big local shippers that “hastily 
drawn war-time agreements” are to be either 
ignored or set aside in the building up of export 
and import trade routes which will help build up 
the American merchant marine—and, incidentally, 
help the Shipping Board’ to dispose of some of its 
surplus vessels, nine of which are lying up idle 
in storage in the Sabine River above Orange’s busi- 
ness district at the present time. 





Coast Cargoes to China and Japan 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 28.—While lumber ship- 
ments to Japan have dropped to a negligible quan- 
tity, exports to that country from fir territory 
during the first six months of the year reached 
the total of 69,191,000 feet. Of that quantity 
Washington shipped 47,356,000 feet; Oregon, 
16,738,000 feet, and British Columbia, 5,097,000 
feet. During the same period China took 77,000,- 
000 feet. It is recognized that the financial crisis 
is being adjusted in Japan and ‘that the business 
of the country is gradually going on a more secure 
basis. The silk crop will come on in September. 
The improvement in conditions is shown in a few 
inquiries for lumber now reaching the Coast, indi- 
cating that the financial atmosphere is becoming 
much clearer than was the case thirty days ago. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


Sam Francisco, CALir., Aug. 28.—Altho in- 
quiries for Douglas fir from Australia. and the 
west coast of South America are numerous, and the 
outlook is improving, actual orders have been very 
light here during the week. Good export ship- 
ments continue to go forward from north Pacific 
ports on old orders. The export mills are making 
great efforts to fill orders promptly, and are glad 
to have this business in view of the extreme 
searcity of cars for eastern shipments. The scarcity 
of logs has caused slight delays at some points. 
The east coast of South America is now taking 
Douglas fir and several cargoes are on the way. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, has con- 
tinued inquiries for both green and dry clear. No 
large sales are reported this week. Inquiries are 
out for more Australian business for shipment 
this year. ‘There is a little tie inquiry from the 
west coast of South America with prospects for 
placing some business when suitable tonnage is 
available. The steamer West HcJbrook is loading 
over one million feet of clear at Eureka and the 
Olympic has just completed loading 1,099,000 feet 
for Australia. The schooner Mindanao is loading 
a cargo, and the Sophie Christenson has sailed for 
Australia with 750,000 feet. 





Palestine Needs Orange Box Shooks 


W. MeL. Clarke, Canadian trade commissioner, 
makes the following report from Milan, Italy, un- 
der date of July 27: 


The attention of the writer while in Egypt was 
directed to the market in Palestine for box shooks 
used in connection with the shipping of Jaffa 
oranges to export markets. It was stated by the 
head of the economic section of the Palestine ad- 
ministration that before the war some 500,000 to 
1,000,000 cases of oranges were shipped to Liver- 
pool annually from Jaffa. During the orange sea- 
son of 1918-1919, however, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable cases and the lack of direct 
shipping facilities to England, only a few isolated 
consignments were dispatched, the bulk of the 
produce of the orange groves being sold in Egypt. 
It is now estimated that during the present orange 
season—November, 1920, to March, 1921—-500.000 
eases will be available for export, and it is neces- 
sary therefore to find the boxes in which these 
oranges can be packed. Prices should be quoted 
at least c. i. f. Alexandria, but preferably c. i. f. 
Jaffa, Haifa or Beirut. Further information re- 
garding the box shooks required is appended here- 
with: 

1. Cases should weigh approximately 35. kilo- 
grams each and are to contain one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and fifty oranges. 

2. Specifications : 


Length Width Thickness 
eee ee 26%" x 10%” x 4” 
Oe a dais cuad mae 13%” xX 10%” x %&”" 
eo ree 13%” x 10%” x Ham 
Top and bottom..... 26%” x 11%” x \” 


Wood fiber to be supplied for binding ends and 
center. 

3. The sides are full 44-inch thick, 10% inches 
in one piece. The ends and partition are 5% bare, 
10% inches in one piece. Top and bottom are 
%-inch bare, 11% inches in two pieces. Thickness 
of top and bottom is 1 millimeter less than sides. 

4. The above dimensions make up the size of the 
box in general use, but it has bag customary 
to import in larger lengths; i.e., in multiples not 
exceeding three times: Sides 6’ 8 5/9”x10%,"x\” 
pn small margin being allowed for the cross 
cu 
ane To be tied in bundles suitable for man han- 

ng. 





‘Acorn Brand 


“America’s” Best Oak Flooring 


Every modern facility for man- 
ufacturing high-grade flooring 
will be found in the above 
plant. 


Send us vour inquiries and orders 
for immediate needs. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














Hardwood 
Lumber 


Boyd-Ryburn 
Manufacturers Lumber Company 


BRISTOL, VA. 








OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 


BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 














“ar TIMBERS| 


‘OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
eo 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 





Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


|, Manager 
General Sales Office, §12- =e "Pennsylvania Bidg., 
lade! 











Phone, Spruce 1593. phia, Pa. 
Chicago New England St. Louis 
James N. Woodbury, . J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. { 


Phone, State 9022. | 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. | 








A NAME that should be on ee 


inquiry list for 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 








Soft Yellow —— Chestnut Butternut 
Pisin White O Basswood Walnut 
Plain Red XY Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 
and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 
SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
e a 








Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
| TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

‘Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
10 to 16 ft. Also some smail timbers 4x4 and 
6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
ing—Dry and Dressed 








When We 
Ship It 











Big Vaine GUM 
FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "a: 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish 
Lumber. Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 














BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—Elmore County 
Lumber Co., succeeded by Daniel-Gaddis Lum- 
ber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Piggott—F. G. Foley, manager 
of St. Francis Valley Lumber Co.’s mill, has 
purchased the interest of his brother, T. A. Fo- 
ley, of Paris, Ill,, and is now sole owner. The 
company operates four mills. 

IDAHO. St. Joe—Winton Bros. 
Milwaukee Land Co. 

INDIANA. Upland—Templeton Lumber Co., 
reported dissolved. 

IOWA. Bryant—Eclipse Lumber Co. succeeded 
by John L. Francis & Co. 

KENTUCKY. Eminence—W. R. Willett Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds J. C. Dunavent. - 

MICHIGAN. Ida—The Octjen sawmill has 
been purchased by the Ida Farm Bureau and 
will be remodeled. 

Iron Mountain—Von Platen Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeded by Von Platen-Fox Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Avera—J. P. Griffin Lumber 
Co. sold plant and timber holdings to company 
composed of Laurel sawmill men who will oper- 
ate the plant after repairs and additional equip- 
ment have been installed. The same company 
recently purchased a sawmill and timber at 
Garner, Miss., and it is being operated under 
the name of Green Lumber Co. 

Orvisburg—Cecil Lumber Cg. sold to South- 
ern Lumber & Timber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Hershey—W. W. Young suc- 
ceeded by Home Lumber & Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. Canajoharie—Kolicewood Lum- 
ber Co., of Fultonville, N. Y., purchased building 
on East Main Street and will open lumber yard. 


OHIO. Galion—Sandusky Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co. removing general office to Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA. Cardin—Ellison Lumber Co. 
will move to larger quarters, will increase stock 
and add grocery stock. 

TEXAS. Lone Oak—S. F. Cooper succeeded 
by Lone Oak Lumber Co. 

Mount Vernon—Haydon Denman Lumber Co. 
changing name to Denman Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Ideal Sash 
& Door Co. and the Grays Harbor Door Co., 
re-incorporated under the name of American 
Door & Manufacturing Co., resuming operation 
of plant which has been "remodeled and new 
machinery added. F. Eckstrom, Warren 
Dutton, Fred Hulpert ‘and Ed Christenson are 
interested. 

Sumner—P. G. Chittendon, of Tacoma, has 
taken over the Triangle Lumber Co.’s holdings 
at Sumner. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—McCreery 
mag ong Co., succeeded by Emaus Mill & Lum- 
ber 

‘Wheeling—J. W. Beltz & Sons Lumber Co., 
reported to discontinue business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster— 
The plant of the Lumber Products Co. at Queens- 
borough has been taken over by R. L. Cliff and 
“4 McDonald who are organizing a company 

© operate under the name of Westminster Shook 
Mile (Ltd.). 

Vancouver—Cherry Point Logging Co., re- 
cently incorporated, will take over the logging 
and other enterprises of A. L. Browne and John 
R. Green in the Shawnigan Lake district. 

Victoria—Little Logging Co., formed to take 
over the interests of Delbert Hankin, Mark 
Hankin, William H. Dougan and Ellis Edgar 
Heath; *head offices in Victoria. 


INCORPORATIONS . 


CALIFORNIA. Riverdale—Summit Lake 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to 
$250,000. 


purchased 


San Francisco—Beale Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
DELAWARE. Wilmington—Gulf Timber 


Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,- 
000; to acquire and develop timber and graz- 
ing ‘lands. 

FLORIDA. Escambia—Ray Sawmill Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $250,000; to manufacture 
lumber and timber and sell wood products. Paul 

. Ray, T. M. Stevens, of Mobile, and 
McGowan, of Pace, Fia., 

GEORGIA. 
ing capital from $45,000 to $500,000. 

Savannah—Fort Bartow Lumber Co., 
porated. 

KANSAS. 


incorporators 


incor- 


Eureka—Verdigres Valley Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Big Creek Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

MICHIGAN. ‘Iron Mountain—Von Platen-Fox 
Company, incorporated; capital, $2,500,000; suc- 
ceeds Von Platen Lumber Co, 

MISSISSIPPI. McComb City—Citizens’ Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


Albany—H. A. Reynolds, increas-— 


MISSOURI. 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000,000 


Kansas City—Badger Lumber & 


St. Louis—Automotive Products Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Southwestern 
Lumber Co. incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

NEW YORK. Cooperstown—Brady Lumber & 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Denmark—Denmark 
310,000. Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, 

Lenoir—Caldwell Tonning Co., 
capital, $185,000; lumber. 
High Point—Saymond Veneer Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 
OHIO. Cleveland—Republic Sash, Door 
Millwork Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Fredericktown—F. B. Zieg Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA... Poteau—Barnes Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

Oklahoma City—Aurelius-Swanson Millwork 
Co., incorporated. 


incorporated; 


OREGON. Portland—R. S, Shaw Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
TENNESSEE. Mem ogre Lumber 


Co., incorporated; éomtal, $25 
Nashville—Tennessee itithgey” ‘Products Co., 
incorporated. 
TEXAS. Kyle—Wallace Bros. Lumber Co., 
increasing capital pone $80,000 to $100,000. 
San Benito—Valley Box & Crate aT in- 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $50,000 
VIRGINIA. Bassetts—Valley Veneer Co., in- 
corporated. 
Norfolk—Bloompot & + a 
ital from $25,000 to $50, 
Winchester—C. P. poor & Co., 
rated; capital, $10,000. 
WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—American Door & 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,- 


increasing cap- 


incorpo- 


000; takes over plant of Ideal Co. and Grays 
Harbor Door Co. 

a Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $75, 
$10 vBeattie~~Arms & Scott, incorporated; capital, 
eeattle Loy al Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 


Seattle—Kilpatrick Bros. Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 


South ae Airplane Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15 
Tacoma Billings. — Co., incorporated; 


capital, $25,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Gayley-Dun- 
bar Lumber Co., incorporated; purchased hard- 
wood tract near Clarksburg. ; 

Huntington—Hutchinson Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital tod $2,000,000. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Brown Land & 
ag ee Co., increasing capital from $1,000,000 
° 

TWo ivcrn-Peantivon Manufacturing Co. 
creasing capital from $1,250,000 to $3,500, 360" 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Canadian- 
Western Door Co. incorporated; capital, $250,000; 
to erect sash and door factory at Mission City. 
R. W. Pirrie, Vancouver, secretary-treasurer. 
Plant to have capacity of 600 doors and 500 
sash a day. 

Victoria—Sarita Industrials (Ltd.), incorpo- 
rated; capital, $250,000; to carry on timber, lum- 
ber, wood pulp and wood alcohol business; opera- 
tion on west coast of island. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—W. J. Loveless 
Veneer & Manufacturing Co. has completed 
new veneer plant replacing that which was 
burned. 

Huntsville—Little Rock capitalists have pur- 


“chased timberland near here and have leased 


a ten-acre tract from Lon Garrett upon which 
will be erected a hardwood mill. 

Piggott—The factory being built by the Myers 
Stave Co. is progressing rapidly; machinery is 
now being installed. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Southern Wood 
Products Co. will erect a new plant for manu- 
facture of automobile bodies. 

MICHIGAN. yy ase Manufactur- 
ing Co. will erect a dry kiln 

VIRGINIA, Gore—Moore, Kepple & Co., of 
Garland, Pa., reported to be erecting a band mill. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Pyramid Tim- 
ber & Trading Co.’s new sawmill will be ready 
for operation in a short time. 

Colville—Diehl & Co. mill, récently destroyed 
by fire, will be rebuilt; six- ‘foot band, capacity, 
30,000 daily. 

Marysville—George J. Listman building furni- 
ture factory. 

Montesano—Schafer Bros., building modern 
shingle mill to be ready by Oct. 1. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—Webster Chair Co. 
will build receiving dock and chair factory at 
Portland, Ore., to use Siberian timber. 
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FLORIDA. Pensacola—C. H. Walker recently 
began; retail lumber. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—L. M. Tully; opening 
wholesale and commission lumber business; Ar- 
cade Building. 

NEW YORK. New York—Sieber Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale lumber. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Folding Box Co., recently 
began; manufactures boxes. 

OREGON. Springfield—Planing mill formerly 
owned by First National Bank of Springfield, 
not operated for a year, has been purchased by 
Alco Wood Products Co., and will be moved to 
Albany where it will be used for manufacturing 
silos. 

Tillamook—Virgin Spruce Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ligonier—Robert M. 
Brant; will open lumber business. 

TEXAS. Iola—Reynolds & Hooker, of Shiro, 
opening lumber yard here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Dominion Shingle 
Co. of Seattle, new wholesale shingle business. 

Seattle—Kilpatrick Bros. Lumber Co., recently 
began wholesale business. 

Seattle—Tregoning Manufacturing Co., recent- 
ly began; manufactures sash and doors. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—W. B. Bynum head- 
ing mill; loss by fire, $75,000; three dry kilns 
and three cooling sheds destroyed with con- 
tents; loss covered by insurance; plant will be 
rebuilt. 

CALIFORNIA. Quincy—Murphy Lumber Co., 
badly damaged by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Pickford—Lumber mill of Frank 
Taylor, five miles from Pickford, damaged by 
fire; loss $1,500, including quantity of dry lum- 
ber; no insurance. 

Sault Ste. Marie—Kelly Lumber Co., small fire 
loss in dry kiln. . 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Northland Pine 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $500,000; sheds entirely 
destroyed with 7,000,000 feet of lumber and 
5,000,000 shingles. 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—Evans Brown Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Adams—Robertson Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

a Fargo—Fargo Lumber Co., badly damaged by 
re. 

OHIO. Cardington—Plant of McKenzie & 
Smith, lumber manufacturers, destroyed by fire; 
loss between $10,000 and $15,000; will be rebuilt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Braddock—Braddock Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—Rapid City 
Lumber Co., sawmill destroyed by fire; loss 
estimated at $10,000; no insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Chewelah—Sawmill of R. A. 
Gibson, in Nussbaum district, burned. 

LaCrosse—Potlatch Lumber Co., loss by fire; 
shed, hardwood flooring, shingles and fence posts 
destroyed. 

WISCONSIN. Cornucopia—The former 
Thompson-Flieth sawmill was destroyed by fire 
on Aug. 21. It had been idle for several years 
and had recently been sold. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Detroit, MicH., Aug. 30.—The Sicklesteel Lum- 
ber Co. has placed its affairs in the hands of the 
Detroit Trust Co., pending the outcome of litiga- 
tion among its stockholders. President J. R. 
Sicklesteel states that the company is in no 
financial difficulty, but that a disagreement exists 
among the stockholders. 


LitTLe Rock, ArRK., Aug. 30.—The Pritchard 
Lumber Co. is defendant in six suits filed in the 
Circuit court. It is alleged that burning material 
from the smoke stacks of the company’s mill 
caused a disastrous fire on April 21. Judgment 
for the loss of oni | is asked in the aggregate, 
of $7,192. Negligence is charged against the com- 
pany in the complaints for burning shavings and 
similar material at the plant, which is located in 
a thickly settled district of frame houses. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30.—William BE. 
Reilley has been appointed receiver for the Van 
Briggle Manufacturing Co. on petition of the 
Houghton Lumber Co., which claimed an indebted- 
ness of $2,437. The complaint stated that the Van 
Briggle Co. has debts amounting to $50,000. The 
defendant company has factories in Mooresville 
and Fowler, Ind., where automobile trailers are 
made. Work was started early in spring under 
manufacturing rights held by L. H. Van Briggle, 
president of the company. epresentatives of the 
company testified that the company has liabilities 
of about $20,000 more than its assets. Mr. 
Reilley says that the company will continue the 
manufactnre of trailers. 


SEaTTLn, WasH., Aug. 28.—A lawsuit of many 
angles and involving a million feet of 8 
cedar bolts for shipments to Japan, backed by a 
letter of credit for $60,000, has just been settled 
out of court. The case is entitled 8. Ban & Co. vs. 
% hae & B. J. Lane, doing business as the 
Evergreen Cedar Co., the Red Cedar Post & Lum- 


ber Co., the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and 
the Sumitomo Bank. A contract was entered into 
originally by S. Ban & Co., a Japanese concern, 
and the Evergreen Cedar Co., calling for specified 
cedar bolts, the shipments to be inspected by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. The Evergreen 
Cedar Co. sublet to the Red Cedar Post & Lumber 
Co., and then assigned its contract to S. Ban & Co. 

It would appear that the litigation was the out- 
rowth of strained financial conditions in Japan. 
Since the letter of credit is due to expire Aug. 31, 
the effort was made to cut off shipments thru ap- 
plication for a permanent injunction preventing 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau from certify- 
ing — further shipments. The complaint set 
forth that shipments already made were not suit- 
able and not worth more than $30 a thousand 
delivered in Japan, whereas it was understood that 
the plaintiff was to receive $98 a thousand, if 
satisfactory. Plaintiff asked not only for the re- 
lease of the letter of credit in the Sumitomo Bank 
but damages to the amount of the difference, of 
$24,007. After considerable litigation, the parties 
succeeded in settling the controversy by stipula- 
tion, allowing the Red Cedar Post & Lumber Co., 
payment for nine cars now in transit. 





HYMENEAL 


HYDE-EDGAR. Miss Dorothy Edgar, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Cortland V. Edgar, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., was married on Aug. 25, at 
high noon, to George H. Hyde, late of Wichita, 
Kansas, and now of Buffalo N. Y. The bride is 
the daughter of a well known lumberman, Mr. 
Edgar being president of the Edgar Lumber Co., 
Wesson, Ark. The groom is the son of A. A. 
Hyde, head of the Mentholatum Co., of Wichita. 
The ceremony was performed by Dr. Samuel 
Garvin, of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Colorado Springs. Mr. and Mrs. Hyde will be 
S home at Buffalo after the middle of Septem- 

er. 


WORCESTER-WRIGHT. Miss Marie Wright, 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Jason K. 
Wright, of Marinette, Wis., and George B. 
Worcester were married in Long Beach, Calif., 
on Saturday, Aug. 21. The bride, whose father 
was a lumberman in Wisconsin, served overseas 
as a Red Cross nurse. The groom is a nephew 
of C. H. Worcester, of the Worcester Lumber 
Co., of Chassell, Mich. 





SCHMIDT-GREEN. Heinrich Schmidt, man- 
ager of the Independent Logging Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash., will be married on Sept. 8 to Miss 
Susan Green, of Aberdeen. Miss Green is a niece 
of William Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co. 





BAUER-COLLETTE. C. A. Bauer, accountant 
for the Southern Pine Association, and Miss 
Florence Collette, were married on Monday, 
Aug. 23, at New Orleans. The young couple 
left. for a brief wedding trip, and will return to 
make their home in New Orleans. 





APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 


FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Aug. 30.—Jacob Lowe, who 
has been secretary of the Fidelity Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. for the last thirteen years, with headquar- 
ters at Cape Girardeau, Mo., has resigned to be- 
come sales manager of the J. S. N. Farquhar Lum- 
ber Co. In making the announcement, Mr. Farqu- 
har, president and general manager; said that the 
company was enlarging its commission and whole- 
sale lumber business and expected to put three 
traveling salesmen into the surrounding territory. 
Mr. Farquhar is secretary of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Mr. 
Lowe is prominent in association circles. The 
change becomes effective Sept. 1. 





TO IMPORT SIBERIAN TIMBER 


MILWAUKEE, WIs8., Aug. 30.—The Webster Chair 
Co., Superior, Wis., has completed a deal whereby 
a tract of land on the harbor at Portland, Ore., 
comes into its possession for a consideration of 
approximately $30,000. The land will be used as 
a site for a receiving dock and a chair factory, 
which will be established as soon as Siberian 
timber begins to move to the United States. With 
the exception of a negligible amount of canyon live 
oak growing in California, the company considers 
that there is very little timber in the West suit- 
able for chair manufacture, but the Superior com- 
pany has definite knowledge, it is stated, that the 
timber of Siberia is exceptionally well adapted 
for that purpose, and also that supplies of this 
timber may soon be expected on the Pacific coast. 
Besides the Portland project, the Webster com- 
pany is making purchases of additional timber 
in northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, upper Michi- 
gan and Canada, to supply its Superior factories. 
The progress being made in the development of 
ue. Great Lakes-Atlantic deep waterway, which 

make Superior virtually an ocean port, figures 
largely in the plans the Webster company is 
making for future operations. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
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Southem Hardwoods 
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They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 
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The Combined Skidder-Loader-Tractor 


To those loggers who have watched with keen 
and discerning eyes the use of creeping grip trac- 
tors in logging it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the industry has a new and powerful servant 
that under some conditions will do much to revo- 
lutionize logging. Take, for example, model “G2” 
18-30 (5-ton) Franklin-Bullock combined creeping 
grip tractor and skidder, which has been tried out 
and proved. This tractor, made by the Franklin 
Tractor Co., Greenville, Ohio, is equipped with a 
powerful all-steel winch and is one that is suited 
to practically any operation either large or small 
and, according to the statement of the manufac- 
turers, can invariably show a saving over the 
former method of log handling. Actually the ma- 
chine is a combined skidder, loader and creeping 
grip tractor, which will work on hills, in swamps 
or in sand. 

As a ground skidder the “G2” can easily handle 
loads containing up to 2,000 feet under ordinarily 
bad conditions (it has handled softwood logs con- 
taining more than 2,500 feet without difficulty), 
and it will work in a radius of 700 feet from the 


The accompanying illustration shows a “G2” in 
operation in a mud swamp near Valdosta, Ga. The 
illustration does not show the only way in which 
the machine can be used, for it will haul the logs 
if necessary. Also as a loader it can be used with 
an ordinary jammer or with a stationary mast 
and boom, or with a block in a tree, or will roll 
the logs up on the trailer or truck with chains. 
When the machine is being used as a skidder or 
loader none of the tractive elements are in opera- 
tion, thus saving wear. When a logger is con- 
tinually operating a tractor thru the woods, run- 
ning into stumps, over roots and often twisting 
and turning, it is a strain on the machine as well 
as on the driver, but where a line is used there is 
no such strain on either and the depreciation is 
practically nothing, thus materially lowering the 
cost of securing logs. The manufacturer recom- 
mends that in extremely bad going the logs be 
skidded with a line instead of using the machine 
as a tractor. The logs may be skidded either full 
length or bunched in trails. If hauled full length 
they can be cut in proper lengths at the loading 
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A “G2” FRANKLIN-BULLOCK COMBINED TRACTOR-SKIDDER-LOADER IN OPERATION 


mast tree. Whole trees can be assembled, sawed 
into log lengths and piled on the landing ready 
for loading without the use of a team on the job. 
Thus drivers are saved and the work can go on 
uninterruptedly ; indeed the manufacturers feel 
that they are conservative in saying that for the 
money now being paid where teams are used this 
machine can haul twice the number of logs. 

The pulley block is attached to any tree that is 
handy, limbs being cut and nailed to the tree to act 
as a ladder in putting up the pulley block. After 
all the logs are skidded it takes just about fifteen 
minutes to pick up, move to a new setting a quar- 
ter of a mile away and be ready to operate. With 
this machine the logs can he assembled where a 
big skidder can reach them. Experience has shown 
that it pays better to make two or more settings 
of the “G2” as a skidder rather than, using the 
machine as a creeping grip tractor, to try to haul 
the logs out of the bad places. Thus the logs 
can be brought to a good road or to the railroad 
before they are loaded for their final trip to the 
mill, which saves hauling expense and also wear 
and tear on tractors or trucks, for where such 
hauling apparatus is used bigger loads can be 
brought in each trip when these machines have 
to operate over good roads only. 


point. O. C. Parker, general sales manager, says, 
“Where there are good hard roads we would sug- 
gest the use of heavy motor trucks to haul frem 
the woods. Where roads are not good and the 
distance is too great to use a line, then use the 
tractor for hauling.” 

The following is a description of a “G2’’ in 
action near Valdosta, Ga.: “The ‘G2’ was right 
at the edge of a big swamp, a big bay tree serving 
as a mast, and the block was about twenty-five 
feet up from the ground. About eight hundred 
feet of line was being used and the tractor was 
about sixty feet back from the tree, so that the 
line was carried out approximately seven hundred 
feet. Negroes were taking the line out, because 
there was no place a draft animal could go. The 
logger was reclaiming abandoned timber; one log 
that I saw come in was a jack pine 36 inches at 
the butt, 20 inches seventy feet up from the butt. 
This log was 76 feet long and as it came in it 
struck the butt of another big log and pushed it 
ahead about forty feet. A number of logs this 
logger had skidded that day were over ninety feet 
long. Later on in the day another setting was 
made seven hundred feet back and all of these logs 
were skidded to a loading where they could be cut 
to length and loaded for transportation.” 
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Manufacturer Must Know His Cost 


At the quarterly meeting of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, held 
at Asheville, N. C., on Aug. 19, a very instructive 


paper on “Costs; Application and Results” was 
read by Allen R. Dickinson, of the estimating and 


cost department of the Victoria Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Shreveport, La. Mr. DickinSon said in 
part: 


The cost system installed by the Millwork 
Cost. Information Bureau, of Chicago, has been a 
source of invaluable information regarding the 
status of every department of our company. The 
necessity of efficiency has never been so generally 
recognized as now, and the first essential of effi- 
ciency is to know the cost, both direct and indirect, 
of every department. Under the old system, at the 
closing period, the balance sheet would show a 
profit or a loss, but it was not possible to analyze 
the departments and ascertain which were the 
weak spots and where to apply the remedy. Un- 
der the cost system there are unlimited possi- 
bilities, as it can be extended and expanded to 
cover the minutest details or made to cover as few 
departments as the management may deem neces- 
sary. 

As a matter of course, the more elaborate the 
system the more expense is required for its up- 
keep, but it has been my observation that where a 
plant installed a system it has been found of such 
help and satisfaction that it has gradually been 
expanded until it becomes one of the most impor- 
tant factors in business. 

The Victoria Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of which I am 
an employee, installed the system about four years 
ago, an auditor of the cost bureau analyzing each 
account in the general ledger and giving it its 
proper place in the new system, establishing the 
proper burdens from the last year’s business, and 
making the proper distribution of investment, con- 
sisting of lands, buildings, machinery, power 
house equipment, horses, wagons, automobiles, 
trucks and office equipment. He also made the 
proper distribution of fire, tornado and liability 
insurance, taxes, depreciation and interest on in- 
vestment. From these distributions were worked 
out the amount of fixed charge to be charged up 
to the different departments at the end of each 
month. All of the above distributions entered into 
the fixed charge, with the exception of interest on 
investment, which is not actually charged on the 
books but is taken into consideration in making 
up the burden. 

Bookkeeping System Described 

Then the new system of books was opened. The 
general ledger is divided into the several purchase 
and selling accounts covering the various com- 
modities handled, and numerous accounts covering 
the expense of each department. If I remember 
correctly, the large general ledger contains one 
hundred and sixty to one hundred and seventy 
accounts. We use the combination journal and 
cash book of the columnar type with printed heads 
corresponding to the several ledger account num- 
bers. Posting, with the exception of personal ac- 
counts and a few others, is done at the end of each 
month by totals, greatly simplifying the book- 
keeping. 

After the initial installation, and the new sys- 
tem had been turned over to the company balanced 
and in shape, the bookkeeping department found 
that the work was less burdensome, the manage- 
ment found a greater satisfaction in being able 
to tell at a glance the expense of any department 
for a given period, while the comparative monthly 
and annual statements as shown in the monthly 
trial balance of every account were information im- 
possible to obtain under the old system. 


Weak Spots Are Shown 


At the closing period, whether monthly, semi- 
annual or annual, the management has_ the 
minutest statement of profit or loss of each depart- 
ment. If weak spots are shown they can be reme- 
died, or if found impossible to remedy, that par- 
ticular department can be eliminated if desired. 
As an instance, of the efficiency of the system, we 
have a small box and crate department, and in 
putting in the system we decided not to separate 
it entirely from the factory excepting as to its lum- 
ber purchases, supplies and labor. In other words, 
we did not set aside any fixed charge, allowing the 
factory to absorb the box factory fixed charge. 
During the first half of the year our box factory 
business increased to a certain extent and the 
management desired to know exactly its status. 
It required only a few minutes to ascertain what 
part of the factory fixed charge belonged to the 
box factory, and this, together with other items 


of expense, being compiled and set against the 
sales, the management had the desired informa- 
tion. As a result, the box factory was immediately 
placed in a distinct department where it can be 
watched closely, and the management feels that 
this incident alone more than repays the cost of 
the system. 

In connection with the accounting system we 
use the test system, which can be applied to all 
orders going thru the factory. We are now test- 
ing practically every order and find we are build- 
ing up a valuable cost record, which will be of 
great assistance to the estimating department, as 
well as to the invoicing department in putting a 
price on special work going thru on open orders. 


Method of Determining Depreciation 

In connection with the workings of the cost sys- 
tem, one of the important features entering into 
the compiling of costs and burdens is deprectation. 
Depreciation charges, as you are aware, are applied 
to departments in working up fixed charges, upon 
the basis of the total valuation of the. buildings 
and equipment of each. The method of arriving 
at the rate of depreciation is to estimate the Iffe 
of the buildings, equipment etc., and charge off on 
your fixed charge account a certain percentage 
each year. Some companies claim that the entire 
valuation should not finally be charged off, because 
there always remains some sale value. In our 
plant, however, we expect finally to charge off the 
different items in full. If anything of intrinsic 
value is left, it will be all to the good, and can 


easily be taken care of. In our plant we make 
the following charges for depreciation : 
Percent Life 

Po ee er 3 3314 years 
Wood buildings............. 5 20 = years 
Machinery and power house 

equipememt 2. cc ccccscccces 10 10 years 
Automobiles and trucks..... 25 4 years 
Horses and wagoms......... 25 4 years 


The above percentages on machinery and power 
house equipment, automobiles, trucks, horses and 
wagons are somewhat above normal, being based 
upon working nine hours. Plants working longer 
hours would naturally figure a higher percentage ; 
and shorter hoyrs, a lower percentage. I believe 
the additional percentage is rated at an increase 
of 5 percent of normal depreciation for each addi- 
tional hour above eight hours. The rates men- 
tioned above as. used in our plant, have the 
approval of the Government in computing income 
tax returns and I think are about as nearly fair 
and just as can be computed without a burden- 
some detailed calculation. 


Maintenance and Repairs 


The cost of maintenance is handled by dif- 
ferent plants in different ways. In our plant, 
repairs of a more or less daily occurrence, espe- 
cially on machines, are considered as necessary 
upkeep, and do not in any way lessen depreciation, 
hence we charge them to machine or building 
expense as the case may be. On the other hand, 
repairs or renewals out of the ordinary, which 
really add value to the machine or building, should 
be charged to investment account and depreciated 
at the rates named above. 

The question of depreciation is indeed a deep 
study. The subject has been thoroly discussed 
by experts who have written voluminously on the 
subject, and I am free to confess that the treatises 
that I have attempted to read have proven too 
complicated for me, hence I think that the simpler 
methods of arriving at depreciation charges attain 
the desired results. 

In conclusion I desire to say that it is being 
proved that the business man, no matter in what 
line, is coming to recognize that if he contem- 
plates staying in the race, he positively will be 
compelled to know his costs or be forced to drop 
by the wayside, and in this particular industry, 
manufacturers are having cost systems installed 
at a rapid rate. I sincerely hope that within a 
very short time all will be in line, which will mean 
a better understanding of your own business and 
eliminate to a great extent unfair competition and 
price cutting, and insure a legitimate profit for 
your product. 


DEMAND CONTINUES VERY DULL 


Business is reported generally very slack, and 
there seems to be little expectation of any material 
improvement in the near future, because of the 
widespread suspension of building operations, par- 
ticularly of home building. Some manufacturers 
report cancelations of orders and a decided dis- 
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position on the part of distributers to await de- 
velopments before laying in stocks. Following are 
reports from various centers, telling of conditions 
in the millwork trade and the building industry 
generally : 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufactur- 
ers report continued dullness in the demand, due 
to the widespread cessation of building operations 
of any magnitude. <A few retailers have been 
preparing for fall trade by laying in some stock 
sizes of doors and window frames, but on the 
whole this has not assumed any likeness to an 
active market. ? 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report that little building is being done at 
present and that nothing has developed from the 
proposed municipal aid to building projects in the 
city. 

There is little change in the situation at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Manufacturers are running along 
and accumulating stocks. Present business is 
only fair. Prospects for fall are better, but a 
comparatively quiet season is looked for. There 
has been no material change in quotations. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is 
in a transitory state, with the jobbers and others 


not very clear in mind just what to expect of the 
more immediate future. The local demand has 
not been large, and more or less hesitancy is still 
being experienced in the trade. But the tendency 
appears to be toward greater activity as fall 
approaches, and there. would seem to be good rea- 
son to look for a fairly active business during 
the rest of the year. Deliveries of shipments from 
the mills still leave much to be desired, and despite 
the by no means heavy requirements no further 
recessions in prices are to be reported. Whatever 
readjustment may yet come 1s expected to be 
gradual and orderly, 

Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco 
(Calif.) are doing pretty well with fair local 
building activity and a good demand in Oakland. 
Door factories in the Bay counties are operating 
with a moderate demand. Finished door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills 
have been cutting down production, but there was 
slight improvement in the eastern demand the 
last two weeks. Sash and door cut stock is quiet. 
Pine box shooks are in big demand and production 
is being rushed throughout the State, Altho there 
is some searcity of cars for lumber the railroads 
are making special efforts to handle shooks. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 30.—Lumber markets are much stronger 
than a week ago, largely because of the 7 percent 
average increase due to the advanced freight rate. 
Prices continue far below the quotations of sixty 
days ago, however; in fact, including the freight 
rate increase, they are about 15 percent lower 
than at that time. 

With an easing up in the money market lumber 
dealers are convinced that more building will 
characterize the Indianapolis territory than was 
expected. During the last week there has been 
a noticeable easing up in money and the result 
already has been felt here in a somewhat increased 
demand. Reports from the leading residence 
architects of the city indicate that much work is 
now on the boards waiting for figures and all that 
remains is to let the contracts. 

The situation with regard to new shipments of 
lumber shows no improvement and not much is 
looked for until after the crest of the crop moving 
period has been passed. Railroads are diverting 
cars that under ordinary circumstances could be 
used to transport lumber. However, most retail 
dealers in Indianapolis have fair stocks. 

Announcement was made Aug. 26 by officials of 
the State department of conservation that an ex- 
hibit representing the five main divisions of the 
department will be made at the State fair. Work 
of preparing the display is under the supervision 
of Frank N. Wallace, state entomologist, and the 
exhibit will be so arranged as to give a, compre- 
hensive idea of the character of the work this de- 
partment is doing. The forestry division exhibit 
will consist of the various woods grown in the 
State, and it will endeavor to impress the import- 
ance of a constructive forestry policy to insure a 
future timber supply. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aug. 30.—The lumber business in Columbus and 
central Ohio territory is rather quiet as a gen- 
eral rule, altho some inclination to buy by mills 


and railroads is reported. With the taking effect. 


of higher freight rates, the market has settled 
down to a steady grind and there is now no in- 
centive to buy in order to save freight charges 
Building operations loom up slightly better and 
this is stimulating trade among yards, where 
stocks are rather low. 

Prices on hardwoods are holding steady at the 
levels which prevailed for some time. Yards are 
fairly good purchasers of hardwoods, especially oak, 
poplar and chestnut. Shipments are still delayed 
by the shortage of box cars and embargoes. As 
a result some of the mills are accumulating stocks 
and there is a tendency to reduce production. 

In southern pine trade is also rather quiet as 
dealers are only buying what they need for the 


present, being loath to take chances on the future. 


Prices are fairly stable at levels which have pre- 
vailed for several weeks. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
who has returned from a three weeks’ vacation in 
northern Michigan, reports a rather quiet trade in 
hardwoods. The best buyers at present are the 
yards, where stocks are low and there is a move- 
ment to increase these to be in a position to take 
care of the building trade which is expected in 
the fall. 

E. M. Stark, secretary of the American Column 
& Lumber Co., reports better buying from rail- 
roads. Cross and switch ties and all car stocks 


are moving fairly well. Prices are unchanged 
from the previous week. Other factories are also 
coming into the market, showing a better feeling in 
manufacturing circles. 

At the regular meeting of the Columbus Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange Aug. 30, the question of 
credits was the principal topic of discussion. It 
was the opinion of the lumbermen that under 
present financial conditions it behooves lumbermen 
to scrutinize their credits more closely than ever. 
A large number participated in the discussions, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 30.—The Edward L. Davis Lumber Co. has 
purchased several acres of land at Louisville, 
where it has operated yards on leased lands for 
some years. The old mill was dismantled a few 
years ago, but it is probable that electrically 
operated machinery for planing, resawing etc., will 
be installed if Louisville is given the milling in- 
transit privilege. 

The Churchill Milton Lumber Co., which in the 
reorganization will become the Navco Hardwood 
Prodicts Co., has moved its offices from the 
Speed Building to 1314-16 Starks Building. The 
company’s mills at Mobile will be ready shortly to 
start operations. 

The Corey-Scheffel Lumber Co., Louisville, has 
started work on building its new lumber handling 
plant, having let contracts for the excavations. 

C. C. Mengel, jr., of the Mengel Co., Louisville, 
last week announced that the company would 
locate a cigar box plant at Louisville, where it is 
now building a warehouse, and also twelve dry 
kilns. It has also started building a number of 
new homes for employees at Hickman, Ky. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 30.—There was little change in the lumber 
situation at this port during the week. Some of 
the shippers were handicapped by shortage of cars, 
being unable to get logs to the mills for cutting 
purposes. 

The steamer Buckley, of the Republic Cedar Co., 
of this city, iost its entire cargo of cedar and 
tamarack ties off Saginaw Bay when a_ heavy 
storm swept Lake Huron. Three thousand ties 
were lost. 

The Thompson Fleith Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Cornucopia, which had been idle for three years, 
was destroyed by fire a few days ago. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 1.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered 80, with 19 frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $178,600. 

Work has been started upon the new extension 
to the office building of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
and it will probably be completed in November. 
It will give about double the present office room. 

Traffic on the Erie barge canal passed the half- 
million-ton mark and with many weeks remaining 
it is expected that the season’s traffic will greatly 
exceed the business of recent years. In speaking 
of canal traffic, Supt. Walsh says that at least 
2,000,000 tons of freight will probably be carried 
this season. A few commodities have shown 2 


falling off, but others, including lumber, have had 
a splendid increase. 

Lumber consumers and retailers who give orders 
are said to be in a great hurry for their stock. 
One shipper reports that he sold a car one day 
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and had half a dozen demands for the car numbers 
within the next two or three days. He also reports 
not being able to get a car across the city in 
less than thirty days, on account of the slow 
switching operations. 

The sale of Government canned goods here 
under charge of Orson E. Yeager will take place 
on Sept. 20. Mr. Yeager says in regard to it: 
“We expect to make a success of the food sale. 
We will have the codperation of the retail grocers 
and meat dealers. This food belongs to the 
people and it is to their advantage to convert this 
Government food into money, for the people are 
the Government, and by buying this food they 
not only effect a saving in price but they save 
money for themselves hecause they help the Gov- 
ernment.” 

James B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., was one of the Knights of 
Columbus party to visit Rome this week and be 
received in audience by the Pope, who was pho- 
tographed with his American visitors. Mr. Wall 
was also a recent visitor to Paris. He advises 
that traveling in Europe is difficult because of the 
exacting regulations of the railroads of the dif- 
ferent countries, 

B. F. Cooper, of Hillsdale, Mich., familiarly 
known as “Uncle Frank,” who retired from the 
lumber business after long connection with it, is 
visiting C. Walter Betts and W. P. Betts. He 
was an interested attendant at the recent outing 
of the lumber exchange. 

Councilman A. W. Kreinheder, who is now acting 
mayor of the city, is taking a few days off on a 
fishing trip. He is likely to be acting mayor 
for some time, as Mayor Buck has gone to Roch- 
ester, Minn., where he may submit to an opera- 
tion. A local paper, which has been submitting 
questionnaires to well known local people, asked 
Councilman Kreinheder the other day how he 
came to take up the lumber business, and he re- 
plied: “Ambition to be a lumber merchant and 
dealer of some recognition in the United States. 
Manufacturing and selling lumber for homes, fur- 
niture and otherwise strongly appealed to me.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 31.—Revival of overseas business in hard- 
wood circles_is indicated by numerous inquiries 
received during the last week by hardwood con- 
cerns from Continental Europe. The inquiries 
from the continent exceeded those from the United 
Kingdom, which is the first time that has occurred 
since the close of the war. These inquiries lead 
hardwood men to believe that the trade with these 
countries will soon return to normal. The in- 
quiries are believed to have been the results of 
the prices at which hardwoods are now quoted 
and that foreign buyers feel now is the time to 
take advantage of these prices. With the revival 
of this business hardwood men believe it will 
tend to better the local market and make more 
buyers feel that the low point has been reached 
in the hardwood market. The demand for stave 
material, both slack and tight, has been on the 
increase, Especially is this true from Scotland, 
France and Germany. Domestic buyers’ have 
been buying only bare necessities for sometime 
altho many hardwoods have been offered at bar- 
gain prices. 

The car shortage continues to give much worry 
to the hardwood interests and there is no relief 
in sight. <A representative of the car service 
bureau of Washington is expected in Memphis 
daily to go over the situation carefully and give 
the shippers all possible aid. Questionnaires have 
been sent out by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association to its 500 members and data secured 
which will be submitted to this inspector. Many 
manufacturers: find it practically impossible to 
get their raw material to the mills. Production 
still continues below normal. 


J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, is in 
Washington and other eastern points on associa- 
tion business. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 1—The attention of the lumber industry 
and trade in Wisconsin is centered this week on 
the annual Wisconsin State Fair, which opened 
Monday, Aug. 30, and closes Saturday, Sept. 4. It 
is held at State Fair Park, in West Allis, a suburb 
of Milwaukee. The Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association again is making 
an elaborate exhibit of hemlock, birch, and white 
cedar shingles. The display is directed at owners, 
architects, contractors and farmers. A series of 
nine booklets, containing twenty-seven specimen 
plans, is being distributed free to all fair visitors. 
O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the 
association, is spending the entire week at the fair 
b> supervise the exhibit and other a cred ac- 
ivities. 


The preparations which are being made by log- 
gers and lumber manufacturers of the North for 
woods work during the coming fall and winter 
are assuming a scale that makes it apparent that 
the industry is going ahead with the idea of estab- 
lishing new high records of production during 
1921. The sawmills at this time are running full 
blast whenever enough competent labor is available 
for capacity operations. Some mills have noted a 
slackening, but this is regarded as merely tempo- 
rary. The opinion is generally expressed that 
next year will witness the greatest revival in new 
construction that this country has ever expert- 
enced, and preparations are being made accord- 
ingly. 

Building permits issued in Milwaukee during 
August represent a falling off of 18 to 20 percent 
from the valuation total for the same month of 
1919. The number of permits increased some- 
what, but most of them are for alterations and 
repairs. The operation of the State rent regula- 
tion laws, the admittedly high cost of building, 
particularly from the labor standpoint, and a gen- 
eral feeling that prices will decline at the end of 
the year are given as probably the most important 
factors in the restrictions upon new construction. 


The Thunder Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, 
Wis., is starting operations at its new No. 5 camp 
north of Three Lakes, where it expects to have an 
input of 6,000,000 feet per annum. Thirty-five 
men are already at work and thirty to forty more 
will be put on before snow flies. New camp build- 
ings have been completed and steel is being laid 
for the railroad into the camp. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 30.—With the rate advance in effect, it 
is now a contest between the buyer and seller 
in hardwood to see who is going to absorb the 
charge brought about. In this connection, both 
sides are following exactly the same procedure. 
The consumers are buying @ust what they must 
have to meet their requirements while the millmen 
are cutting just what is necessary to keep their 
pay roll up and the semblance of an organization. 
This may result in a shortage, should a spurt 
of buying occur, 


The mills have small stocks on hand as a rule 
and are taking rather an independent attitude. 
Woods are in very bad condition and this has 
caused some mills to shut down that managed 
to keep going thru the slack demand period. They 
are not in any hurry to start up again until there 
is a prospect of disposing of their output promptly. 

Buyers are offering considerable business which 
does not represent the cost of production, and this 
is having the inevitable effect upon the output. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 31.—Hardwood manufacturers in this sec- 
tion report little or no change in the market situ- 
ation. ‘Shere has not been any increased demand 
for lumber, altho the manufacturers, as well as the 
retailers, are looking for some improvement in 
trade along about the middle of September. Prices 
are holding up fairly well. 

The Evansville Associated Building Association 
has seen the necessity of forming a committee 
similar to the one organized recently at Newark, 


N. J., to study and solve the building problem in 
this city. The committee that was appointed here 


recently can not attempt to handle the situation 
alone and will try to induce the business men of the 
city to assist in the work. The Evansville Real 
state Exchange at a meeting held recently ap- 
pointed a committee to codperate with the con- 
tractors to try to work out some plan to relieve 
the house shortage in Evansville. A meeting of the 
two committees has been planned for this week at 
which the situation will be gone over in detail. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 30.—The principal topic of discussion 
among lumbermen this week has been the effect 
of the higher freight rates on the price of lum- 
ber and the activity of the market. There has 
been no general indication as to just how the 
increases will be handled. It is plain that on old 
contracts made subject to the existing freight 
rates the increase will be passed on to the buyer, 
but in cases where these may 
jections it is not unlikely that the seller will ab- 
sorb it. In new business there is a disposition to 
add the burden to the price but this has not been 
generally agreed on and when it is a matter of 
pinning the order down or not, the seller is ab- 
sorbing the difference. Several informal discus- 
sions have been held by the lumbermen at which 
the application of the new rates was explained to 
them as affecting the Cincinnati terminal and gate- 
way. Much of this educational work has been 
done by William H. Lockwood, of the hardwood 
traffic bureau. 
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Advance Aug. 25th 


Car shortage is too great to permit the mills to 
ship very many cars before that time— but wire 
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AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








ERCANTILE 
LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT No Competitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1 or 2” hole in sq. timber up to 22’ in length 
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ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 
‘“Whotaies Hardwood Lum 


and Wholesalers 

Speci: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum, 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 

Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. Sales Office at Belzoni 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *<ri«s 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retai) lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si. Chicage 
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It’s from such trees that we manufacture 


Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


The lumber of universal use for homebuilders 


Telecode t/sed. 
Johnson’ & Wimsatt, ““D'c"™ 








Good 
Stock Ors 
And fast in filling orders for 


ge ~ rem Long Leaf 
Ri Ties in Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., *“fezr* 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











PALACE HOTEL 
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THE SOCIAL pA ag ng FAMOUS PALM COURT OF 
THE PALACE HOTEL is the scene of many of San Fran- 
cisco’s most prominent social events. The Pop concerts on 
Sunday evenings and the dances in the famous gold ball 
room every evening are always well attended. 














MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Aug. 28.—Reduction in wages of 50 cents a day 
has been decided upon by the C. A. Smith mills, 
the Bay Park Lumber Co., the Buehner Lumber 
Co. and the Oregon Export Lumber Co. Representa- 
tives of these concerns met with delegates of the 


Four L’s. It was shown that either the mills must 
close or the wages be reduced and it was left to 
the representatives of the men, who decided they 
would rather submit to the cut in wages than have 
the mills close. In consideration of this the com- 
panies agreed to keep operating for thirty days and 


“to give back the 50 cents a day when the condi- 


tions warranted. The cut does not apply to 
loggers at the Smith-Powers Logging Co. camps. 

The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. has issued 
a circular to the men stating that no cut in wages 
would be made for thirty days and urging the 
men to spend as little money as possible on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of work during the com- 
ing winter. Manager’ Charles Hudson, of the 
company, said that this action was in appreciation 
of the services of the men and to give them a 
chance to save a little money. As to what will be 
done at the expiration of the thirty days no opinion 
is ventured by the management. 

Most of the mills are badly crippled by the car 
shortage and have large amounts of lumber piled 
up and none of the local millmen will make any 
prediction as to the possible outcome of even the im- 
mediate future of the mills in this part of the 
Coast. 

The first logs from the new camp of the Oregon 
Export Co. at Gaylord have been hauled to the 
mill in Marshfield and the plant will probably open 
for cutting lumber next Monday. 

A fire in the camp of the Buehner Lumber Co. 
at Allegany, which has not been operated for 
several months, for a time threatened the 
destruction of 4,000,000 feet of logs which were 
cut and on the ground. The fire is now under 
control. Chief Fire Warden J. M. Thomas, of 
the Coos & Curry Fire Patrol Association, has 
had a force of men in several districts of the 
county where fires have started but no serious 
damage has been done to the timber. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 28.—Investigations conducted by the Bell- 
ingham Chamber of Commerce do not bear out 
allegations of discrimination by the Great North- 
ern Railway in favor of British Columbia millmen. 
It was claimed by a Blaine millman lately that 
fifteen to twenty empties passed thru Blaine to 
Canada daily on the average. The chamber shows, 
by White Rock, B. C., customs figures, that in the 
forty-two days of July 1-Aug. 11 only 126 empties, 
or a daily average of three, were sent over the line 
at that point, notwithstanding the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to hand over 


- fifteen cars daily during that period to the Ca- 


nadian Railway Commission. Apparently the 
Great Northern did not have the cars necessary to 
comply with the order. 

Bellingham lumbermen are dubious about the 
result of the increased freight rates that became 
effective Aug. 26. Returning from a conference 
with lumbermen at Portland, Vice President J. J. 
Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
says he will not attempt to say what may happen, 
but he fears that some mills will have to close. 
On the way home he heard of one large plant 
that would be forced to cease operations. He 
and other lumbermen complain about the differ- 


ential of approximately $3 in favor of southern’ 


pine in the Chicago area. President Fred J. 
Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., who re- 
turned from California this week, said that the 
new freight rate is bound to change conditions 
altogether and he surmised that there will be 
holding back on the part of prospective lumber 
buyers in expectation of the accumulation of a 
surplus. He reports a quieting down in Cali- 
fornia, but says business is still good. 

Rain is badly needed to quench the forest fires 
that everywhere are burning in the Northwest. 
J. J. Donovan says.rain was never needed more 
and Forest Supervisor ©. H. Park declares this 
to be the worst fire season he has known here. 
Mr. Donovan’s company has fires in three of its 
camps but all are under control, and thus far 
miraculously little serious damage has been done 
by forest conflagrations. 

Another mill will rise where the shingle plant 
at Kulshan owned by Leroy J. Dedman and Harvey 
Marshall burned to the ground a few days ago. 
The fire was of mysterious origin. Machinery for 
the new plant is already being assembled. Mr. 
Dedman also is operating the Cedar Gulch shingle 
mill. 


Frank S. Smith, of Laurel, has sold his shingle 
mill near that place to Fred Rayberger and L. W. 
Lidstone. The mill has a daily capacity of 50,000 
shingles. 

Dwight Davis, of the Dwight Davis Lumber 
Co., Chicago, is a Bellingham visitor and for about 
two months will occupy the home of Max Wyman, 
formerly sales manager for the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co., who is relieving Mr. Davis 
while he is in the West. 

P. C. Peterson, sales manager for the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., has returned from 
the Elks’ State Reunion at Vancouver, Wash., de- 
claring that he had one of the times of his life. 
While away he paid a visit to Portland. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Aug. 28.—All the mills in this district are op- 
erating and the cut is about normal. The car sup- 
ply has been only about 30 percent of the require- 
ments, altho the Northern Pacific raised the em- 
bargo on system cars which has been in effect for 
several months, permitting its cars to be routed off 
its line. This action has not relieved the situation 
very much. The embargo was lifted only until 
Aug. 25 and is in effect again. Most of the mill 
men face the situation as one of tomorrow, which 
will be met as usual. There have been many can- 
celations, as well as requests to hold until advised 
to ship, during the last week. However, new busi 
ness is being booked at the new rate. Logs, both 
cedar and fir, are weaker than for some time. 
Shingles continue to be very irregular, being gov- 
erned by the car supply. Lath are a drug on the 
market. There is a good demand for cedar posts 
piling and poles. That the shortage of gasoline 
has just begun to be felt is the opinion of several 
lumbermen. The price was raised 5 cents a gallon, 
or 20 percent, last week. A great many of the 
smaller mills depend on motor trucks for their log 
supply as well as their means of transporting their 
lumber to the railroads or market. 

Emery & Nelson (Inc.) have just completed the 
installation of a new twin engine and an addi 
tional boiler, which will increase their cut 30 
percent. In the woods they are adding another 
donkey. 

The Pacific National Lumber Co., of Morton, 
has been running a 10-hour shift for some time. 
This was owing to the accumulation of logs during 
the recent shutdown. In order to keep the woods 
erew working the company is running overtime. 
Its shingle mill started operation again last week, 
having been shut down since the February fire that 
destroyed the dry kilns. It has cut out at Trapp 
Lake and will move that shingle mill to tidewater 
at Tacoma. 

The Willapa Harbor Aero Co. has leased the old 
Kleeb mill and after the necessary changes are 
made will use it as a factory for building its new 
airplane. The factory will thus be located at 
South Bend, on Willapa Harbor, which has tribu- 
tary to it one of the largest spruce forests in the 
United States. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Aug. 28.—While a small part of the lumber 
trade has appeared more or less uncertain during 
the last few weeks because of the freight rate 
increases, business in general has been about nor- 
mal for this time of year. Some of the dealers 
have put off buying until later to see what the 
effect will be, but the big lumbermen have gone 
along about as usual. 

According to George F. Ward, of the Pine Zone 
Lumber Co., there are plenty of inquiries coming 
in to indicate a busy fall season. “As far as 
our own business is concerned, the volume is a 
great deal bigger than last year and our second 
year under the name of the Pine Zone company 
promises to be a record breaker,” stated Mr. Ward. 

Cc. M. Crego, manager of the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturing Co., said that the demand for boxes, 
sashes etc., is not so great as it was at this time 
last year, but that indications for the fall are good 
and he predicts the trade will become much more 
active after the harvest season is over. 

According to E. F. C. Van Dissel, 
the Phoenix Lumber Co., logging operations in the 
Inland Empire are progressing nicely and the 
operators are not experiencing the troubles they 
were a year ago. The Phoenix mill is handling 
a larger volume of business than it did last year 
and more inquiries are being received. Mr. Van 
Dissel is one who predicts that prices may be 
still a little higher before the market becomes 
settled. 

Bert R. West, of the wholesale firm of West & 
Duffy, has just returned from his vacation on the 
Coast. He reports the volume of business about 
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on a par with that of last year and his company 
feeling the temporay lull caused by the freight rate 
increases. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., returned last night from St. Paul, 
where he went to attend the funeral of A. J. 
Lammers, who recently died at Chase, B. C. Mr. 
Lammers was interested in the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. and also in the Adams River Lumber Co. at 


Chase, B. C. 
Horace S. Rand, jr., vice president of the 
Cascade Lumber Co. at Yakima, Wash., recently 


used the airplane as a means of noting the amount 
of damage done by forest fires in timber belonging 
to his company. On the trip he also located 
points at which to station lookouts to guard the 
company’s holdings. With Aviator R. I. Ehrlich- 
man as pilot, Mr. Rand flew 200 miles in 144 
minutes, part of the time circling low to the tim- 
ber and going to 8,000 feet over the mountains. 
The men flew to the west of Yakima nearly as far 
as Cle Elum. Upon returning to Yakima, Mr. 
Rand declared he was satisfied that the airplane 
is the only means of making trips for such a 
purpose. ,He states that this dall he will go by 
plane to inspect some other holdings of. the Cascade 
Lumber Co. 

A campaign of safety education especially for 
Inland Empire millmen and loggers is to be carried 
on in the lumber districts by means of motion 
pictures during the early part of September. The 
work will be under the supervision of the Wash- 
ington State safety board. Among the mills to 
be visited, dates for which have already been 
set are: Deer Park Lumber Co. at Deer Park, 
Wash.; Dalkena Lumber @Co., Panhandle Lumber 
Co., at Ione, Wash., Great Northern Lumber Co. 
at Leavenworth ; Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 
at Elk, Wash. 

J. M. Pond, who has taken an active part in 
Idaho in connection with the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Norman F. Coleman, of Portland, to take 
charge of the Four L districts in the Inland Em- 
pire. He will succeed L. G. Wellington, who re- 
signed recently to go into the real estate business. 

G. M. Stevens, of Stevens & Eaton, of New 
York, spent several days here this week looking up 
stocks. He has been on the Coast and also visited 
Lake Louise and Banff in the Canadian Rockies. 
He will return from here to Portland, Ore., be- 
fore going east. 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., who has just returned from a lengthy 
vacation, states business to be about normal as 
far as general conditions are concerned, altho some 
of the buyers have been holding off recently. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 28.—The all absorbing question among 
the lumbermen is as to what will happen now that 
higher freight rates are in effect, and they expect 
the answer to come shortly in the volume of in- 
quiries and business. Last week there was a rush 
to get stuff out of the way before the advance and 
large quantities are being rolled eastward. Many 
predictions have been made and everybody is eager 
to see to what extent he is able to peer into the 
future. There are those who believe business will 
go on as always, as ran the slogan during the 
early days of the war, but others again think that 
for several months business will be quiet and that 
much buying will not be done till time for spring 
business. 

One line that is active is the shook business. 
Shook manufacturers are receiving increased oppor- 
tunities for future business and all factories are 
reported operating as fully as the car supply will 
permit.. The car supply continues about © 30 
percent of normal, but fruit shook for local fruit 
districts are given car preference. Many pur- 
chases of apple boxes are reported and the market 
is fine, with prospects for higher prices ruling, as 
the packing season advances, because of exhaus- 
tion of the dry box lumber supply. Indications are 
said to be that there will be not over 75 percent of 
fruit shook to supply the Northwest fruit districts. 
Eastern business is reported rather light, but re- 
cent purchases of cannery cases for eastern ship- 
ment indicate an early opening of active buying of 
such shook. 

Spruce box manufacturers expect a heavy ex- 
port business during the winter months, accord- 
ing to J. B. Knapp, of the West Coast Box & 
Lumber Co., of this city. He reports the volume 
of inquiry greater than at any other time in the 
history of the shook industry of the Northwest, and 
he has kept records for many years. 

At the weekly luncheon meeting of the Port- 
land branch of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Aug. 25, J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., was 
the principal speaker. H. B. Van Duzer, of the 
Inman-Poulson Lumber Co., was chairman. 

E. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association and forester for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has re- 
turned from his vacation, which he tried to take 


\ 


in the Puyallup country, where he thought he 
would find a secluded spot out of the beaten path 
of the vacationists. But the mosquitoes drove out 
the forester and his party, consisting of his family 
and friends. However, he reports having had a 
fine time. 

It is reported here that a new sawmill of 60,- 
000,000 feet annual capacity is to be built twenty 
miles northwest of Lakeview, Ore., by a company 
headed by Charles Hall, president of the Oregon 
State Chamber of Commerce. A logging road of 
sixteen miles will also be built. 

United States Forester William B. Greeley and 
District Forester George Cecil, who have been in- 
specting Alaska forests for the last several weeks, 
sailed from Ketchikan for Portland Aug. 25. John 
D. Guthrie, of the public relations division of the 
Forest Service, who accompanied them, will not 


return until October, as he will extend his trip to , 


the Chugach forest and into the interior. 

The Lebanon-Santiam Lumber Co.’s mill at Leba- 
non, Ore., will be considerably enlarged when ma- 
chinery now en route from the East is installed. 
An office building is being erected and foundations 
are being built for the new heavy machinery. 

George X. Wendling, of San Francisco, was in 
Portland this week in the interest of the Pacific 
Wire Bound Box Co. 

G. A. Rebentisch, of Adams Bros. Co., at Elgin, 
Ore., was a Portland visitor. His plant is operat- 
ing full capacity and he is not interested in new 
business at present. 

L. O. Taylor, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., and 
G. A. Parkins, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
of Bend, Ore., were in Portland for several days 
during the week. 

Horace J. Nelson, head accountant of the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore., on Sept. 1 severs 
his connection with that concern to return to 
Ogden, Utah, his former home, as a chartered 
public accountant. Mr. Nelson has been with the 
Grande Ronde Lumber Co. for seven years, enter- 
ing its employ in October, 1913, as stenographer 
and billing clerk, and for the last three years he 
has been head accountant. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 28.—While the lumber business looks good, 
with numerous inquiries coming in for Douglas 
fir, the increased freight has unsettled conditions 
to quite an extent. Until these conditions find 
their level, ng one can forecast the market. But 
it looks as if the towns near to seaports will get 
most of their lumber via the water route instead 
of by rail. While this is the general impression, 
with rail freights now higher than water, there 
may be some readjustment which will even things 
up. There are no steam schooners idle on the 
Coast, as increased shipments to San Francisco 
and especially to southern California ports are 
taking all available tonnage. The base price on 
domestic cargo fir is about $33, delivered San 
Francisco, and $33.50 to $35, southern California, 
altho the full price is not being paid in most 
eases. On random the same prices, flat, are 
quoted. Flooring and ceiling are in fair demand, 
with prices firm. Industrial stuff is selling better 
than yard stock here. 

San Francisco yards are doing a moderate 
amount of business with a fair building demand, 
and are buying for their needs. There is no spec- 
ulative buying. The railroad demand.is an en- 
couraging feature of the market. 

The redwood market continues to be strong 
altho the shortage of cars is now limiting rail 
shipments seriously. Clears are sold ahead, and 
there is not much stock accumulating anywhere. 
Commons are a little slow, but stocks are low and 
manufacturers may have an opportunity’ to im- 
prove their assortments. Inquiries for California 
white and sugar pine continue, but the volume of 
new orders being placed is comparatively light. 
Sugar pine, of all grades and white pine uppers 
is sold ahead and manufacturers are not worrying 
as to overproduction. Commons are moving 
slowly and stock is being dried for winter ship- 
ment. According to a local authority, No. 3 
clear, both in white and sugar pine, is in greater 
demand than the source of supply. No. 3 and 
better shop, in both woods, is moving in a fairly 
comfortable manner and the accumulation is not 
excessive, due partly to the financial situation 
and the attitude of the banks. Common, in all 
grades, is dragging a little. But the shook demand 
and occasional lumber orders are keeping the 
accumulation from being serious. Inquiries have 
been coming in freely, of late, and have been 
substantiated by numerous orders for common, 
factory lumber and finish. 

P,. C. MeNevin, vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. in charge of sales at the Chicago 
office, and who has been in California for several 
weeks, has returned from a trip to the redwood 
plant at Scotia. He expects to leave for the 
East within a few days. Both mills are running 
eight hours a day. There is a slight shortage 
of labor in the manufacturing department. The 








Mills at Marion, S.C. 
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ard for quality 

service. A 
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you. 
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Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





i ue country-wide recogni- 
tion for our fine quality 
Fir lumber is the result of 
specialization in its manufac- 
ture. 


Buyers who know this readily 
see why we solicit orders on 
the strength of the big values 
put into our old growth Yel- 
low Douglas Fir lumber for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


We have a daily capacity of 
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REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
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PINES 609-614 Lenka Es bange, | W schonaeal 
All Grades | Miancapotis, Mian.” | ty of Shop. 














new remanufacturing plant is now being equipped 
with machinery of the latest type. 

According to advices from Oroville, Vice Presi- 
dent S. W. Griffiths, in charge of the California 
operations of the Hutchinson Lumber Co. of West 
Virginia, has received bids for the first section 
of the company’s railroad. This 6-mile section 
of the road which is to tap the company’s large 
timber holdings on the middle and south forks 
of the Feather river, will connect with the West- 
ern Pacific Railway at Bidwell. A mill is to be 
built for operation next year. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s output has been 
increased to 600,000 feet a day since the accident 
to one of the big steam turbine’s generators, which 
recently reduced the cut. A Corliss engine is 
being set up for temporary use, as it will require 
a month to complete the repairs. As the demand 
for lumber has fallen off a little, the reduction in 
output is not such a serious matter. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s redwood sawmill at 
Fort Bragg resumed operation last Monday after 
having been closed down for a week on account of 
a broken engine shaft. The plant will be running 


* at full capacity next week. 


The Standard Lumber Co.’s new double band 
sawmill at Standard started up on Aug. 16, with 
one shift. Everything is working satisfactorily 
and a fair season’s cut is expected notwithstand- 
ing the necessity of building a new mill to replace 
the one that was burned last fall. 

A. C. Dutton, president of the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation of Springfield, Mass., is here 
on a tour of the Coast, accompanied by his wife, 
and son. His company has a San Francisco office 
in the First National‘ Bank Building, in charge 
of W. R. Sayre, who looks after Pacific coast 
buying. He thas not been doing much buying 
lately, altho he specializes in Pacific coast woods. 
He has been making inquiries as to freighting 
lumber via Panama Canal. 

F. W. Rockwell, vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Door & Sash Co., of Pittsburgh, has just 
left for the East after having conferred with F. 
O. McGavic, the Pacific coast representative, here, 
The plans for the company’s western branch oper- 
ations are nearly completed. It has not been 
doing a great deal of buying of California lumber 
of late, but Mr. McGavic is keeping in close 
touch with the situation. 

J. M. White, resident manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Weed, is paying a visit to 
the San Francisco office, accompanied by Bruce 
Clark, manager of the veneer department. The 
mill is making a good cut, but there is a shortage 
of cars for everything except box shooks, which 
the railroads have instructions to move as rapidly 
as possible. There has been some improvement 
in the demand for doors during the last two 
weeks. The veneer department is extremely busy. 
The present veneer factory is being enlarged and 
an additional building will be erected. 

B. W. Adams, who has charge of the lumber 
sales department of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co., has returned from a trip to Susanville, where 
the construction program on the new manufactur- 
ing plant is six months ahead of the schedule. 
The machinery for the right-hand side of the mill 
has arrived and will be installed at once. Other 


machinery is coming in and will be installed in . 


time for next year’s operations. It is expected 
that the sawmill will start up about Jan. 1. Sev- 
eral million feet of logs have been rolled up and 
water has been turned into the big pond. Six 
miles of logging railroad have been built. The 
pine mill at Hilt is making a good output and 
there is a fair demand for lumber. Prices are 
being maintained. 


The San Francisco Association of members of 


the American Society of Civil Engineers will givé 


a complimentary luncheon on Sept. 1 to Dr. Her- 
mann von Schrenk, consulting timber engineer, 
of St. Louis, who will speak on “Proper and Im- 
proper Uses of Preserved Timber.” He is pathol- 
ogist for the Missouri Botanical Garden and chair. 
man of the American Society’s committee on Test- 
ing Materials. He is also consulting timber en- 
gineer for a number of railroads. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood mills, at 
Samoa, Calif., are running eight hours a day and 
making a fair output. Good water shipments 
are being made to the company’s southern Cali- 
fornia yards, but the serious car shortage, which 
now prevails in the redwood belt, has brought 
eastern shipments almost to a standstill. 

S. O. Johnson, this city, has closed a deal for 
the purchase of a tract of 5,500 acres of, fine 
timber from A. D. Daniels. It is situated in 
Klamath County, Oregon. Plans for logging and 
cutting the timber have not yet been announced. 

The Klamath Pine Manufacturing Co., composed 
of Klamath Falls business men, with a paid up 
capital of $150,000, which recently purchased a 
site at Shippington on Klamath Lake, has started 
construction work on a sawmill, which will have 
an initial capacity of 50,000 feet a day. It is the 
intention to add a box factory next year. 


Cc. E. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., this 
city, is of the opinion that, with stocks very 
low at the California yards and a very good build- 
ing season in the South, buyers can not hold off 
much longer. Some good business, just placed, 
bears this out. The redwood mill at Caspar is 
running one shift and cutting 100,000 feet a day. 

L. C. Stewart, head of the lumber department 
of W. L. Comyn & Co., this city, who has returned 
from a business trip to New York, expects eastern 
business to continue fair with southern pine 
going pretty well. They have not had as much 
depression as on the Pacific coast. His firm has 
not been shipping lumber thru the Panama Canal, 
but is considering it as a possibility. A fair 
export business has been done, so far this year. 

F. A. Wilson, of Wilson Bros., this city, states 
that the firm’s two mills at Aberdeen, Wash., 
are running full with a total output of about 
500,000 feet a day and shipping lumber as fast 
as it is cut. Altho cars are scarce, good water 
shipments are being made to foreign and Pacific 
coast ports. 

Tarter & Webster, of Stockton, with San Fran- 
cisco. offices in charge of J. C. Pitcher, are doing 
a heavy box shook business, being interested in 
several factories in the State. The Associated 
Lumber & Box Co., in which C. A. Webster is 
interested, has started up a new box factory and 
planing mill at Dorris, and plans to handle fronr 
fifteen million to twenty million feet of shook 
annually. 

E. M. Blake, production engineer for Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., this city, states that the 
Greenlee perforating machine, for use in creosot- 
ing ties, timber etc., which was shipped Aug. 
19 from Rockford, IIl., is expected to be in opera- 
tion by Sept. 20 at the plant of the St. Helens 
Creosoting Co., St. Helens, Ore. This machine 
weighs 24,000 pounds, occupies a floor space 7% 
feet square, and is 5% feet high. It is electrically 
driven and can be mounted on a flat car so as 
to be transferred from place to place for operation. 
Scientific tests will be made on this machine by 
representatives of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Santa Fe Railroad, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
University of Washington. Reports on these tests 
will be made at the national conventions of the 
tie producers and the wood preservers in San 
Francisco next January. 

._D. 8. Painter, assistant local manager of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., at McCloud, has re- 
signed and has accepted a position with the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co. The latter concern will have 
a new sawmill, with a capacity of 100,000,000 
feet of lumber a year, in operation at Susanville 
next January. 

J. B. Rust, head of the J. B. Rust Sash & Door 
Co., of Kansas City, is here looking over the 
lumber situation. 

W. E. Potter, who owns several mills in Gregon 
and also does a wholesale commission business, is 
here from Portland. He has some good rail busi- 
ness on his books. . 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Aug. 28.—The market at this time is quite un- 
settled, mostly because of the freight rate ad- 
vance that became effective Aug. 26. Many deal- 
ers are canceling orders for cars to come from 
the north and advising that they will place them 
with cargo mills, as vessel freights have not ad- 
vanced. It is expected, however, that the vessel 
freights will advance within a very short time. 
Some yards here have been able to pick up some 
stock. now enroute or loading at the mills, which 
would be on the road before the advance became 
effective, and is, therefore, not subject to the new 
rates. Prices have remained about the same, no 
radical changes having been made. Building is 
still active. Much lumber is being used for con- 
struction purposes and dwellings are still in big 


demand. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 28—The week brought suspension of 
operations at only one of the Everett lumber 
plants, that of the Canyon Lumber Co. closing for 
a period expected to extend probably thirty days. 
The interim will be occupied with repairs to 
plant, and meantime Sales Manager R. A. Stuart 
hopes for a readjustment of market and shipping 
conditions. The car situation has not improved, 
and stocks both of lumber and shingles are ample, 
altho the Canyon company completed cutting 
virtually all the orders it had on its books when 
the shutdown came. All shingle plants are in 
operation, some with storage capacity nearly 
choked but others of lesser production finding it 
possible to move to market most of their product. 

Generally operators expect a period of dullness 
to follow the raise in freight rates. Most millmen 
here believe that the cancelation of orders that 
will follow the rate advance will more than offset 
any probable increase in car service, and that for 
a time at least there will develop a surplts of 
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rolling stock, In apite of discouraging hiphenes 
millmen believe that the next few weeks will bring 
about readjustments that will restore market 
stability. Shingle men look for no marked im- 
provement for a few weeks, but believe the fall 
and early winter months will open larger op- 
portunities. 

This particular section of the country has suf- 
fered small losses from forest fires so far this 
season, occasional thunder storms in the Cascade 
slopes having reduced the hazard greatly. 

The Walton Lumber Co.’s new dry kilns, of 
about 75,000 feet capacity, are nearing comple- 
tion, but its plans for a planing mill are in 
abeyance. The Garriott Manufacturing Co., the 
shingle plant of which was burned, is pushing work 
of reconstruction. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 28.—Extreme quiet is the rule thruout the 
fir industry, as a direct effect of the new rates 
applicable Aug. 26, and in keeping with that tend- 
ency manufacturers and wholesalers alike are 
watching for developments seemingly as spectators 
rather than interested participants. There have 
been fewer cancelations than was expected, and 
perhaps a larger volume of business on the basis 
of the new rates. Yet on the whole there is a 
spirit of temporary lethargy, which evidently will 
persist until the small accumulations of stock se 
cured and shipped prior to the enforcement of the 
new rates have melted away. 

Lumbermen have been discussing methods of 
dealing with some of the complexities of the pres- 
ent situation. They would like to know how to 
handle an order that has not yet been shipped— 
whether they should stand a cancelation or make 
the customer pay for the advance. The best an- 
swer to such a question seems to be that every such 
instance stands on an individual basis, and that no 
general rule can be given. It is the shipper’s prob- 
lem with his customer. There is also a problem 
in the method of arriving at a delivered price, and 
the old question of possible discrimination where 
some orders have been filled and others held at the 
mills. The big question is whether there is to be a 
break in prices, involving the extent of the in- 
creased rates—whether the mills will absorb the 
increase in whole or in part. Clearly, the mills 
do not want to make concessions, nor does the 
eastern consumer wish to bear the burden. One 
view, which seems to be logical, is that southern 
pine will be able to pass the advance along the 
line until it reaches the ultimate consumer; and 
that, since pine is competitive, fir may be obliged 
to shoulder such a proportion of the advance as 
will reéstablish the competitive relationship. There 
is one strong factor making for a strong fir market 
and that is prospective railroad business. If it 
comes in tremendous volume, there seems to be 
little doubt that prices will be maintained at points 
close to the present levels. 

The current West Coast bulletin emphasizes the 
fact that under the adverse influence of increased 
freight charges new business at the mills has fallen 
off sharply, the 129 mills having showed a total 
loss of 35 percent in new business for rail deliv- 
ery. The 129 mills during the week ended Aug, 21 
cut "76,824,235 feet, or 15 percent below normal. 
New business, of which a considerable volume was 
for water delivery, totaled 53,837,361 feet. The 
total of new business was 40 percent below normal. 
Orders for rail transportation, which have been 
Tunning in excess of rail deliveries, dropped to 26 
percent below rail shipments. All shipments 
totaled 67,539,512 feet. The movement by rail was 
1,602 cars; by domestic cargo, 9,656,409 feet; by 
export cargo, 4,812,797 feet. Unshipped. balances 
total 8,479 cars for transcontinental delivery; do- 
mestic cargoes, 89,175,349 feet ; export, 58,367,511 
feet. The review makes this comment: “Notwith- 
standing unfavorable shipping conditions, mills gen- 
erally will continue manufacturing for a time, ab- 
sorbing losses for a month or so, until they ascer- 
tain what the permanent rate policy of the trans- 
coritinental roads is to be.” 

E. D. Evans, lumber and shingle buyer, has 
established offices at 1118 White Building, where 
he has facilities for enlarged business. For more 
than a decade he has been western buyer for the 
= & Sherwood Lumber Co. and other whole- 
salers. 


Capt. LeRoy Christy, of the Christy Lumber 
Co., has returned after an absence of five weeks, 
during which he visited all the important American 
centers, placing himself in touch with the outlook 
for Coast forest products. He takes an encourag- 
ing view of the situation, on the belief that in 
time the demand for lumber will make itself felt 
and that the west Coast will get its due share of 
the business. 

Raymond A. Gore, of Fellows & Gore, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., is in Seattle on a tour of fir territory 
on the Coast and the white pine region of the 
east side. 

H. C. Eaton, representative of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. at Dallas, Tex., is making his first 


visit to fir territory, and this week was in Seattle. 
He gives an optimistic forecast of the lumber situ- 
ation, based on the fact that the housing needs 
of the entire country are urgent. “The stream can 
not be kept dammed up indefinitely,” says Mr. 
Eaton, “and when the break comes, as it must some 
of these days, there will be a keen demand for 
lumber in all parts of the United States.” 

G. M. Stevens, jr., secretary and treasurer of 
the Stevens-Eaton Co., wholesalers, New York 
City, is in Seattle on a tour which will be extended 
to San Francisco. Accompanied by Mrs. Stevens, 
he made the transcontinental tour by the Canadian 
Pacific, stopping at Lake Louise and Banff. While 
in this city he was in conference with J. R. Turner, 
Seattle representative of the Stevens-Eaton Co. 

Thorp Babcock, manager of the Northwestern 
Lumber Co. at Hoquiam, is receiving congratula- 
tions of numerous friends on the birth of a daugh- 
ter in Seattle last Wednesday. 

John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber 
Co., received a visit this week from Harry F. Nash, 
manager of the O. K. Coal Co., at Denver, Colo., 
who sells to numerous eastern yards. Mr. Nash 
spent a day in this city, looking into the industrial 
situation. 

T. B. Parcher, until recently in charge of the 
Seattle sales office of the Shull Lumber & Shingle 
Co., has become manager of the lumber department 
of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co. A. H. 
Zeigen, who has been with the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Co., has-gone east. C. M. Cooke, who 
has beer with the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., has 
taken the position formerly held by Mr. Parcher 
with the Shull company. The Byrne-Renfro people 
are closing their Seattle offices. 

N. J. Block, buyer for the W. J. Cook Lumber 
Co., is absent in the East on a business trip that 
will take him to all of the large cities. He will 
return to Seattle in about a month. 

Allison Bishopric, president of the Bishopric 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the 
largest users of lath in the world, is in Seattle. 

W. A. Nichols, of the W. A. Nichols Lumber 
Co., Beaumont, Tex., has returned home, after hav- 
ing extended his northwestern visit into British 
Columbia. 

L. E. Force, who has been manager of the Seat- 
tle branch of Hind, Rolph & Co., will leave Seattle 
Seft. 1 as foreign exploitation agent of the Doug- 
las Fir Exploitation & Export Co. in continental 
Europe and the United Kingdom. He will go from 
here to England. 

A. C. White, a manufacturer of pine lumber at 
Laclede, Idaho, was a Seattle visitor early this 
week, 

Shepard French, formerly well known among 
lumber manufacturers on the north Coast and 
the Inland Empire, where he represented an east- 
ern lumber inter-insurance concern, is this week 
visiting old friends in Seattle. He served in the 
navy during the war and since then has engaged 
in the insurance business in San Francisco, where 
he is now located. 


W. W. Herron, of the W. W. Herron Lumber 
Co., Seattle, is now visiting Chicago and other 
middle western lumber centers and expects to go 
to the Atlantic coast before returning the latter 
part of next month. The Herron Lumber Co. 
specializes in railroad and industrial lumber and 
car material, in which Mr. Herron has had long 
experience, having been engaged in this business 
in the South years ago. He was one of the first 
to use fir lumber in railroad and car material a 
dozen or so years ago. 


The Western Forest Products Co. is the name, 
under which A. J. Somerville has engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business at 205-6 White Build- 
ing, Seattle. Mr. Somerville was for some years 
vice president of the Sol Duc Lumber Co., re- 
cently disposing of his interest in that concern 
and going into the wholesale lumber business for 
himself. He has with him as assistant and buyer 
H. S. Talmage, an experienced lumberman who 
was for years a sawyer in some of the large 
Pugent Sound mills and during the war was an in- 
spector for the Douglas Fir Production Board. 
Mr. Talmage has also been with the Sol Duc Lum- 
ber Co. 


Howard Taylor, manager of the Page Lumber 
Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash., with sales offices in 
Seattle, states that its timber was _ seriously 
threatened by fires recently and the first of the 
week the mill closed down a day and the mill 
hands engaged in fire fighting. The fire was kept 
under control and rains during the week have re- 
moved all danger. H. W. Craig, recently back 
from a year. overseas as a sergeant in the Signal 
Corps of the Canadian Army, is now handling the 
sales of the Page Lumber Co. in place of L. C. 
Aston, who has engaged in the wholesale lumber 
business in Tacoma. ¥ 

R. E. Krause, secretary of the Illinois Ware- 
house Lumber Co., Cairo, Ill., accompanied by his 
wife recently spent a couple of weeks in Seattle 
and other north Coast points on a vacation trip. 
It was his first trip to the Pacific coast and he 
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H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
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We Cater to 
Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 


and 
West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger 
Building, 


L Louis Gerlinger, Jr. 


Portland, Ore. 


H.J. Anderson Geo.T. Gerlinger 











STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 


1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


North pode ukinin oe 


» done. 














Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE. Woods man Poet.” including ““TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem, 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


was very much impressed with the lumber in- 
dustry out here. 

Charles Cruikshank, of. the Cruikshank Lumber 
& Coal Co., Hannibal, Mo., accompanied by his 
wife and daughter recently spent several days in 
Seattle on their way north from California. They 
went east by way of Vancouver and the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 

Lyle S. Noll, president of the Noll-Welty Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Seattle the 
latter part of the week, having come north from a 
sojourn in California. He was met in Seattle by 
Dave H. Cale, of Spokane, Inland Empire repre- 
sentative of. the concern. 

R. R. Sizer, son ‘of Robert Sizer, 
Co., (New York City, lumber wholesalers and 
manufacturers, has been visiting lumber con- 
cerns in Seattle and other Puget Sound points. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 28.—The mills on Grays Harbor have been 
exerting every effort during the last few weeks 
to clean up old orders placed with them, but have 
been severely handicapped by the lack of cars. 
One day last week there were two log flats in 
Aberdeen to take care of the needs of the shippers. 
Up to the middle of the month the Northern Pa- 
cific had furnished about fifty cars, or about 
enough to take care of the needs of the mills for 
one day. The mills have been promised that cars 
would be supplied, as the western lines are receiv- 
ing more cars from their eastern connections at 
Minnesota Transfer. It is now claimed that a 
rock slide east of the mountains has prevented 
these cars reaching the western divisions. Great 
confidence was placed in the fact that Camp Dodge 
was being transferred to Camp Lewis and that the 
ears used to transport the army trucks and other 
equipment would be available for eastern loading. 
Thus far none of this rolling stock has been re- 
leased, altho there are over one hundred cars now 
at Camp Lewis. A conscientious and sincere effort 
has been made by the mills to give service to the 
buyers and the feeling here now is very intense in 
regard to the car situation, as it seems as if the 
Grays Harbor district has been discriminated 
against in the matter of car supply. : 

Tom A. Moore, Chicago representative of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Agency, is spending a week among the 
mills. Mr. Moore usually visits the Harbor once 
or twice during the year. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 28.—A. H. Landrum, sales manager St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and family, and John 
Dower, Wadena, Minn., line-yard operator and 
head of the Dower Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash., 
and his family, are this week enjoying a vacation 
on Vancouver Island. John Herlihy, sales repre- 
sentative of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
who has been making his headquarters in Chicago, 
altho last year he spent much of his time further 
east, is now back in the general office of the 
company at Tacoma during the absence of A. H. 
Landrum, sales manager, on his vacation. Mr. 
Herlihy is looking after the sales department. E. 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., last week was a member of a party 
that took a horseback ride around Mount Rainier, 
commonly called Mount Tacoma in Tacoma. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 30.—Trading in southern pine in this sec- 
tion is now dependent altogether upon the car 
supply, and that means there is very little being 
One concern which uses a regular supply 
of eight cars a day is now receiving on an aver- 
age of one a day. The general average might be 
considered about 20 percent of requirements. 

The demand is apparently coming from the 
country yards which require immediate shipments. 
They hesitate considerably about placing an order 
contingent upon the car supply, wanting some 
assurance that it will have early attention. Prob- 
ably due to the attitude of the banks relative to 
loaning money, the volume of inquiries received here 
from the city trade is very small. 

Millmen are looking for a. terrific railroad 
demand since they have received their freight ad- 
vances and can figure where the money is coming 
from. Inquiries are already coming in from lines 
in all sections of the country asking for car, 
bridge and track material. 

There is._no demand for export material and 
the trade is the dullest since the neginning of the 
European war. There is really not a question of 
price, but the buyers are not there and there is 
nothing to indicate when they will be In evidence. 
Some expect business to open up in the late fall 
or early spring, while other exporters have no con- 
fidence in the future until the Russian cloud is 
removed from the -horizon. England, the best 
buyer, has the Irish question on one side and the 
possibility of war with Russia on the other. With 
these two conditions staring the country in the 
faee, there are no orders coming from England and 
none are expected. 


of Sizer & 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 30.—There is improvement in the demand 
for lumber, with prospect of a very healthful fall 
trade, but the mills generally are prevented from 
enjoying its full benefits owing to the car short- 
age. It is conservatively estimated that shipments 
are curtailed at least 50 percent and the situation 
seems to be getting worse. The car service bureau 
of the American Railroad Association assigned an 
inspector to the southern mill territory some weeks 
ago, to give attention to the interests of the lum- 
bermen, but, as far as learned here, no tangible 
results have been forthcoming.: Some mills are 
getting much less than one-half the equipment 
needed. So serious is the shortage that a number 
of mills, especially on branch roads, have had to 
suspend altogether, and larger mills are being 
compelled heavily to curtail their operations. 
There are plenty of orders offered, but on account 
of the inability to get enough cars much of the 
business has to be rejected. The reports coming 
to the lumbermen indicate that there is going to 
be a considerable increase in the demand as the 
fall season arrives, and there also seems to be 
ground for the belief that prices necessarily will 
take on additional strength, especially in view of 
the retailers’ needs and the limited shipments. 
The weather continues to improve, with little rain- 
fall the last several days. The curtailed opera- 
tions are making the labor supply sufficient. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Aug. 29.—Altho there is apparently no change 
in the general car situation, some mills report re- 
ceiving a very much better supply during the last 
week. Unequal distribution is largely at fault for 
the very severe shortage at some points. The best 
trade in pine at this time is going to mills espe- 
cially equipped for getting out railroad material. 
The redeeming feature of this trade is not so much 
the prices obtainable as the fact that the ship- 
ments are badly needed, and with as little delay 
as possible cars are furnished for loading. There 
has been very little change in pine prices in gen- 
eral during the last three weeks, the advance in 
rates seeming to have little effect either way. On 
the other hand prices in hardwoods have declined 
somewhat during the same period, but the upper 
grades still show considerable strength and it is 
predicted that prices will maintain the present 
level. 

Julius R. Schulz, who has been employed in the 
sales department of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co. since he was mustered out of the army, has 
been made traveling salesman for his company, 
with headquarters at Paducah, Ky. Before his en- 
listment Mr. Schulz was connected in a_ like 
eapacity with the Marathon Lumber Co., of this 
city, and prior to that was with the old Yawkey 
Bissell Lumber Co., of .Arbor Vitae, Wis. Mr. 
Schulz is a son of R. C. Schulz, sales manager of 
the Gilchrist-Fordney Co., of Laurel. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 28.—The North Carolina pine manufac- 
turers had a rather dull week, after a strenuous 
one just previously, so far as new business booked 
and the number of inquiries were concerned, but 
their time was fully occupied in endeavoring to 
get out all the cars possible prior to the new 
rates becoming effective Aug. 26, altho handicapped 
in this to a great extent by the fact that the car- 
riers would not or were not able to furnish the 
requisite number of cars. The car situation, how- 
ever, is a little better just now and prospects are 
brighter for the future. The embargo situation 
shows no real improvement for shippers, altho re- 
ports from railroad officials are more encouraging. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is now open to Wilkes- 
Barre and Harlem River and the only reason why 
shipments are not taken for New England is be- 
cause of embargoes on connecting lines. The New 
Haven Railroad is expected to lift its embargo 
shortly. 

The number of inquiries received for good rough 
lumber has been small and most of them call 
for stock widths, whereas the mills are more de- 
sirous of selling some edge lumber. Many millmen 
expect a dull period for about two weeks after 
the new rates go into effect, to be followed by a 
more lively demand. Buyers will undoubtedly put 
off as long as possible for lower prices, while mill- 
men are disposed to stand firm and await develop- 
ments. Quotations on North Carolina pine do not 
vary greatly and the small amount of new busi- 
ness offered is either not bona fide or goes to com- 
peting woods at lower prices. 

There has been a letup in the demand for 4/4 
edge box during the week and it appears buyers 
have taken care of immediate necessities and will 
not make further purchases until forced to do so. 
The price of edge box is very firm, as many mills 
are oversold for some little time. There has been 
a better demand for rough stock box recently and 
further concessions have been made to offset the 
competition of air dried stock. The retail yards 
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have been buying some of this, covering their im- 
mediate needs. There is little demand for culls 
and red heart, but cull red heart is being sought 
after eagerly by buyers and is hard to obtain. 
Prices on this for future delivery have advanced. 
The activity in box bark strips was not so pro- 
nounced during this week as during last, but the 
nills are experiencing little difficulty now keeping 
their stocks at a low level. Recent advances 
asked by quite a few mills have been obtained after 
a little dickering. 

There has been little demand for dressed stock 
during the week and sales have been very light. 
Inquiries for roofers are rather numerous, but be- 
cause of the large amount of air dried roofers be- 
ing offered at the best price obtainable, kiln drying 
mills are finding it difficult to get any business 
ilong this line even tho they make further cuts in 
prices. Prices of flooring, ceiling and partition 
ave declined slightly during the week and there is 
till a wide variation in quotations. Retail yards 
here say they are fairly well stocked up, with no 
improvement in demand on them as yet. 

The majority of the mills in quoting on the 
basis of the new rates will add to Norfolk prices 
prevailing at present, freight based on one-third 
more of old proportional rate beyond Norfolk. 
This means they will have to absorb the difference 
up to Norfolk, but under existing market condi- 
tions this will have to be done. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 30.—There has been no improvement in 
the car situation during the last week. Very few 
mills are operating up to normal capacity and as 
an example of the condition some of them are in, 
a mill of less than 40,000 capacity has, cut, sold 
and ready to ship 190 cars of pine lumber. This 
not only puts them in a bad financial position but 
makes their operating expense run higher than it 
should. The demand continues about the same 
with prices holding up to what they have been 
for the last few weeks; however, there is a wide 
variation in prices asked by the different mills. 
Special cutting of all kinds is still hard to buy 
as the mills are unable to ship out the orders they 
already have cut and on the ramps. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 30.—It is reported that the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad will lay off at least fifteen hundred men 
on Sept. 1 at its various shops. Suck action at 
a time when all railroads are reporting large num- 
bers of bad order cars is beyond the comprehension 
of the public. The public has allowed an immense 
advance in freight rates without protest and the 
railroad which fails to give service will hear from 
the public in no uncertain tones. Should the rail- 
roads fail to make good and give service, and 
should they fail to make strenuous efforts to im- 
prove and increase equipment, the worm is sure to 
turn. The public is going to expect results and 
woe to the railroad that lies down on the job. 

Price conditions are unchanged and inquiry is 
fair. Ther® are some cancelations, but most cus- 
tomers are paying the increased freight and let- 
ting their orders stand. The mills will not stand 
for the increase except perhaps on old orders 
where the price is above the market. The mills 
have more orders than they can ship, as the car 
supply is still very poor. It is expected that car 
supplr will improve. The weather is good and 


labor supply fair. Longleaf inquiry is rather 
heavy. 
Aug. 30.—Mr. Gill, of the law firm of Gill, 


Water, Murray & Greene, which is interested in 
the recent incorporation of the Carolina Timber 
Corporation, with a capital stock of $3,300,000 
under the laws of Maryland, Walter S. Taylor, of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., for whom Mr. Gill is said to 
be acting, and several other men started tonight 
for Dare County, North Carolina, to go over the 
timber tract in question and make other investiga- 
tions, following which, it is thought, some of the 


details of organization still open will be com- 
pleted. This indicates that the enterprise has 
some connection with taking over the timber 


drawn upon by the Dare Lumber Co. and other 
assets of the corporation. 

L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, and Mr. Jones, 
of Davies & Jones, Washington, counsel of the 
organization, were among those who attended the 
hearing held here on thru bills of lading. They 
afterward went to Philadelphia to be present at 
proceedings of a similar character there. 

It is reported here from 
Virginia Blue Ridge Railway was washed out 
week before last, resulting in the tying up the 
operation of the mills of the Bee Tree Lumber Co. 
at Massey’s Mill and of the Woodson Lumber Co. 
at Woodson, that State, for six or seven weeks, 

Frank Heim, of Richard P. Baer & Co., has 
gone to Mobile, Ala., to look after the operation 


Virginia that the 








of the company’s plant there and will also give at- 
tention to the work at the Bogalusa (La.) mill of 
the Baer Lumber Co., in the absence of A. O. 
Thayer, the regular manager, who is away in 
Maine on his summer vacation. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aug. 31.—Because of the delay in adjusting 
freight rates, quotations have come out slowly, 
and wholesalers made poorer quotations the last 
week than for some time. Figures already avail- 
able indicate that sellers are adding the full ad- 
vance to all quotations, but buyers await the 
result of more general inquiry to determine 
whether competition will not result in shippers 
absorbing part of the advance. There is no ques- 
tion that the demand is dull. Building progresses 
slowly and developments in the industrial sec- 
tion have not been conducive to a heavier buying. 
There is considerable latent business, except from 
the ship building industry, and trade prospects are 
reasonably good. With the freight rate advance 
now an assured fact, it is believed that as build- 
ing material dealers begin to find stocks offered 
on a better basis, which they do already as a re- 
sult of the slowly increased production, those who 
are contemplating erecting homes of their own 
will be willing to go into the market actively. It 
is true there are still many uncertainties in the 
labor field, such, for instance, as the painters’ 
demand last week for $10 a day, and the general 
credit restriction also has to be taken into con- 
sideration, but this city is so badly in need of 
houses that with other obstructions removed it 
will not be difficult to finance building operations 
on a basis commensurate with the new order of 


things. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 31.—Little change has been seen in the 
lumber market here during the last week, but 
prices generally are holding firm and there has 
been a small advance all along the line to cover 
the increased freight charges. Building opera- 
tions are more brisk than at any previous time 
this summer. Leading wholesalers predict good 
fall jbusiness and point to the fact that the rail- 
road and river shipping situation has been slowly 
but steadily improving for several weeks. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., and several of his busi- 
ness ‘associates have purchased. the John L. 
Wyland farm of forty-seven acres on the Butler 
pike at Allison Park, near Pittsburgh, for a con- 
sideration of approximately $100,000. Mr. Johns- 
ton plans to build several pretentious country 
homes on the estate and later may subdivide and 
develop a part of it. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 30.—The local lumber business still lacks 
vitality, altho there is really a good volume of 
business being done. It is slow and steady busi- 
ness, however, and does not make much of a 
stir. The yards in this city and the surrounding 
territory are buying better than they did, but can 
not be said to be stocking up to any great extent. 
Their business is largely of the day-to-day type, 
and they can not figure far ahead but are com- 
pelled to buy for replacements. In some places 
they report better building activity for the fall, 
but the building of dwellings, at least, is still 
almost dead. The railroads are buying quietly 
but largely for immediate needs, and the same 
may be said of the big industrials. Some lines of 
business are rather quiet and they are not con- 
suming a normal amount of lumber, and this is 
felt particularly in the packing box trade, which 
is dull. Planing mills are finding enough to keep 
them satisfactorily busy on the building of manu- 
factories and repairs and alterations. 

There is a steady demand for all the hardwoods, 
with oak, mahogany and gum leading, but with a 
demand for hardwood floorings, chestnut, birch, 
beech, maple, poplar, ash, basswood and cherry 
that keeps anyone from having really dry hard- 
woods to offer and keeps prices on a firm basis. 
White pine seems to be fully as active at the 
higher prices as it was before, and stock offer- 
ings are lean. Spruce is steady in demand and 
price, and active enough to keep stock scarce. 
Hemlock is quoted high, and most of the orders 
being booked are for lumber to be cut yet. In 
longleaf southern pine, timbers are firmer in price 
and demand, flooring is selling well at high prices, 
and boards are readily taken, but the smaller 
sizes are slow even on the small offerings. North 
Carolina pine is moving in good volume, but the 
trade lacks energy and sizes are not selling well. 
Box and roofers are in fair demand and prices 
are steady. Cypress prices are high, and stock 
lists seem to show little increase, altho demand 
is slow on the surface. Prices are well maintained. 
Lath are selling at good figures, and shingles are 
plentiful and off in price. 
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We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
¢ burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S.A. 


W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Ne gee an : cutting exclusively 

on the ee me spruce timber, 

found in the grade 3 famous conbere, ut tri- 

pm yd to regon, Well be 
lad to know your requirements on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
‘Service First”’ 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


also 











(era Cars—Fir Doors, Finish, Mouldings, etc. 


200M e. 

1 Million ft. 4-4,5-4 &6-4 S 

4 cars 1x8, 1x10 & 1x12 Fir 

¢ cars 1x4 No. ao tr. Flat Grain Fir Flooring 
5 cars 1 ruce Lath 

5 Million ft. Fir Boards, Dimension & Uppers 





Write for 
rices. 


Sullivan Lumber Co.,.°oorrtse"sae®” | 








Fir, Spruce, Western Pine | 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 











Lumbermen’s Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 





—— 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Car Material 





Railroad Timbers 
Stock 


Structural: 
Me Material 


i W.W. HERRON Prest. 


“fugie Seattle Wash. jay 








WHITE PINE SPECIALISTS 


Special Attention: 


We havea 
complete Suger 


stock F actory Lumber 


5,6 and 8-4 No.1 and 2 Shop also 
No.1, 2 and 3 Clear. Write for prices. 


California 
ie and Pine 


Also offer large quantities Western, Ore- 
gon and Idaho White Pine Com. and Btr.°” 
and Thicker. Also all items COAST F' iR. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
‘Bates J. W. Faulkner, 837 State-Lk. Bldg., Chica: 


Sales M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bid., Detroit, Mich, 
Offices : | Wm. D. Mershon, 1 Madison Av., New York 








Ship and Construction 


TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating 
Lumber. 


PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








The Famous Portland Hotel 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known the 
world over for its excellent cuisine and serv- 
ice. Anatmosphere of genuine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All. outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Aug. 81.—A steady flow of orders and an in- 
creasing number of inquiries have had a tendency 
for the last two weeks to strengthen the local 
lumber market. The demand does not center it- 
self in any particular grade of lumber but is gen- 
eral, nor does it include exceptionally large or- 
ders. Most of the buying seems to be in mod- 
erate quantities and there is no indication of 
the market running up as a result of the increased 
activity. The general attitude both in the whole- 
sale and retail trade seems to be one of caution 
and conservatism. The general feeling is one of 
optimism inasmuch as the demand is healthy 
and building activities steady enough to prevent 
any spirit of uneasiness. 

There has been an exceptional amount of rain 
for the last ten days, which is interfering more 
or less with logging operations. At the same 
time rains are interfering with the harvesting 
of the early rice crop and it is believed that if 
they continue the effect_will be felt in the lumber 
market. 


The car shortage is still acute and equipment - 


is difficult to secure. It is generally believed. 
however, that this situation is really fortunate at 
this time, as it prevents mills frdém flooding 
the markets with lumber. The effect of too much 
movement right now would be disastrous to an 
unstable market. 

There is no uneasiness felt by lumbermen as to 
the proposed new freight tariffs. The consumer 
has understood from the first that this advance in 
freight must be borne by him, and tho there may 
be a slight decline in buying for a short time, 
the effect can not be lasting. Meanwhile the 
Louisiana railroad commission has made a ruling 
that the advance in freight will not apply to 
intrastate shipments at this time, but that a hear- 
ing in the matter will be given some time in Sep- 
tember to determine the expediency of the advance 
as well as its legality. Buyers will naturally 
seek to’ avail themselves of the advantage of exist- 
ing freight rates. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Aug. 29.—The car shortage continues severe. 


The Santa Fe Railroad has released within the’ 


last few days quite a few grain cars, which are 
restricted to Oklahoma and Kansas loading, or 
loading at points on its line in the grain districts. 
Mills holding orders for points on the Santa Fe 
in Kansas or Oklahoma will be able to make a few 
shipments to such points, but cars of other de- 
scriptions are as scarce as ever and no relief is in 
sight. The planers of all mills in this section 
are rurning no more than two and three days a 
week. 

The Southern Wood Products Corporation, of 
Elizabeth, La., has been organized largely among 
the stockholders of the Industrial Lumber Co, 
and its associate company, the Producers’ Turpen- 
tine Co., and a wood distillation plant will be 
erected immediately at Elizabeth. This company 
has a number of years’ supply of waste wood 
and stumps assured from the lands of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Co, and it plans to clear up a large 
area of cut-over land. The company is starting 
out with a paid in capital of $25,000, but should 
the plant appear to be profitable, large additional 
funds are assured. The officers of the company 
are: Irvine A. Fridge, president; Edward E. 
Krauss, vice president; A. J. Osterland, secretary- 
treasurer. These, with R. M. Hallowell and Wil- 
liam Gilmore, constitute the board of directors. 
Mr. Fridge and Mr. Osterland have since 1912 been 
directly associated in the operation of the wood 
distillation plant of the Producers’ Turpentine 
Co., which is a steam plant using sawmill waste 
as raw material. Mr. Hallowell and Mr. Krauss 
are respectively president and sales manager of 
the Industrial Lumber Co. and are well known in 
lumber circles. The progress of this company is 
being watched with much interest by the large 
lumber interests in this section. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 21.—Salegs managers expected a dull period 
to follow the somewhat hurried buying that pre- 
ceded the freight rate advance and in this they 
have not been disappointed. They are predicting 
a strong demand for lumber thru the fall and 
winter and expect to see the market strengthen 
gradually as the fall season advances. Lumbermen 
generally believe that, while there may not be 
much building this fall, there will be a genuine and 
lasting boom in the spring and this opinion is 
shared by contractors and other interested. It is 
pointed out that the inquiry in the market in- 
dicates a big program of railroad rehabilitation 
which will greatly improve transportation condi- 
tions. Politics will be out of the way and the 
country will know what to expect from Washing- 
ton. The crop movement should be fairly well 
cleared up and financial conditions should be much 
easier. Prices are trending lower in all other 


commodities and taking all these things into con- 
sideration nothing appears to stand in the way of 
a resumption of the building program halted by the 
unfavorable conditions which stood in the way 
early this summer. 

Sales agents report that there have been few 
eancelations of orders placed in the hope of get- 
ting in under the old freight rates and point to 
this as expressing the retailer’s confidence in the 
future and his belief that lumber prices are not 
going to be any lower. Hardwoods are the only 
really weak spot in the market, for the reason 
that the hardwood using industries, such as piano 
and furniture manufacturers, truck builders and 
such lines, are the only ones affected by the 
present situation. On the other hand there is a 
big prospective business ahead of the hardwood men 
in supplying railroad needs this fall and there are 
indications of a better demand for flooring and 
finish. 

The cement shortage still is very acute, but the 
railroads are endeavoring to relieve it. Reports 
here and to the Kansas industrial court, which 
handles the railroad situation, show an increasing 
supply of cars and cement companies are getting 
some of them. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 30.—Building permits issued at New Or- 
leans for the week ended Saturday numbered forty- 
one, of a total value of $142,183. For the same 
week last year the record was twenty-one permits, 
totalling $93,860. 

Managing Secretary C. E. Dobson, of the South- 
ern Lumber Exporters’ Association, announces 
that the association directors will meet here next 
Thursday to consider several matters of interest 
and importance to association members. Exporters 
in the Gulf district are taking lively interest in 
the coming adjustment of the Gulf longshoremen’s 
contract. The present wage agreement expires 
Sept. 30. A conference between Shipping Board 
representatives, stevedores and longshoremen offi- 
cials has been arranged for Sept. 27. The South- 
ern Lumber Exporters’ Association has been in- 
vited to send representatives. 

The. controversy between logging trucks and 
good roads seems to have reached an acute stage 
in a new “theater.” Several logging men operat- 
ing in Madison County, Mississippi, were fined 
last week for alleged violation of an ordinance 
limiting timber loads hauled over the county’s im- 
proved roads to 6,000 pounds per wagon. Now 
the Madison County (Miss.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, thru its good roads committee, has under- 
taken, to adjust the differences between the log- 
gers and the county officials. The commerce cham- 
ber’s committee will confer with the logging men 
at Canton, the county seat, next Thursday, and 
later will go into conference with the county 
supervisors, with the hope of evolving a set of 
regulations satisfactory to both interests-and fur- 
nishing effective protection for the roads. One 
suggestion reported under consideration is the 
adoption of weight limits based upon the width of 
the tires in use on the log wagons and trucks. 

New Orleans imports for July totalled in value 
$34,087,936, breaking the port’s recoré for a sin- 
gle month’s receipts from abroad. The figure for 
July of last year was $16,573,050. Among the 
principal import items mahogany is listed, as 
usual, the inward movement totaling 1,480,000 
feet, valued at $140,491. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 1—Until appraisal of the loss now under 
way can be completed, no announcement can be 
made as to the consequences of the disastrous fire 
which swept the yards of the Northland Pine Co. 
in this city last week, destroying lumber and 
shingles valued at $400,000 to $500,000. It is 
known that there will be considerable salvage 
from the fire, however. The amount of it is being 
determined, and will not be announced until an 
inventory can be taken showing just what stock 
is left available for filling orders. 

Maj. Charles T. Thompson, recently released 
from United States army service, has reéntered 
the lumber business as an associate here of his 
brother, Roy Thompson, in handling western 
lumber stocks. He was with the Red River Lumber 
Co. before the war, and will specialize on factory 
stocks. Maj. Thompson entered the service by 
way of the Fort Snelling officers’ training camp, 
was commissioned and served with the 42nd in- 
fantry until March, when he was discharged and 
became connected for a time with the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. He resigned there 
Aug. 15. 

W. B. Mack, of Hoquiam, Wash., assistant man- 
ager of the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., visited here last week on his way back to 
Hoquiam after three months spent in studying 
market conditions in the East and middle West. 
He speaks optimistically and looks for an im- 
proved lumber demand this fall and winter, due 
to the general shortage of housing. 
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A. J. Weisback, of the Alliance Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, was here visiting friends in the trade a 
couple of days last week. 

F. A. Sullivan, president of the F. A. Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was here on business 
the other day and met Raymond Yates, former 
Minneapolis salesman, who now represents the 
company at Cleveland, Ohio. They conferred here 
on business matters, 

Ralph Shull, general manager of the J. & W. C. 
Shull Lumber Co., line yard operator, is back 
from an automobile tour to Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, covering 3,000 miles. He reports a highly 
enjoyable trip. 

L. H. Schoenhofen, with the Bissell Lumber 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., was here investigating the 
hardwood lumber situation last week. 

L. Kingsbury, of Sioux Falls, S. D., general 
manager of the John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., was 
here last week with G. W. Minke of the company’s 
staff to look. into market conditions from the 
standpoint of the retail buyer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 31.—While the lumber trade here is quiet 
and featureless, dealers assert that they are able 
to discern some improvement in inquiry from re- 
tail yards at country points. Business in the 
cities is also picking up slightly, with a call com- 
ing from contractors for materials required to 
carry thru building work projected before winter 
sets in. Quotations on white pine lumber of all 
kinds are being firmly held, but an easy situation 
in cars of western fir lumber and dimension stuff 
in transit was noted in some quarters. That is 
attributed to the anxiety of dealers to dispose of 
limber enroute before the demurrage charge of 
$10 a day goes into effect. 

Tho every effort was made, and the railroads 
codperated as far as possible in supplying cars 
for the traffic, the mills and jobbers in this terri- 
tory were unable to complete the filling of all the 
orders on their books before the higher railroad 
freight rates became effective. Operators were 
generally gratified, however, that they were able 
to ship out as closely as they did in view of the 
car shortage, and the difficulty in loading out lum- 
ber to the capacity of their yards owing to lack of 
men to load. 

Lumbermen here fear that a serious labor short- 
age for woods work will have to be faced during 
the coming fall and winter season. The larger 
companies are meeting the situation energetically 
and are endeavoring to hire men at distant centers 
for woods work in this territory. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Aug. 31.—A decided quietness prevails in the On- 
tario lumber trade. Probably the chief contributing 
cause for this is the general belief that lumber prices 
have reached their peak. This thought is preva- 
lent among the retailers and wholesalers do not 
seem inclined to deny it. Travelers are finding it 
difficult to interest their customers in stocks, as the 
retailers show no desire to lay in material ahead 
of the demand. Nearly every retailer is buying for 
his immediate requirements only. It is expected 
that as soon as the harvest has been finished there 
will be more activity. 

As to conditions at mill points it has been ascer- 
tained that there is very little white or red pine 
in a fit condition for the market. Whatever stock 
is in condition has already been shipped. Stocks 
of hemlock are accumulating somewhat, owing 
largely to the competition of British Columbia 
stocks. Holders of hemlock are wondering how 
long this is likely to continue before a reduction 
in the price of hemlock will have to be made. 

White pine lath are scarce and are shipped close 
up to production. The demand seems to continue 
good. Hemlock lath, on the other hand, are drag- 
ging. Shingles are moving a little more freely and 
the prices are uniform. The improvement is due 
to the absence of transit cars which formerly were 
being offered at low prices. 

Some of the large industries, depending upon 
the Chaudiere Falls at Ottawa for their power, 
are obliged at present to exercise strict economy 
of power in order to keep their plants in opera- 
tion, as there is a possibility of a shortage of 
water power at an early date. Water in the 
Ottawa River at present is very low, and there 
is no reserve in case of it continuing to fall. A 
shortage of power would seriously hamper the 
J. R. Booth firm and others in Ottawa and Hull. 

D. M. Allan, formerly of Victoria, B. C., has 
recently been appointed representative in Ontario 
for the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber 
Co. (Ltd.), Victoria, B. C., and has opened an 
office in Stratford, Ont., which is his old home 
town. Mr. Allan is now visiting the Ontario 
trade. Formerly he had experience in the mill 
and yard at Victoria, as well as some experience 
in hardwood mills in Wisconsin. Mr. Allan has a 
record of three years overseas. 

R. 8. Plant has been added to the selling staff 


of the Vancouver Lumber Co. at Toronto. Mr. 
Plant, whose brother is sales manager of the 
company at Vancouver, has had considerable ex- 
perience at the mill. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Aug. 28.—Forest fires have been burning for the 
last two or three weeks and considerable damage 
hag been done, both on the Coast and in the inte- 
rior. Large forces of men have been fighting the 
fires, but they will not be extinguished until there 
is a downpour of rain. In the vicinity of Revel- 
stoke several fires were started by lightning, but 
being high on the mountains little damage was 
done. North of Kamloops, at Mile 34, the George 
Fennell Lumber Co.’s mill was burned and the 
losses for mill and timber destruction are placed 
at $100,000. In this fire one person was burned 
and eight injured, and thirty homesteaders burned 
out. At Myrtle Point, up the coast from Van- 
couver, Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien (Ltd.) and Bloedel, 
Stewart & Welch lost logging equipment. At Rock 
Bay the Hastings Mill camp had a strenuous time 
trying to save donkey engines and equipment by 
putting them in the water. At Raza Island, near 
Lund, considerable damage was done to the logging 
camp of J. M. Norton, logs lying on the ground 
preparatory to being yarded being consumed. At 
Lang Bay 4,000 cords of shingle bolts were de- 
stroyed. Near Extension, Vancouver Island, the 
sawmill of Frank Beban was burned with a loss 
of about $75,000, but he plans to rebuild right 
away with 50,000 feet capacity. The Capilano 
Timber Co., operating on the north shore of Bur- 
rard Inlet, fought a large fire successfully. 

Up to the present, contracts for the construction 
of steamers here for the Government merchant 
marine service called for southern pine for the 
decks and derricks, but now it is proposed to ac- 
cept Douglas fir. The new ruling will be of con- 
siderable advantage to British Columbia mills, 


ere AA 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


MARYSVILLE, WASH., Aug. 28.—George J. List- 
for $10,008. purchased a tract of timber near here 
or 


SEATTLE, be Aug. 28.—The Wallace Falls 
Logging Co., of Gold Bar, Wash., has purchased 
from C. D. and Fred S8. Stimson, of Seattle, a 
tract of 160 acres; price, $64,000. 


WHITESBuURG, Ky., Aug. 31.—Vansant, Kitchen 
& Co., of Ashlan d, Ky., beve purchased oak timber 
tracts in the vicinity ‘of the Big Sandy, and will 
begin developing this year. 


Victoria, B. C., Aug. 28.—The Canadian ree 
Sound Lumber & Timber Co. has acquired 991 
acres of timber in the Cowichan Lake district, 
Vancouver Island, and will get out its own logs. 
The property formerly belonged to the Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Chemainus, 


HERKIMER, N. g. 30.—Daniel F. Strobel 
and John M Richards. a the West Canada Lum- 
ber Co., ut Herkimer, are said to be interested in 
the purchase of a tract of more than 30,000 acres 
in northern Vermont, close to the Canadian line. 


PIKEVILLE, Ky., Aug. 31.—The Pigeon Creek 
Lumber Co. has purchased hardwood timber prop- 
erties in the John’s Creek section of Pike County. 
The Sandy Valley Lumber & Coal Co. closed deals 
on timber wags in the Shelby Creek and Elkhorn 
sections; John W. Adams, of Shelby Gap, Ky., has 
purchased the William Moore timber in Cumber- 
land Mountains and will begin developing at once. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., Aug. 31.—Three Middletown 
men, Howard H. Warner, T. Macdonough Russell, 
and ray! C. Stone, have purchased a timber 
tract of 30,000 acres in McIntosh County, “Goorgia, 

and will develop the lumber and turpentine re- 
souress there. Joseph Brazos, also of Middletown, 
has purchased an adjoining tract of 11,000 acres. 
The property will be develo by a company 
operating under the name of Warusto Lumber Co. 


SUPERIOR, va. Aug. 31.—The Webster Chair 
Co., of this pl ace, has completed a deal whereby 
a tract of land on the harbor at Portland, Ore. 
comes into its possession for a consideration of 
approximately $30,000. The land will be used as a 
site for a rece ving dock and chair factory. The 
company has also purchased ee aw in 
northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, Upper Michigan 
and Canada, to supply its Superior Eatonton. 


ar WasH., Aug. 28.—Land Come 

Savid dge has announced the sale of tim- 

ny 4 Vistate lands as follows: To the Winslow 

Lumber Co., of Orin, Wash., three tracts; to John 

Span ler, a tract near Wenat- 

chee; to Alston Fairse , timber * Snohomish 

County ; to Coats-Fordney Logging Co., . 2s 2 

worth of timber near Montesano ; to Joseph Knizek, 

ag, gh — se western Lewis County; to Lake 
umber 


| ay near Dryad, 2,870 ; 
in King County, 
States pee cake ede 
Co., Be 1 660: Frank 
Wright near Bellingham, $6,802: ” 











CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


REDWO0D 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
all orders. 


























Albion Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen. Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Building 
San Francisco 














MacArthur & Kauffman 
803-4 Sheldon Buliding 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


weve. pian Factory and Pattern Stock 









ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT On. MIXED CARS 
California — and White Pine 
Cedar Shingles 





Redwood 
Wendling -Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


F : 
Choice DRIED 








2,000,000%. California 
nearer ~W hitePine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Redwood 


et te 
jue o s. For color, 
grain ~ Sanpoatudilins qualities it is 
un 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


Uz tamge’ CHICAGO Pun" Ave. 


Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 








= 























EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or les, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 


comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; oa boilers, 
pumps, belting piping or anyth ~ or 
allied omatee? can get wha . 7. want or sell 
what do not want Fu advertising in 

LUMBBEMAN, 481 South Dearborn 8 a mL 
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Accommodating 
Retail Dealers 


get the first chance at a lot of lumber bills the 
other fellow never sees and of course make 


good profits. With a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard you willbe able to 
: accommodate a lot of far- 
mer friends by grind- 
ing their oats, rye, 
corn, buckwheat, etc. 
on shares. 


Let us tell you about it. 
P.O. Box a6 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., mukev Fa. 








Every Lumberman 


J. JON 
‘ea oe Should 
———— 


; WATERPROOF 
Tarpaulins 


when delivering interior trim, doors and 
millwork. Our water—and mildew—proof 
tarpaulins and wagon covers insure bright, 
clean and dry lumber at the job. We also 
manufacture Tents of all kinds, Coal Bags, 
Feed Bags, Tarpaulins. 


Write for catalog and price list. . 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO 











° he 
Retailers 
Who Advertise 


say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 





Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices.and send descriptive catalog. 


ANTON-ACKERMAN CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 











An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 

Sample sheet and prices on request. 


J. B. Crawford & Co., Yarcet 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
« WARREN, PA. 
Sd ERLE GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Toals 


F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
returned to the office this week after a pleasant 
vacation in Michigan. 


Cc. W. Myers, of W. L. Sheppard & Co., is spend- 
ing some time in Chicago and is looking around 
with a view to opening a Chicago office for this 
progressive southern wholesaler. 


R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is mak- 
ing a trip thru the Dakotas looking after matters 
in connection with. building codes. 


J. Albert Johnson, vice president of the Cor- 
nelius Lumber Co., is at present making an ex- 
tended trip in Michigan. Mr. Johnson spends 
much of his time in that State, where he has 
developed a large business in southern hardwoods. 


A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., left 
the middle of the week for Memphis, Tenn., where 
he intends to spend a few days getting in touch 
with the southern hardwood situation. Mr. Ruth 
returned the first of the week from a few weeks’ 
vacation in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 


N. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Co., returned 
to Chicago this week after approximately a month 
spent in eastern buying centers. Mr. Huey re- 
ports that business in the East so far as he 
could ascertain was quite good and that he had 
no difficulty in disposing of a good deal of lum- 
ber. 

One of the Chicago visitors this week was O. J. 
Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa. While business is not extremely brisk in 
Dubuque territory, Mr: Leonard is by no means dis- 
couraged and says that retailers are buying a 
good deal of stock, taking everything into con- 
sideration. 

James M. Leaver, of San Francisco, spent some 
time in Chicago this week visiting at the office 
of the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois. Mr. Leaver 
has been making an eastern trip, looking over 
business conditions, and stopped over in Chicago 
for a few days before returning to the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Pacific Lumber Co. 


W. A. Schmidt, president of the Liberty Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., was a visitor in Chicago dur- 
ing the early part of the week. Mr. Schmidt is 
making an extended trip thru the middle West and 
East, combining business with pleasure. He will 
be gone from the Coast for some time, as he in- 
tends to make a very thoro study of conditions. 


R. S. Hinman, retail service representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
left this week for a brief vacation in southern IIli- 
nois.. Mr. Hinman will attend the meeting of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
St. Louis next week and from there will go to 
New Orleans, La., after which he will make a 
rather extended trip thru the Southwest. 


Seth E. Barwick, sales agent in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is taking his 
vacation on the Pacific coast, making his head- 
quarters in Seattle. The various remaining mem- 
bers of the Long-Bell family in Chicago receive 
postal cards from time to time from him telling 
what a splendid time he is having and what a 
fine section of the cguntry the Pacific Northwest is. 


Henry Wisansky has resigned as assistant to the 
sales manager of the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., New 
York, and has started in business under the firm 
name of Henry Wisansky. Offices have been 
opened at 35 Davidson Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Wisansky says “the principal aim of this business 
is to sell cooperage stock that satisfies. I shall 
also handle lumber and shooks for the export and 
domestic trade.” 


A. W. Morris, of the Edgar Hannan Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., was a recent visitor in Chicago. 
The company specializes in railroad ties, timbers 
and piling, and Mr. Morris is making a trip thru 
the East looking up possible selling connections. 
It is the plan of the company to increase the num- 
ber of its eastern selling connections, as it ex- 
pects to expand its business considerably. Mr. 
Morris reports that railroad business on the 
Coast is active. 


Walter A. Robinson has been transferred from 
the Chicago office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. to 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) office, from which he will 
assist in the Indiana sales. Mr. Robinson has 
been connected with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. for 
some years, having served for some time in the 
general office at Kansas City and also at one of 
the mills af the company in the South. For the 
last six months he has been assisting in sales 
at the Chicago office. 


W. J. Sackman, secretary and treasurer of the 
North Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., North Chicago, 
Ill., was in the city this week, and while inci- 
dentally looking after business affairs, also was 
brushing up on his knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness. Mr. Sackman is a prominent Rotarian and 
is booked for an early address on the history of the 
lumber business, and as a good lumberman and a 
good Rotarian, is fortifying himself with actual 
facts in order that his address may be of interest 
and benefit. 


S. H. Youngman, president, and R. W. Hall, ad- 
vertising director, of the Wesley Lumber & Supply 
Co., Wesleyville, Pa., recently completed a trip to 
the middle West. Their mission was to study trade 
conditions preparatory to a very extensive cam- 
paign of home building which they believe will be 
undertaken in the spring. The Wesley Lumber & 
Supply Co. has shown rapid growth. Mr. Young- 
man and Mr. Hall will visit a number of the saw- 
mills in the South in early September. 


E. Bartholomew, Chicago manager of the Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Co., recently returned 
from a vacation trip which took him up thru 
Canada to Lake Louise and other points of in- 
terest in that country. Mr. Bartholomew reports 
a very pleasant trip indeed, which was not devoted 
entirely to leisure, as he went to Portland, Ore., 
and spent a few days on business affairs there. 
Coming back he visited the Glacier National Park 
in Montana and reports a most pleasant experience. 


A. V. Evans, manager of the lumber department 
of Dodwell & Co. (Ltd.), Seattle, Wash., was a 
Chicago visitor this week, spending a day here en- 
route to eastern points. Mr. Evans says that 
avhile his company has been devoting practically 
all of its energies to the export lumber business, 
it plans now to enter largely also into the domestic 
lumber trade, and it is for the purpose of securing 
suitable connections that he is making this east- 
ern trip. Mr. Evans is of the opinion that the in- 
creased freight rates recently granted the railroads 
will result in a larger proportion of the product 
of the west Coast mills being shipped to eastern 
territory by water. 


George A. Gall, vice president of the Piercy 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., was a 
Chicago visitor during the week. Mr. Gall recently 
has made an extensive tour thru the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, in the course of which he 
made thoro investigation of conditions as affecting 
the lumber trade. He reports splendid grain crops 
being harvested in practically all the territory, 
farmers as a rule being quite prosperous. Having 
experienced several years in succession of bad 
crops, however, the farmers are not as yet making 
any extensive improvements,. but he believes that 
when financial and business conditions generally 
have become more settled, a splendid lumber trade 
will be developed in the Provinces. He expects the 
Canadian railroads to be granted advances in 
freight rates equal to those recently allowed rail- 
roads in the United States. 


John M. Lyon, of La Harpe, IIl., stopped off in 
Chicago this week on his way back home from a 
reunion of the McMillan family in Canonsburg, Pa. 
There were 181 present at the reunion. Beside 
operating a retail yard at La Harpe, Mr. Lyon is 
interested in several other lumber companies lo- 
cated elsewhere and is a leader of the business 
and social activities of his community. He is presi- 
dent of the building and loan association, is vice 
president and acting president of the bank, and is 
head of the school board. Business on the whole 
is good this year. A great many farmers have 
been converting corn cribs into grain bins and 
now Mr. Lyon expects the sale of a good deal of 
lumber for corn cribs. He makes portable hog 
houses, hay racks and similar farm buildings and 
finds that not only does this keep his yard cleaned 
up but enables him to render a service to the 
farmers which is much appreciated. 


CHICAGO COMPANY INCORPORATES 


Announcement of the incorporation of the 
Koester Lumber Co. has been made by E, L. Koes- 
ter, president. The company wholesales lumber 
from all the sections. Altho it expects to specialize 
in hardwood it will also handle southern pine and 
west Coast products. The office of the company is 
at 29 S. La Salle Street, and its operations are be- 
ing conducted under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Koester. He was formerly interested in and 
connected with the Big Four Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, and prior to that time was connected for 
séveral years with the Dierk’s Lumber & Goal Co., 
as manager of the hardwood department. 
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50TH BUSINESS ANNIVERSARY 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Aug. 30.—E. C. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., has _ re- 
turned from Sikeston, Mo., where he celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his entry into business. 
A native of Ohio,.Mr. Robinson’s business career 
began as a grocer in Kansas. Forty-seven years 
of this time he has been in the lumber business. 
Twenty-two years ago he came to Missouri, and 
since 1914 he has been operating in the southeast- 
ern part of the State, where eight of his twelve 
yards are focated. 

Mr. Robinson is an enthusiastic member of the 
Southeast Missouri- Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He never misses a meeting, and traveled 
from Lake Placid, N. Y., where he was spending 
his vacation, three days, to attend the Sikeston 
gathering. While there he conducted a meeting of 
the managers of -Robinson line yards in that sec- 
tion. These managers were present: H. E. Fuchs, 
Sikeston; E. J. Foegel, Lillburn; William Hope, 
Charleston ; W. C. Henry, Kennett; George Brown- 
ing, Bragg City; N. W. Meunier, Senath; Harry 
Alteheide, Piggott, Ark., and Joe Woodall, Camp- 
bell. F. M. Robinson and C. F. Close, of the St. 
Louis office, also were present. 





MERCHANT MARINE PROBLEMS 


At the Union League Club in Chicago on Wednes- 
day of this week, an informal luncheon was held 
at which Capt. Robert Dollar, of the Robert Dollar 
Steamship Co., of San Francisco, Calif., was the 
guest of honor. Capt. Dollar, accompanied by his 
wife, was in Chicago for a day enroute to their 
home in San Francisco, after an extended visit to 
England. At the conclusion of the luncheon, Capt. 
Dollar made a short talk in which he gave those 
present the benefit of some of his observations as 
to conditions in England. He said that while 
conditions were improving slowly, England still 
is in very bad shape and is feeling keenly the 
effects of a coal shortage brought about by the 
refusal of the coal miners to work the mines to 
their capacity.. So serious is the shortage that 
at Cardiff Capt. Dollar saw over four hundred 
ships lying idle, awaiting an opportunity to fill 
their bunkers with coal. As a result, the United 
States is being called upon to supply Italy and 
France with a great quantity of coal that ordi- 
narily would come from England. Capt. Dollar 
investigated the ship building situation, and while 
he found that at present ships could be built in 
England considerably cheaper than they are being 
built and sold in the United States, he did not 
place .any contracts for building new vessels, altho 
he did purchase for his company one ship already 
completed. 


At the close of his very interesting talk, Capt. 


Edward N. Hurley, who as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and later of the United 
States Shipping Board, had been of great help to 
him personally and to American industry gener- 
ally, and also was glad to see present a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of which 
paper he had been a subscriber and constant 
reader for nearly fifty years. 

The luncheon in Capt. Dollar’s honor was ar- 
ranged by R. W. Proudfoot, local manager in Chi- 
cago of the Robert Dollar Steamship Co., and the 
other guests present were: Chester Corey, vice 
president, Howard Fenton, vice president, and 
Frank R. Elliott, vice president, of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank; John W. Thomas, vice 
president, Great Lakes Trust Co.; John M. Glenn, 
secretary, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association ; 
G. H. Jones, vice president, Inland Steel Co.; F. L. 
Bateman, president, Trans-Continental Freight 
Co.; W. A. Kittermaster, general agent freight de- 
partment, Canadian Pacific Railway; A. L. Ford, 
managing editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MARKET FOR WOOD GUTTERS 


A group of architects stood at the corner of 
Eighty-eighth Street and South Michigan Avenue 
looking about them at the houses erected by the 
Bright-Diamond Construction Co. for the Chicago 
Housing Association. 

“Why, the gutters and down spouts are all of 
wood !” exclaimed one of the architects. 

“Yes,” said Palmer D. Diamond, who superin- 
tended the construction ; “that is a hobby of mine. 
They absolutely give the best service of any type 
of gutter with which I am acquainted.” 

“That certainly is mighty interesting,” remarked 
another architect. ‘‘Where can you get wood gut- 
ters?” 

“IT do not know,’’ said Mr. Diamond. ‘We made 
the down spouts here and I simply scoured the city 
looking for fir gutters for the eaves. I could not 
find them, nor could I get a company to accept an 
order for them, but I did find some clear fir 4x4’s. 
I then had a pattern drawn and took these 4x4’s 
to a planing mill where I had them run.” 

The above is a sample of conversations which 
have occurred time after time when architects and 
builders have viewed the Chicago Housing Associa- 
tion project. Architects, engineers and building 
specialists from all over the country have in- 
spected this project and almost without exception 
have expressed interest in wood gutters. 


BUILDS NEW LABORATORY 


W. E. Clifford, of the Forest Products Chemical 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., has been spending several 
weeks in Chicago under the care of a physician. 

Mr. Clifford is now feel- 








SECTION OF 


Dollar was asked a number of questions, among 
others being his opinion as to the possible benefits 
to the American merchant marine that would ac- 
crue from the Jones bill passed by the late Con- 
gress. His reply was that the Jones bill would 
be helpful in building up the American merchant 
marine, but he felt that much greater good could 
be accomplished by amending the Seaman's law, 
which drove the American merchant marine off the 
seas after its enactment several years ago. Capt. 
Dollar spoke interestingly of political conditidns in 
England and everyone present expressed sincere 
appreciation of the opportunity afforded to have 
this information presented by one so keenly ob- 
servant and so familiar with international business 
affairs as is Capt. Dollar. 

In beginning his remarks, Capt. Dollar said he 
was glad to note among those present John C. 
Spry, to whom he sold lumber forty years ago; 





PLANT OF FOREST PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CO._ 
FOR WORKING UP HARDWOOD TAR 


ing better and is look- 
ing forward to getting 
back to work. 

The Forest Products 
Chemical Co. has just 
completed a new labora- 


tory, built entirely of 
steel and concrete, 
which cost approxi- 
mately $12,000. This 


laboratory is to be de- 
voted to research work 
on tar derived from 
wood and the byprod- 
uets of this tar. The 
business of the com- 
pany is steadily grow- 
ing and it is finding an 
ever increasing demand 
for its various products. 

“Cre-wood,” the name 
under which the com- 
pany markets its wood 
creosote oil, is meeting 
with a good demand. 
At present it is being 
exported in considerable 
quantities for use as flo- 
tation oil. 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


Gordon K. Gould is one of the recent additions 
to the lumber fraternity of Chicago. He has opened 
a Chicago office for the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Merryville, La., at suite 641 Fort Dearborn 
Bank Building. Before coming to Chicago Mr. 
Gould spent several months at the mill acquaint- 
ing himself with the manufacturing operations, 
the quality of the stock sawn by the company and 
other factors which will enable him to be of as- 
sistance to hardwood lumber users. The com- 
pany is considerably handicapped at present by 
the car shortage and has had to wage war con- 
tinually to secure cars. The company is produc- 





ing some excellent hardwood lumber and makes 
a specialty of catering to hardwood buyers who 
have exacting requirements to fill. 


BIG CALIFORNIA DEVELOPMENT 


Macpog., Cauir., Aug. 28.—The Peppers-Cotton 
Lumber Co., Macdoel, Calif., bids fair to be one 
of the large California pine manufacturing con- 
cerns in the near future under the development of 
C. E. Cotton, its vice president and general man- 
ager, who has recently. been sojourning in a San 
Francisco hospital recuperating from an operation. 


Mr. Cotton, a native of Nebraska, is full of 
ambition and energy. At the University of 
Nebraska, from which he graduated in 1907, he 
was a football player. 
He received a degree as 
a mining engineer and 
followed the profession 
for a couple of years and 
then became interested 
in a small sawmill in 
Colorado. In 1911 he 
became interested in the 
Burton -Cotton Lumber 





Cc. E. COTTON, 
Vice President Peppers- 
Cotton Lumber Co., 
Macdoel, Calif. 





Co., Salt Lake City. 
Disposing of his inter- 
ests in that concern in 
1915, he went to Sun- 
burst, N. C., as manager 
of the Champion Lumber 
Co., there. A year later 
he came to San Fran- 
cisco and opened a west- 
ern office for the Empire 
Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, and two years later 
helped to organize the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., 
Susanville, Calif., and became its sales manager 
and also part owner of the Lassen Logging Co., 
which supplies the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. 
with logs. 

In January of this year Mr. Cotton sold his in- 
terest at Susanville and a month later with T. H. 
Peppers, of Los Angeles, purchased a mill eight 
miles west of Macdoel, together with 14,000 acres 
of pine timber estimated to contain about 300,- 
000,000 feet from W. S. Dwinnell, of Minneapolis, 
and formed the Peppers-Cotton Lumber Co. T. H. 
Peppers is president of the company. He is also 





president of the American Fruit Growers’ Co.. 
of Los Angeles, which is a subsidiary of the 
American Fruit Growers’ Co., of Pittsburgh. 


The plant at Macdoel is equipped with a single 
band and started in April running two 10-hour 
shifts daily turning out 125,000 feet a day. The 
planing mill is at Macdoel and lumber is hauled 
to it by six Fogel trucks. 

It is the intention to build either an additional 
mill or add another band to the first one so as to 
double its capacity before next season, when it is 
planned to cut 40,000,000 feet. A railroad will be 
built from Macdoel to the mill, so that cars can 
be loaded direct at the mill for shipment. The - 
railroad will then be extended into the timber for 
logging purposes. This season the logging is be- 
ing done by Holt Caterpillars. The Peppers-Cot- 
ton Lumber Co. is gtadually adding to its timber 
supply so that it will be able to run for many 
years on the basis of its enlarged annual output. 





AROUND THE CIRCLE 


M. Wulpi is sending out a circular to the furni- 
ture trade which local lumbermen can appreciate 
as well as the furniture manufacturers. The text 
of the circular is as follows: 


From “Book of Smiles” we note the following 
complete : 


The railroad man, 
e made a raid; 
A dollar more, 
The railroad paid! 


The railroad then 
Demanded aid ; 

More fare, more freight 
The shipper paid! 


The shipper stung 
The wholesale trade ; 
It kicked, a bit, But promptly bled 
But yet it paid! The retail trade! 
This is not bad, only to complete the cycle it 
should have added : 
The retail trade 
Then soaked 
The railroad man once more; 
And so H. C. L. 
Continued to soar. 


That about pictures the present situation. Every 
operation “adds to the cost” and what are the 
railroad, the shipper, the wholesaler, the retailer 
to do? 

So long as “the laborer” has The Big Wage Bug 
obstructing his view of some active and produc- 
tive effort, so long will costs mount and be passed 
on to him. 


The wholesale man 
Was sore dismayed, 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Aug. 30.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Aug. 28. When compared with the 
foregoing report they show forty-four declines, 
each indicated by a minus (-—) sign; and three 
advances, each indicated by a plus. (+) sign: 


QUARTERED WHITE wer 


4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
| eer ere 250- 265- 265- 280- 
SS ESS - 200- 210- 210- 220— 
No. 1 common.. 165- 180- 180—- 185- 
No. 2 common.... 80- 95- 95- 95- 

QUARTERED Rep OAK— 

UL Pee «oe. 190- 205- 205- " 
No. 1 common.... 130- 140- 140- oes 
No. 2 common.... 80—- 85- 85- ee 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


| 






. 1 common.... 


No. 2 common.... T0- 80- 80- 80- 
No. 3 common... 35 38- 38- 38- 
Sound wormy .... 75+ 85+ 85- 85-— 
PoPLaR— 
WAS ccccseccecse 100 210 210 210 
Saps "& ‘selects... 130 140 140 150 
No. 1 common.... 100 110 110 120 
No. 2 common.... 70 15 65) 75 
No. 3 common.... 55 55 55 
ss a — No. 1, 
” eecae 260 jue cae ‘ 
yt tk 4 
13” te 3177..... B18 ei ee ‘ 
Bass woop— 
| See -- 180 140 140 160 
No. 1 common.... 100+ 110 110 110 
No. 2 common... - 55 60 65 65 
CHESTNUT— 
| SRE rr - 150 170 170 175 
No. 1 common.... 110- 125 125 130 
No. 3 common.. 38 40 40 42 
Sound wormy .... 65 70 70 75 
Weitz AsH— 
WAS. .ccccesecces 150 180 190 200 
No. 1 common.... 95 115 120 130 
No. 2 common.... 55 70 70 70 
WaLnuT— 
ee Asseospoanes ee 3815 315 830 
No. 1 common.... 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common.... 110 125 130 135 
No. 38 common.... 45 nee aes awe 
Hickory— 
CE SScnssbone es cee “ow 170 175 
No. 1 common.... ... co 140 145 
No. 2 common.. ae ota's 100 110 
Maritr— 
rrr 155 160 170 
No. 1 common.... 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common.... 80 85 95 100 
Gum— 
trd. red FAS.... 210 215 220 230 
trd. No. 1 com... 160 165 170 180 
Plain red FAS.... 175 195 195 195 
. 1 com.. 1 155 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following represents the prevailing prices 
f. o. b. mill, covering items sold recently: 


No.1 No.2 No.$ 

Harp MapLe— com- com- com- 

FAS’ Select® mcn mon mon 
4/4...$155.00 $145.00 $125.00 $ 80.00 $42.00 
5/4... 160.00 150.00 130. 85.00 44.00 
6/4... 165.00 155.00 135.00 85.00 44.00 
8/4... 190.00 175.00 150.00. ..... ees 
10/4... 200.00 185.00 160.00 ..... on 
12/4... 210.00 195. 170.00 wn coce ae 
14/4... 220.00 205.00 175.00 ces wee 
16/4... 230.00 215.00 180.00 ..... ‘eee 





- 130.00 120.00 105.00 70.00 43.00 
5/4... 135.00 125.00 110.00 75.00 45.00 
6/4... 140.00 130. 115.00 75.00 45.00 
BrrcH— 
4/4... 180.00 165.00 135.00 85.00 44.00 
5/4... 185.00 170.00 140.00 90.00. .... 
6/4... 190.00 175.00 145.00 95.00. .... 
Bass woop— 
4/4... 140.00 125.00 110.00 70.00 48.00 
Sorr Etm— 

4/4... 150.00 135.00 120.00 70.00 48.00 
5/4... 155.00 140.00 125. TEOO case 
6/4... 160.00 145.00 130.00 ee 
8/4... 185.00 170.00 145.0 eee 

10/4... 210.00 195.00 170.00 110.00 coe 

12/4... 220.00 205.00 180.00 115.00 . 
AsH— 
8/4... 230.00 210.00 170.00 95.00 
10/4... 275.00 250.00 200.00 100.00 . 
Rock Eum— 
8/4... 180.00 ..... 150.00 60.00 45.00 
Sorr MaPLp— 

4/4... 155.00 145.00 125.00 80.00 .... 

5/4... 160.00 150.00 130.00 85.00. .... 
MaP_Le FLoorine Stock— 
OURS éctagenowaee sans an aeiere No. 3 A, 75.00 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—The following are the aver- 
age prices, Chicago basis, received for walnut 
lumber for the week ended Aug. 28: 


Fas: 
Thickness Width Length 

4/4 6 to 9%” 6 te. -7° eon ~ 
4/4 6 to 9%” 8 & 9’ 295 
4/4 6 to 9%” 8 to 16’ 303. $0 
4/4 10” & up 8 to 16’ 
4/4 Special Special 358.00 
5/4 6 to 9%” to 16’ 807.90 
6/4 6 to 9%” 8 to 16’ 315.00 
6/4 10” & up 8 to 16’ 360.00 
6/4 12” & up 8 to 16’ 871.00 
8/4 6 to 9%” 8 to 16’ 32. 
i 6 to 9%” 8 to 16’ 350.00 








YO Ot 2 00%0 SD oe spi ae 
Bap cAS:....-.25 90 115 115 120 Thickness Thickness 
Sap No. 1 common 68 87 87 90 Mo, x Bearer. - $216.50 8/4. ...++.-$250.00 
Sap No.2 common 60 855 865555 mpage a a 110.00 

Corronwoop— ‘ ~— Se ey 110.00 
PAB nsnsardheees USD 125 125 130 IMENSION STOCK: ? 

No. 1 common.... 80 83 85 92 4/4—12 to 36 165.00 
. Ri ~ “rad os 65 65 T2 

oxboards, 

13 to 177...... 150 wee wee aes MAPLE FLOORING 

Since — hake (ah ow ye Chicago, Ill., Aug. 30.—The following are aver- 
FAS 190 age prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
om A needy -o+ ae cee eee eee for maple flooring from northern mills during the 
No. 2 common.... 100 phe eae ee week ended Aug. 28: 

BrEecH— 13/16x2% %x2% %x1% %x2 
eee - 125 180 1380 185 Clear maple. .$183.50 $151.25 -_ 75 $138. 
No. 1 common.... 90 100 100 105 No. 1 —-* 73.50 — + 75 — 
No. 2 common.... 60 65 65 65 WOGUy GRD TRONS isscr secon éseeee 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Aug. 30.—The following are the average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, 
obtained for oak flooring -during the week ended Aug. 21: 


#"x1 
b QPMRRD. 0 0s0s0ecceses 207. 
red $563060008 600 EE 
martered white and red...... ..... 
Clear plain white and red.......2.- 148.50 
Select plain white and red 
No. 1 COMMON....cccccecesecsccess 115.00 
No. 2 COMMON... cccccccccccccces 





















44°x2” —_ "x14" x2" 
iting 304 469.00 78.82 
inns 197.00 168.14 van 

onene 173.75 28.7. 128.19 
nein 163.84 113.69 130.8 
eteee 27.98 82.20 68.25 











NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Aug. 30.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common wanes — 


” & wider, 6 t 





Shiplap and D&M 
8’ 10,12,14° 16° 
No. 1 $76 9 $76@79 


rey 4 2 
81@84 79 92 
in” 91@94 91@94 86@89 94@99 
. 2, 8” 2225 66@69 68@71 66@49 72@77 
eee 68@71 70@73 67@70 73@78 
52 
@ 


svhee - 42@45 45@48 49 
6” - 46@49 47@50 49 
Fencing, Rough 
. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed.. 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.. 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E 


7504800 00 
































10 & 12’ 16’ 18 & 20’ ty i 
$47@50° $49@52 $50.00@53.00 $52@55 
46@49 47@50  48.50@51.50 51@54 
Hy +4 48@61 49.56 @ 52.50 52@655 
oe 51.50@54.50 653@56 
2x12” ...0. : B3 86 bo O68 53.00@56.00 55@58 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 1.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
P Price .Price 
Flooring 
1x4” ie 2 clear V. G.....$69.00 $64.00 eesee 
2 & bet. clear 8. G. 54.00 49.00 posse 
1x6” No. 2 & bet. clear S. G. aae 54.00 


op B CORP. oo c0ccnce .25 36008 
hs eo 
No. 2 & better clear. 5.00 rer “ees 
Cei 
54x4” No. 2 & bet. cleat. s noes. 00 48.00 


ons 

1x6” No. 2 & better a. 0 50.00 oceee 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
0.50 26.50 


PS en, SCTE eee ew 29.50 
BERS” S6utinseesdcatieses 33.00 oseee eccce 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12—14’ No. 1 S&E.. 27.50 24.50 26.50 
Small Timbers 
4x4”, 12—16’......... ese awe edeee aeece 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 30.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Aug. 28: 


/5 5/ 6/ 8/4 
BAS wcccccccccce 100 14 44 $63 
Selects .......... 120 130 130 135 
BHOD cccccsscccce BF 97 97 102 
No. .< common.... 62 65° 65 
No. 2 common.... 48 53 53 58 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Aug. 28.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ending Aug. 25: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

ol. nll O¢B 
1 Re | (oe vitdicesobh se chacenen cee . Sa 
i. ee Pee Tn 64.00 58.00 
1 JiN 65.000 GNSS 6ECEN OCS eee re 60.00 
x os 6 ba Otic bbae $08 eee ess &O ee 60.50 
1 Sh saCaibed seer Weegee ee cee ones 60.50 
1 POLL A OE 60.50 

Stash Grain Flooring 

1 = ON 124. co ccccccccccccces +4 51.00 
1 Shake 6 60eb oe cAb bce Sb.00 4 36:0 63.50 
1 Rei bei decease seuedecgewess WEE 60. 
1 nods 00.0000 6 Oba sab.c8e.be + ee 62.50 
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Vertical Grain Stepping, S2S or S4S 





3x 3, = + = 8 4x . 
3x10, or12° 4210, BONN oc oi deol 28.00 


Ociseeraila Oe at 4.75 
Common clears ......+.++-+ 2.8 
Sas Bcieae te earns 2.00 
ath 
Logs 





No. 2 
CéB 
and 2°x 8 to 10%...... 80.00 
GRE BARE | ok Savickdccws 82.00 
"Faun No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
z¢ Wethhheebeaseds ceadews 74.00 ° 68.00 
RE Ere 75.00 
2 x 5, é, OG SEE od svinetasess 76.00 
4 i 5, . 10, agagroweys sas e4 Bi pe 
i . x5, S, 10, Tar. ccc cccceee 4 
S Fe che chat dks tubes tet ccdes 75.00 
2% , 8x4, 8 and 12”.........- 77.00 
Ceiling, C&EB or C&EV 
On Hrd ..cccccccccccccssce 53.00 
Se aa ee ee 53.50 
Masthead eiteensewes 56.00 
ietcdivenecantaceeunevetas 5.00 


ee 





pic dL eis eneuiwncueen tian 32.00 











Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 .Select 





Tee eee eee ee ee 


eee ee ee 


eee eee ee ee) 


ee 





seoeuccec®: sa Bae Oe Qi ccwcs $ 
G 90 S$ * © G..coee 
Western Hemlock, Common Boards, S1S 
No, 1 No.2 

common common 

PET CC Tee TC $29.00 $26.00 

Muchaxahe cewek en herquunees 29.50 3 

Beeb ekee Meenes 30.50 


eee eee ere r seer ereeeereseee 


Terre eee eee ee eee ee ey 












Fir, per thousand.........0.+s +. tame $ 5.00 
iteerhecnacens ee & 30.00 
a $3.2 


wees sees esse eseeeee 


Fir and spruce, No. 1, ‘$30; No. 2, $28; 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Fla., Aug. 30.—Following is a 
recapitulation of prices received by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks ended 


Week Week 
ed 


end ended 
Aug.28 Aug. 21 
Flooring 

Sotaneee nce es 68.34 $68.92 
» L COMMON .....00-- 59.41 
No. 2 common ......... 33.06 
No. 8 and cull ......... 21.86 
2 COMMON ......022 sevve 
Diwidee 0 wd oles eRe eee 
COMMON. cccccccrs cocce 

> 3 Sa ee eee . 


vances 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 60 


sections named. 


No 
1% 26 —— Edge— 





: : rs 
@hwh he 


re 
ee 


Mo e common— 


es 


Ce ee 
Ce | 
Ce 
ed 
ee 


sete eee ee ee eens 


1x 6 to 12 ‘p48 
1x 4 and up rough 
™~ 8 —— 


ee ee ey 


oa 
=] 
ns 





No. 3 and cull “shipiap.. 


Lat 
1 Standard kiln dried... 
Standard air — ee 








The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 


No. of Average No. of Avera 
Ad- Ade De- Bee 


2.81 
2.47 
2.54 


The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 
A plus mark (+) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a minus mark 
(—) denotes a decline. 


Hatties- 
_~ 


Mo. 
,— 28 Aug. wy? 27 Aug. 28 
Flooring 
$126.03 + 


123.75+ 

105.60— 

100.00 
62.75— 
77.00— 
66.50 + 
38.00+ 


119.00 

112.46+ 
94.00+ 
56.25— 


66.75— 









































NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 28.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been 


eee eee) 


One. 8, 318. 


eee ee eee etter ene 


CO 


44.00 





Bark Strips, ies. 1 and B.cccccece 
ox 


Bark Ee A PakTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. 7” Po 
Cu: Heart 


fees eeerreseeee 





Factory,” 2” 00: 


eee 45:50 
SISMS,.. 2. ceedcce 


12”...... 46.50 





FLOORING, agp an a | x 











5100 
72.00 





rift .....+.... 110.00 110.00 








No.3 


$71.00 


74.00 
50.00 





vance clines 
$3.53 12 





obtained f. o. b. 


% 

















$3.00 
75.00 
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Bir- 
ming- 
ham, 

Ala. 


Hatties- Aleran- Kansas 
burg, dria, City, 
Miss. La. Mo. 

Finish 

= ay ee 

80.00 + 
80.00 + 
77.00 + 
86.25 + 


5.00 + 
80.00— 
84.70 + 
86.00 + 89.79 + 
89.50 94.40 + 
81.75 99.05 + 


95.00 + 


90.00 + 
78.00 


95.00 +- 
98.50+- 


62.50— 


2”. 

6/4 @ 8/4x8”. 

6/4 & ll 
& 


6/4 & 8/4xi3" 


C Surfaced: 
ize. to. 12”... 


Casing and Base 
B&better: 
4 and 6”.... 100.00+ 104.25+ 
8 and 10”... 100.00+ 95.25 +- 
Jambs 


94.45+ 
94.22 + 


B&better: 
1%,1% & 
a ee Sewlew: srahiles 100.63— 
Fencing, $18 
49.20+- 
52.00 
47.19— 


34.81 +- 
34.08 + 


Boards, S1S or S2S 
63.00 + 


No. 1, x4”, 
ae Igts. 
16’ 


Other lgts. 65.50 
ap 2 (all lengths): 


o. 1: 
1x6 to 12”. 
1x8”, 14 
and 16’. 
Other lgts. 
1x10”, 14 
and 16’. 
Other — 
1x12”, 
and 18". 
Other lgts. 73.5 
No. 2 (AL 10 to 30"): 
eo to 12”. 2.50+ 
a 


No. 3 (All Lengths) : 
pe to 12”. 26. 


lengths ... 


Shiplap 
No. 1, 1x8”, 
14 & 16’. 
Other lgts. 
a. ey (10 to 20° ye 


46.00+ 
36.36-+ 
35.31+ 


26.00— 


53.75— 
36.00— 
37.00+ 


28.00— 
30.00— 


xi0 
_ (all ‘Tengths) : 
26.5 





No. 1, 


1x10”, 
Other lgts. 


Bir- 


ming- Hatties- Alexan- 


ham, burg, dria, 
Ala. Miss. La. 


Grooved Roofing 


Dimension, S1S1E 
ae 38.71+ 


38.50 


31.75 + 
27.25 


Longleaf Timbers 


Plaster Lath 


5.50 6.65 
4.00 4.65— 


Kansas 
City, 
Mo. 


54.25 + 


38.59— 


35.75 + 
35.83 + 
37.04+ 
36.86 +- 











Investment Bankers 





ESTABLISHED 1891 


Baker, Fentress & Company 


Successors to Lyon, Gary & Company 


Place your business in a safe position 


WE WILL MAKE 


Long Time Timber Loans 


$100,000 AND UPWARDS 


Correspondence invited. 


208 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 




















Bir- 
ming- Hatties- Alewan- Kansas 
ham, db dria, City, 
Ala. La, 


ee Lath 
P 33.00 


37.25 + 

‘Car Material 

(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better— 
9 and 18’. 
og and 20’. 


4 and 6’.... 
12’ & longer 


ee 80.00— 
70.00— 80.00 
81.50+ Otas 6 
and mul- 
tiples ... 54.00 
No. 2, Rndm. 7.25 + ‘bwais 
, Car Papal 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 
20,26: or 20" ..0 <aeeere 
’ Car Sills, S4S 
; 45.00— 
34 to 36’.. 
38 to 40’.. 


62.00 
to 40 meee 
Stringers 
hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”: 

a 73.00 + 


Ties 
6x8”, 8’ No. 
1 Sq. E&S. pene 37.00 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
No. 1 Sq. E&S. 40.00 + 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 45 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade 
RECEIPTS FROM AUG. 2 TO AUG, 28, 

Lumber 


191,590,000 
154,522,000 


37,068,000 


INCLUSIVE 
Shingles 
9,046,000 

18,944,000 





Increase 

Decrease 9,898,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 28 

Lumber Shingles 

1,686,141,000 176,950,000 

1,219,198,000 169,930,000 


466,943,000 7,020,000 
AuG. 2 Boi AUG. 28, INCLUSIVE 
mber Shingles 

Th583, 000 - 9,688,000 
80,424,000 12,791,000 


Decrease 4,841,000 3,103,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AUG, 28 
Lumber Shingles 

664,931,000 142,836,000 

524,314,000 128,576,000 


140,617,000 14,260,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—There has been very little 
change if any in the northern pine market. De- 
mand is not very keen following the advance 
in freight rates, but on the other hand as the 
increase will mean little additional cost on 
lumber from the North the buyers did not take 
particular pains to place orders prior to the ad- 
vance in freight rates. Inquiries have picked up 
somewhat and while the volume of business is 
not large it is satisfactory in tone and in prices 
obtained. 





Increase 
SHIPMENTS FROM 








Increase 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 30.—Buying by retail 
yards has dropped off since the higher freight 
rates went into effect, and is now very slow. 
In Minnesota, where the advance on intrastate 
rates does not take effect until Sept. 1, there 
was some buying but very little could be done 
in the way of making shipments to take the old 
rate. Cars are in fairly good supply, but owing 
to the harvest demand for labor it is hard in 
some localities to get men for loading lumber. 
There is not much eastern business and large 
buyers seem to be awaiting developments. 


New York, Aug. 31.—Trade is quiet and most 
buyers are purchasing very -cautiously. There 
has been some delay in getting quotations the 
last week, owing to the freight advance, but 
those already received indicate that sellers are 
adding the full rate to former figures. High 
grade lumber appears to be scarce and the call 
for cheaper stocks is™not very active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1.—The new freight rates 
are regarded as favorable to northern pine, as 
compared with competitive woods, and the mills 
are looking for improvement in business. Buy- 
ing is light at present, as there is not much 
activity in building. The better grades are hard 
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to find at the mills and some of the wholesalers 
report that they are behind on their orders 
because of the scarcity. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 31.—White 
pine dealers state that there is a steady move- 


ment of stock to the consumer, 


altho trade is 


not brisk at this time of the year and 


is not 


expected to 


show greater strength until fall 





buying begins a few weeks later. The mills are 
asking more for stock but as yet, dealers say, 
no advances have been made in the quotations 
they have been selling by during the greater 
part of the season. There is a fair assortment 
of stock in the hands of the yardmen, but it is 
much shorter than usual at this time of year. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Aug. 31.—Business is quiet and 
there is little scope to the demand. Stocks are 
not offered in any large quantity, and apparently 
manufacturers are just as cautious as buyers in 
declining to go very far ahead. Spruce prices 
have held up remarkably well when compared 
with reductions in other lines, but retailers pre- 
fer to see more activity in the building trade 
before committing themselves. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—The freight rate in- 


crease makes retailers cautious about buying, 


and manufacturers hesitant about what prices 
to ask. Business in dimension is inactive. Most 
mills have issued a new schedule of prices. 
These prices, now generally prevailing, are: 
Base, $62.50 (previously $60); 9-inch, $63.50; 10- 
inch, $64.50; 12-inch, $66.50. Maine scantling is 
quoted $51.50, but one Canadian asks $50 for it 
and it can be had from some others for $48. 
Other random prices are: 2x8, $55.50; 2x10, 
$59.50; 2x12, $61.50, these being the Maine and 
highest prices. Demand has fallen off consider- 
ably. The demand for boards is quiet. The 
highest asked for covering boards is $54.50 and 
for matched some ask $60. Hardly any business 
is passing and prices are wholly problematical. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 30.-Retail dealers in 
this territory are beginning to get their orders 
in for the fall stock of posts, expecting a fair 
run of business, as crops in this territory are 
generally good and farm work well caught up. 
Post business still is light compared with pole 
trade, which is as active as ever. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—Business in hardwoods this 
week is quiet. No one is able fully to gage the 
effect of the increase in freight rates and con- 
sequently the trade is generally sitting tight 
and awaiting developments. Buyers wherever 
possible placed orders for shipments prior to 
the rate increase and consequently are not in 
need of much stock at present. Prices are 
changing and there is a weakness in some 
woods while others show strength. Broadly 
speaking, the market is in the hands of the 
buyers. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 30.—Buying is light 
tho wholesalers report that the volume of busi- 
ness maintains a fair proportion to the avail- 
able supply of lumber. Owing to a dull sash 
and door trade, the market in this territory is 
especially slow, and dealers are finding more 
business from customers at a distance. Prices 
are firm. 





St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—The market for 
hardwoods has been quiet the last week. There 
has been very little buying, with but little 
change in prices. Manufacturers report that 
rains again are interfering with logging opera- 
tions, and there are no big stocks to be had 
anywhere, convincing some that with any de- 
mand at all the market will stiffen considerably. 





F Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—A very heavy 
inquiry for railroad stock, especially from whole- 
salers, is a feature of the hardwood market en- 
couraging to mill agents here. Another feature 
of much interest is the kind of inquiry coming 
from the factory trade. This inquiry now is for 
special cuttings in dimension stock, measured 
with the especial purpose of making as great a 
possible saving in freight charges as will fit the 
stock to the requirements of the factory. Hard- 
wood dealers are expecting this sort of inquiry 
to grow to considerable proportions. Meantime 
orders placed have been only in small volume to 
meet immediate needs. Prices are not strong 
on many items and there still exist consider- 
able variations in quotations. Gum still'is very 

























































































































































P. H. Monorail System at Plant of Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Texas 


Lumber Handling Problems 
Solved for All Time 


With the P-& H. Monorail 
System installed at your 
plant economical handling 
of lumber will be accom- 
plished. 


Handling lumber in units, 
the main feature of the 
P..& H. System, users say, 
is the only logical way to 
handle lumber in_ great 
quantity. 


In addition to speeding up 
production this method in- 
sures cleaner stock and elim- 
inates damage done in the 


























handling and re-handling of 
lumber the old way. Let 
this be the next improve- 
ment at your plant to meet 
present day competition. 


Write for 63-page catalogue giving 
details of operation, etc. It’s free. 
We'll make a plan of your plant 
without obligation on your part. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 
EST. 1884 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Church St., New York 


Portland, Ore., Yeon 
— en — Bidg., 
i 


g. 
iladelphia Central Building, Los 
by yp B Central Bldg., Angeles 
rleans, La. Monadnock Bidg., San 
Fidelit Building, Pitts- ms 
burgh, c, Smith Building, 
wn Ei Block, Chi- et Wash. 


cago, IIL 





oan tole 
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weak in all items. Fancy grades of oak are 
fairly firm and hickory, pecan and elm are strong 
on a good demand. Low grade stock is in very 
light demand, especially items ordinarily sought 
by box factories. 


New York, Aug. 31.—Prices vary considerably 
and the freight rate advance has caused fur- 
ther irregularity. Buyers are confused. As a 
matter of fact, there have been fewer quota- 
tions among the yards the last few days than 
ever, due to the freight readjustments. Buyers 
are holding off, hoping lower prices will prevail, 
and in some instances they have received en- 
couragement. Mill stocks, however, are not 
heavy, and while little improvement is expected 
in the demand from millwork sources, other lines 
expect an active fall and are slowly feeling their 
way into the market. The demand is restricted 
to current requirements. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 30.—Hardwood buying is 
restricted to immediate wants. Stocks are low 
but this condition does not stimulate trade. 
Concerns making boxes and implements are 
buying to a certain extent. Furniture factories 
are still holding off. One of the best features 


is the demand for car stock, showing a tendency 
on the part of railroads to buy more actively. 
Car shortage and embargoes are still hampering 
shipments. Eastern business especially is held 
up by embargoes. Prices are firm at former 
levels with prices showing some variation in 
certain regions. Quartered oak sells for $2.55 
for FAS; $170 for No. 1 common and $115 for No. 
2 common at the Ohio River. Plain oak prices 
are: FAS, $180; No. 1 common, $130; No. 2 com- 
mon, $80 and No. 3 common, $40. Poplar is fairly 
active, especially the higher grades. Se@me de- 
mand for both chestnut and ash is reported. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 30.—The line of hard- 
wood inquiries being received gives prospect of 
a fairly active fall business. Railroads are send- 
ing out numerous inquiries. Most of the busi- 
ness is for the immediate future, there being lit- 
tle disposition to stock up. Tho generally the 
market is quiet, conditions are brighter than 
they were thirty days ago. The tendency of 
prices is not well defined, but there is a dispo- 
sition to grant concessions when necessary. 
Quartered white and red oaks and plain white 
and red oaks all were generally lower. ‘The 
maintenance of the prevailing prices on the other 
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The Amos Log Loader 
Replaces a Crew of Men 


It is the small operators salvation from high labor 
costs and enables him to handle more logs per day 
than could formerly be handled by several teams. 


If you have tracts of scattered timber, let us tell you how easily 
you can equip motor trucks with Amos Log Loaders (either 
new ones at the factory or your old trucks by a local mechanic). 
It can be attached to any motor truck having transmission amid- 
ship or with power take-off or jack shaft. 


Ask for particulars and prices on this 20th Century method of logging. 


The Amos Lumber Company 
Edinburg, Ind. 


mh 








Lumber dealers everywhere are creating 
new and profitable business by selling 
“A-P” Special Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and neces- 
sary lumber at a good profit or build the wagon 
bed in your yard in idle times and sell it com- 
plete. Either way you make a satisfied cus- 
tomer and turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to 
lamber dealers and illustrated circular. 


Allith-Prouty Company, parViive. iLL. 


Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 
Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 





One Sale Makes Another and 
Each Pays You a Good Profit 








woods was in effect a reduction inasmuch as 
they absorbed the extra freight. In some dis- 
tricts there is a more liberal car supply, tem- 

porarily at least. : 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—Demand for hard- 
woods has fallen off so of late that the rate 
advances have not as yet brought any higher 
quotations. Producers are favorably inclined to 
a considerable bit of price cutting. But all the 
manufacturing consumers are experiencing such 
a falling off in business that they are purchas- 
ing only small orders and only when absolutely 
necessary. Prices now current are: Oak, inch, 
plain, $180 to $190; quartered, $275 to $285; ash, 
$190 to $200; basswood, $150 to $160; beech, 
$145 to $150; red birch, $200 to $205; birch, sap, 
$180 to $190. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 30.—The tendency in 
hardwoods is said by some members of the 
trade to be downward, while others are just as 
positive that nothing more than a readjust- 
ment has taken place. Cars have been very dif- 
ficult to get. Cancelations of orders are heard 
of quite frequently. The production has not 
run ahead of the distribution: 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1.—Not much is being 
done by the hardwood yards as a rule, tho in one 
or two cases a slight improvement is said to 
have occurred within the last week or two. 
Manufacturers are hesitating about going ahead 
and some of them report that their orders have 
been much curtailed. An easy tone prevails in 
the market, prices on a number of the furni- 
ture woods being lower. 

Alexandria, La., Aug. 31.—The demand for 
hardwoods shows a decided improvement. Sap 
and red gum in lower grades are in unusual 
demand. In dollars and cents the month of 
August has set up a record in the hardwood 
field. The unusual rush to make shipments be- 
fore the rate advance on August 26 did not 
bring desired results, because of embargoes and 
car shortages which could not be overcome. Or- 
dering for shipment on the higher rates is much 
heavier than expected. Stocks are low and it 
is certain there will be a great shortage before 
the winter is over. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—While hemlock business is 
light, sellers take an optimistic view of the sit- 
uation. The paper situation is such that lum- 
ber manufacturers find a keen demand for hem- 
lock logs at the pulp mills and consequently 
when the hemlock market is dull manufacturing 
operations producing lumber are curtailed and 
the logs are diverted to pulp making. Hemlock 
prices have not changed and it is very difficult 
to secure any from the North at a concession. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 31.—With 
southern pine and fir quoted at higher levels 
than previously and the trend of prices still 
upward on these woods, hemlock dealers are 
looking forward to some strengthening in the 
demand for their supplies this fall. The export 
trade is taking some stock at the strong prices 
which have prevailed the greater part of the 
season, but domestic demand has not shown 
much life, altho inquiries are becoming more nu- 
merous than for several months. 


New York, Aug. 31.—Trade is far from active 
and there has been some irregularity in prices, 
altho this is no more pronounced than before 
the freight increase became effective. It seems 
to be less difficult to add the freight on hemlock 
prices than in other lines, and quotations indi- 
cate that buyers must absorb the full advance. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 30.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is quiet with little indication of any imme- 
diate improvement. There is little interest on 
the part of buyers and the only business is in 
small orders for immediate needs. Prices are 
steady, with an inclination to weakness if any- 
thing. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1.—Prices in hemlock are 
down quite a little as compared with a few 
weeks ago, owing to the poor demand and the 
falling off in prices of competitive woods, But 
little buying is being done and retailers are 
afraid to buy ahead until they see improvement 
in the building trade, which is much more back- 
ward than usual at this season. Mill stocks 


‘are larger than a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—The hemlock market 
{s wholly upset by the freight rate advances. 
Retailers will not buy till satisfied how much 
of the advance they must stand, and whole- 
salers are rather loath to seek new business 
without knowing just how much they can safely 
charge, without injuring trade. Lack of house 
building and car shortage and the competition 
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of roofers are all militating against the hemlock 
market. Demand is very dull. Some are asking 
$50 for eastern clipped, 10 to 16 feet. For the 
random some are asking $48. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—The: fir market has been 
very quiet this week. Sales representatives in 
this district are very largely sitting tight and 
awaiting developments. Some business, of 
course, has been placed, demand from railroads 
being particularly good. There is also some 
demand from the industrial trade. Some dealers 
report transit cars easy to dispose of while 
others are having difficulty in getting rid of 
such shipments. Prices vary considerably. Man- 
ufacturers have generally added the freight ad- 
vance to quotations, but surfaced stock is not al- 
ways sold at the level of quotations. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 28.—In the face of im- 
pending increases in freight rates, the associa- 
tion mills held the cut of fir up to within 15 
percent of normal for the week just closed. For 
the time being the market is deadlocked, since 
neither seller nor buyer cares to make a move 
until conditions have shifted somewhat. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—Fir transits which 
got in under the old rate were in active demand 
last week, but there were few offered. Other- 
wise the demand has fallen off sharply, tho 
fir men expected that in view of the previous 
week’s heavy demand. Prices remain steady 
and there is every indication that they are as 
low now as they will be the remainder of the 
year. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—Prices are uncertain 
on account of the freight advance and the mar- 
ket is dull. Trade is dull anyway. Those in- 
sisting that the full advance fall on the retailer 
are quoting: No. 1 vertical grain, $93.25 to 
$94.25; No. 2, $90.25 to $91.25; No. 3, $79.25 to 
$80.25; No. 2 clear partition, %x3%, $78.25 to 
$81.25. Whether these prices will prevail is 
problematical, for there is not enough business 
passing to form judgment on. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1.—The fir market is 
weak and the demand is on a small scale. Re- 
ports from the Coast say manufacturers are 
much upset by the new freight rates, which 
promise greatly to restrict the territory in which 
they can do business. Mill stocks are in excess 
of normal and a movement now under way to 
reduce them results in some rather low prices. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—Demand for the western 
pines has been slack this week. Buyers very 
largely anticipated immediate requirements prior 
to the advance in freight rates and are now 
sitting tight awaiting developments. The in- 
crease in freight rates has either directly or in- 
directly been added to most quotations. Some 
manufacturers are selling at an advanced price 
sufficient to cover the increase while others are 
selling at the old rate and stipulating that the 
buyer is to pay the increase. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—The most active 
demand for western pines is for shop lumber, 
and that demand is not very heavy. Arizona, 
California and Idaho selects are hard to get. 
Idaho mills have plenty of boards and dimension 
and prices are reasonable. Mill representatives 
here say the inquiry is good and they expect to 
book a good business this fall. 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 28.—While the last week 
has been quiet as far as new orders is con- 
cerned, the millmen feel that this is but a 
temporary lull and that the fall season will see 
much more activity. No changes in the prices 
of lumber have been announced. Cars remain 


scarce. WOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—The industrial demand for 
redwood continues good and as a result the 
mills are booking considerable business for this 
field. The yard trade is quiet and in the Chicago 
territory sales effort is being centered upon the 
industrial trade. Stocks at mills are broken and 
on the whole the manufacturers seem glad of 
the lessening in demand, which will enable them 
to round out and complete their stocks. Prices 
are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—There is very 
little interest being shown in the redwood mar- 
ket here and yards are not expected to want 
much stock until there is activity enough in 
the building line to begin to move what they 

ve on hand. However, the mills are not seek- 
ing business, offering very few specials, and 
holding prices firm. 
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Far Seeing 
Buyers Are 
Ordering 


Before Freight 
Rates Increase 


Here is a chance to win. two ways—get in ahead 
of the freight raise and have a good stock of 
flooring in shed when home building is resumed, 
which must be soon. You can’t lose with 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 





Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 











Holt Hardwood Company 
New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. OQCONTO 


Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us. WISCONSIN 














Handle Long Heavy Loads 
Easily and Economically 


Use Miami Lumber Trailers for hauling logs 
from forest to mill, stream or railway. They 
take the place of the narrow-gauge railway, 
going directly to where the logs lie. They 
eliminate the expense of rails, reduce cost of 
haulage and lessen danger of fire. They are 
equally efficient and economical for hauling 
long, heavy timbers over city streets. 


Miami Lumber Trailers are oversize and over- 
strength, with a margin of safety of over 300% 
at all vital points. They are built to stand up 
under hardest service on the rough make-shift 


TROY.OHIO.U.S.A. roads of lumber camps. Every detail of their 
construction has stood the test of years of 


Trail actual service. They are built in one, two, three 
ers and six tons capacity. 


Write for further information, prices and 
name of nearest dealer. 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX G L 91, TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Aug. 31.—There is little change in 
prices, but offerings are freer, and notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of some shippers in getting cars, 
shortleaf pine has been offered rather plentifully 
in transit carlots. The building demand is quiet. 
Box makers are ordering conservatively, but 
there is enough business to maintain prices. 
Most observers believe the tendency is upward. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 29.—Quiet continues to 
prevail in the North Carolina pine trade, but 
with the approach of the fall there appears 
reason to expect business on a larger scale. It 
seems as if some reductions in the holdings 
here had been effected. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—The demand for 
roofers has fallen off since the advance in 
rates, because of uncertainty as to prices. One 
or two manufacturers are quoting as high as 
$50 for 6-inch and $51 for 8-inch roofers, but 
roofers are obtainable for less. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1.—The North Carolina 
pine market is stronger, particularly in roofers. 
Six-inch are inclined to be scarce and are now 
quoted here at $45, bringing about the same 
prices as 8-inch. In other stocks not much is 
doing, but retailers seem to show some interest 
in roofers. Buying is not at all heavy, since 
there is no evidence that the building trade 
will be active in the near future. 





railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Keeps Hauling Equipment Going 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 


Light, one-way 
four-wheeled Trail- 
mobiles for use with 
Passenger cars or 
light trucks: 1,250 
Ibs.; 3{-ton, and 1 
ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 


Heavy-duty four- 
wheeled Trailmo- 
biles for use with 
trucks: 1% tons, 
one-way; 2 tons; 
3% tons, and 5 tons 
reversible and one- 
way. 


DIVISION No. 3 


Semi - Trailmobiles: 
244 tons; 4 tons; 6 
tons, and 10 tons. 


industry. 


DIVISION No. 4 
Pole Trailmobiles: 
1% ton, 3 ton, § 
tonand 7 ton. 











RAILMOBILES enable you to apply the 

principle of the locomotive and the freight 

car to your delivery hauling. You can load 
up in the absence of the truck and driver, and 
they can be kept constantly going with loads 
and constantly earning. 


Special lumber dumping bodies are supplied 
for Trailmobiles which enable them to dump a 
load in a few seconds and deposit it in a neat 
pile without scattering or breaking it. 


You more than double the amount your truck can 
haul and double the effectiveness of your driver’s time 
when you adopt the Trailmobile system. Hundreds of 
lumber yards in every part of the country are using it 
with great success. It is the system that has made the 
motor truck a profitable investment in the lumber 


Trailmobiles are quality Trailers—built ruggedly and 
sturdily to give long service under severe conditions, at 
low operating and maintenance costs. 


Write for literature. 


The Trailmobile Company 


Robertson Avenue, Oakley 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—Southern pine business is 
upon a small scale. Manufacturers on the whole 
have advanced quotations to take care of the in- 
crease in freight rates. Some manufacturers 
are not holding to lists, as is attested to by 
buyers, who state that surfaced stock is ob- 
tainable this week at approximately the same 
price as before the advance in freight rates. On 
the qther hand there is noted an increase in 
inquiry, especially from the country yards, and 
all in all there seems reason to expect an im- 
provement in demand. Railroads continue to 
buy heavily, especially thru the maintenance of 
way departments. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—The southern pine 
mills are not seeking orders. Sales managers 
say their order books are well filled and that 
orders placed in the hope of getting in under 
the old freight rates are being allowed to stand 
with the prospect that prices will be somewhat 
higher. Flooring and boards are in demand, 
but dimension is rather slow and prices are 
not as firm as on other items. There is a big 
railroad inquiry in the market and wholesalers 
are active in lining up mills on such items as 
the railroads will require, both for car and 
bridge material. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—Following the ad- 
vance in freight rates, there has been a light 
demand for southern pine, altho the market re- 
mains firm, with very few price changes. . Offer- 
ings of transit cars the last week were rather 
light, resulting in a strong demand. Nearly all 
items of dimension have sold well, and 1-inch 
stock, both No. 2 and No. 3 common is also in 
good demand. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 30.—Bookings for last 
week registered a decline by comparison with 
those for the week just preceding, an expected 
result of the rate increase. The opinion is held 
in some quarters that buyers will hold back for 
some time, with the idea of weakening prices. 
Other manufacturers say they are less worried 
by slack demand than by car shortage, which 
is still rated acute in many parts of the pine 
belt. Both shipments and production recorded 
slight increases last week. The price situation 
continues about as it was. Minor fluctuations 
are reported and some items are admittedly 
weak, but it is pointed out that others are 
maintaining themselves at quotations very close 
to the high of last spring. 


New York, Aug. 31.—Wholesalers have made 
fewer quotations the last week than for some 
time, due, of course, to the care with which 
higher rates have to be added to mill quotations. 
The higher freights are being added to quota- 
tions all along the line, but those in the market 
with’ inquiries find much irregularity in prices 
and.seem to want to hold off, except where stock 
is urgently needed—then prompt shipment is 
demanded. The yard and building trade is not 
active, and altho a good construction season is 
expected, it develops slowly. Ship building trade 
amounts to practically nothing. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Sept. 1.—The southern pine 
trade continues quiet, without much change in 
prices. The number of transit cars is amply 
sufficient to take care of most of the trade needs, 
and it is evident that a plentiful supply of stock 
is available for the present. Retailers are not 
buying except in limited amounts and see little 
prospect of improvement in the building trade 
in the near future. , 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 27.—Comparative quiet 
continues to prevail in the Georgia pine trade. 
There is little providing for the future. The 
idea will not down that lumber may be cheaper 
later on, but it may be that stocks will move to 
a higher level. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—Demand is dull and 
the general business depression and the coming 
of the advances in freight rates certainly have 
not helped. Both flooring and partition are in 
light demand. Prices range: Flooring, A rift, 
$119 to $130.50; B rift, $109 to $125; C rift, $94 
to $113.50; B&better flat, $77 to $89; partition, 
B&better, %x3%4, $83 to $90.50. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug 30.—Trade in southern 
pine is limited strictly to immediate needs. 
Retail stocks are lower than usual, but buying 
is restricted to small orders. Car shortage and 
embargoes are still curtailing shipments. Yards 
are refraining from stocking up because lower 
prices are expected. There is some variation 
in quotations. Flooring and siding are in fair 
demand, while finish and boards are fairly ac- 
tive under the circumstances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 30.—There is consider- 
able pessimism in the southern pine trade. The 
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spurt to avoid the freight increase is now over 


and the prospects for the immediate future are 
rather lean. The trade generally has marked 
up quotations about $2 a thousand, thus pass- 
ing on to the buyer part of the freight in- 
erease, which works out at something over $3 a 
thousand in this market. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 30.—Enforcement of 
the rate increase has slowed down demand 
somewhat, but it is believed the effect will be 
temporary. With that exception, cypress mar- 
ket conditions continue as they were, with 
prices steady all round. There is little com- 
plaint from the Louisiana belt on the score of 
ear shortage, tho of course the mills are not 
getting all their requirements supplied when and 
as wanted. Production continues steady. 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—Cypress prices continue 
firm, the demand being largely from factory 
consumers. Production, according to reports 
here, probably exceeds somewhat the present 
rate of shipment, but manufacturers have not 
well rounded stocks and in view of the con- 
tinued strength of the industrial demand feel 
very optimistic. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—The demand for 
cypress still continues strong, and the market 
is firm at unchanged prices. Uppers are most in 
demand, and stocks at the mills are still badly 
broken. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—There is a good 
movement of cypress in mixed cars to country 
yards and a fair demand for factory stock, 
considering conditions. Inquiry would indicate 
that yards are expecting a heavier demand this 
fall for tank and silo stock and such other items 
as the farm trade is interested in, and buyers 
are likely to want some of this stuff in straight 
cars. Prices are firmly held on all items. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 30.—The cypress mar- 
ket is not so active this week, the business 
due to the freight rate increase subsiding to some 
extent. The export demand keeps up, with a 
fair movement to the seaboard. The price situ- 
ation is somewhat mixed owing to the change 
in freight rates. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 31.—The steady ‘demand 
for cypress continues and prices remain firm. 
The cypress men are making all the lumber pos- 
sible, knowing that the demand is always good 
and what price to figure on. Strenuous efforts 
are being made to stock up for the winter 
months, but with the demand now equal to sup- 
ply not much hope is held out against a short- 
age this winter. 


New York, Aug. 31.—The cypress demand is 
decidedly spotted. Prices hold satisfactorily, 
but shipments are few and there is little stock 
offered. Wholesalers look for a continuation of 
these conditions for several weeks, because it is 
not expected that the building demand will war- 
rant any material increase in operations for 
some time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1.—Cypress is reported 
to be holding very firm, especially in selects 
and better. Trade is not very active. Ship- 
ments are said to be coming a little better than 
a short time ago. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 30.—The demand for cy- 
press is not large, but the ideas of the producers 
are very firm about prices. The mills are send- 
ing out stock lists in greater number but there 
is not any real pressure upon prices, with the 
assortments here down to very small propor- 
tions. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 30.—The chief feature 
of the cypress trade is increased buying on the 
part of dealers. Retail stocks are vather low 
and dealers are now in the market. Shipments 
are held up by car shortage and embargoes. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—New prices based on 
the advance in freight rates are being quoted 
here as follows, but there is not business enough, 
if any, done at them to indicate how they will 
be received: FAS, 4/4, $149 to $154; 8/4, $164.25 
to $169.25; selects, 4/4, $134 to $139; 8/4, $149.25 
to $154.25; shop, 4/4, $100.50 to $105.50; 8/4, 
$122.50 to $125.50. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 28.—Practically no can- 
celations as the result of increased freight rates 
is the report made by wholesalers generally, who 
handle about 80 percent of the red cedar shingle 
output. With business written under the old 
rates fairly well in hand, the main question now 
pressing for adjustment is whether the increased 
rates shall be passed on to the consumer or 


-of overstocking the market. 


whether they be absorbed by the manufacturer. 
As a result there are today two sets of quota- 
tions. Following are quotations on transit 
stock shipped prior to Aug. 26: 
Standard 
Standard M Square 
Extra stars...$4.50@4.60 $3.95@4.00 
Extra clears.. 5.40@5.50  4.75@4.85 
Quotations on stock for shipment 
26 are: 


Rite- 

Grade 
$4.10@4.25 
5.00@5.10 
after Aug. 


Rite- 
Grade 


$3.90@4.00 
4.60@4.65 


Standard 
Standard M Square 


Extra stars...$4.25@4.30 $3.75@3.80 
Extra clears... 5.00@5.10  4.40@4.50 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—There has been very little 
trading in red cedar shingles this week and 
prices have varied considerably as a result. In 
fact it is difffeult to put one’s finger on any 
particular price and say that it represents the 
market. Shipments are not very large, but the 
demand seems to be even smaller in proportion. 
Lath are not moving briskly, but are not. being 
offered in great quantity at this time. 


sataneapette, Minn., / Aug. 30.—Wholesale de- 
mand for shingles in this territory is showing 
some improvement, but still is only a fraction 
of the business normally enjoyed at this time 
of year. Supplies are scarce owing to heavier 
business in other sections, and-prices are strong, 
many lists showing recent advances of 10 to 
20 cents a thousand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 31.—The shingle de- 
mand this week is very slack, following the very 
active demand that preceded the rate advance. 
There was a strong call the latter part of last 
week for transits sold on the old rate, but very 
few of them were left on the market. There 
is some speculation on the trend of prices, tho 
most sales agents predict .they will remain 
steady. Lath demand is a little stronger. Some 
mills advanced southern pine lath 50 cents this 
week. Fir lath still are $6, but cypress are held 
at $10 for No. 1. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 30.—Shingles have 
been meeting fairly brisk request, according 
to reports from the cypress mills. Lath, both 
cypress and pine, are rated among the slow 
moving items. By some accounts, however, pine 
lath are bringing better prices than prevailed 
some weeks ago, current quotations ranging 
from $8 to $10, as against a high of $18 last 
spring and a more recent low of $6. 


Baltimore, "Md., Aug. 30.—H. B. short 6 by 20 
cypress heart shingles are still bringing $27 or 
$27.50, with saps at $21 and with other brands 


and sizes more or less under this figure. The 
local shingle requirements are not large; neither 
have they fallen to a level that would cause 
pressure on the market. Lath are in more ex- 
tended request but the range of prices is rela- 
tively easy, with southern pine as low as $7.50. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 1.—In spite of the com- 
ing of higher freight rates, lath are readily 
purchasable at $10 for the 15¢-inch and at $9 for 
the 14-inch. Demand is very dull. Furring, 2- 
inch, is purchasable for $52.50. The new prices 
for white cedars, square, are: Extras, $8.25 to 
$8.50; clears, $7.75 to $8. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1.—A stronger market 
has developed in red cedar shingles, with extra 
clears quoted at $7.18 and stars at $6.25. Not 
much demand exists, but the quantity of 
shingles received has been small of late and the 
higher freight rates have led to some in¢rease 
in the buying. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 30.—The shingle market is 
very dull. The demand for lath is light. The 
present season’s needs have been fairly well 
filled. Prospects for fall building are nothing 
extraordinary; indeed they are considerably 
poorer than earlier in the year. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 31.—Coast quo- 
tations have shown a decline of 15 to 20 cents 
during the last week but dealers state that this 
is not sufficient to offset the increased freight 
rates. Demand is not showing much strength, 
being weaker than it was a week ago. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—The shingle market 
is rather dull in this territory. Today’s price 
(Pacific coast base) for clears is $5.40 and for 
stars $4.60. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 30.—Demand for 
shingles continues strong. Dealers’ stocks have 
been reduced to a rather low point. Red cedars 
are the strongest while other varieties are also 
coming into the market. Receipts are not large 
in any section. Lath are still weak as a result 
Prices are un- 
changed. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
DPartment at the following rates; 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 


to 
re insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements qoottved dater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 


FOR SALE—SMALL HICKORY DIMENSION 
Stock. Want to correspond with concerns using this 
stock. Advise — lengths, price. 

- Address 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—isae0 FEET OF BLACK WALNUT 
Sawed 4, 5, 6 & 8/4, ny b= & 8/4; also 40,000 
feet of logs that can be sawed to order. 

WEST JEFFERSON LUMBER co., 
West Jefferson, Ohio. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails ete. Always 
looking ‘for something—y: our advertisement in the wanted 
and for sale department would be seen by the very 
people you bay * to reach. Advertise now. 
ERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 3 Dearborn St., Chicago, iil. 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 


Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSO 
CLATION, 010 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











WANTED-—SALES MANAGER 


Well established wholesale lumber corporation, with 
principal office in Chicago, dealing in all kinds of North- 
ern, Southern and Western lumber, wants high class 
young or middle aged man to take charge of their South- 
ern lumber department. Must be a thorough salesman 
and proficient correspondent, especially in Southern 
Hardwoods. Would be required to personally solicit 
trade close to home office in Chicago, and direct —- 
salesmen and correspondence all outside trade. 
opportunity will be on salary and profit sharing ale. 
The right man can become a stockholder and grow up 
with the company. Must have a clean record and fur- 
nish satisfactory references. All correspondence treated 
in strict confidence. Answer in own handwriting, giv- 
ing age, married or single, with references and full par- 


ticulars. 
Address “A, 123,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE LUMBER CONCERN 
Dictaphone operator with some knowledge of punctua- 
tion and spelling. Permanent location desirable south- 
ern city. If applicant has knowledge of accounts, splen- 
did opportunity for advancement. An opportunity will 
be afforded for gaining knowledge of accounting if party 
is apt and willing. State age and previous employers. 

Address “B. 110,”" care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
For wine factory located in Southeast. Give age, 
salary desired and general outline, of experience in first 
letter. Address ‘‘W. 16,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE INSPECTOR 
Familiar with Tonawanda grades, capable of handling 
yard. Address ‘‘A, 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Lg Carolina Plant manufacturing rough and 
Cypress and Hardwoods, kiln dried = 

= aed. Must be competent to take charge from pon 

car. Must understand sawmill, dry kilns, -t.— 
reitt and lumber grades. Must be able to handle men 
and get results. If not competent, industrious and 
honest, do not apply. Give references and state salary 
desired in first letter. Address 

N. C. PINE PLANT, care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN 
To represent modern Douglas fir mill located Pacific 
Northwest in the following cities: Salt Lake, Denver, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Chicago. 
ddress “C. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN—SASH & DOORS 
Must be experienced in selling, able to figure special 
jobs, and one familiar so cost book ‘‘A’’ is preferred. 
Full abe first lette 
AMERICAN SASH & so COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED—BY AN ARKANSAS MILL 
A first-class hardwood sawmill foreman. Long-time job 
for right man. Must have first-class references. 
Address “C. 104,”" care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—A YARD FOREMAN 
Capable of taking entire charge of a Yard doing a busi- 
ness of Twenty-Five Hundred Dollars per day, in Illinois. 
Must be able to supervise both incoming material and 
outgoing orders, and able to handle men successfully. 
Give references, salary expected and full information in 
application. 
Address ~“‘C. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
For sash and door department, One who understands 
the manufacture of stock and odd doors and sash, and 
can handle men. Good opening for the right party. 
Address “C. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGERS AND HELPERS 
Two managers and three helpers for Iowa line yard com- 








pany. Managers for small yards. Fine chance for ad- 
vancement. 
Address “‘B. 125."" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT YARD FOREMAN 
For large wholesale lumber yard connected with large 
woodworking plant in Wisconsin. State experience, ref- 
erences and salary desired. 

Address “C. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY LARGE MANUFACTURING 
Plant in Wisconsin, a competent Lumber Inspector 
familiar with grading of Western Softwoods and espe- 
cially familiar with factory grades. State experience, 
references and salary expected. 

dress ““C, 182,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FILER 
For our circular mill, FLETCHER-PICKREL LUMBER 
COMPANY, East St. Louis, Il. 





WANTED—FOR COLORADO SAW MILL 
Experienced saw filer, sawyer, edgerman, lathman, 
planerman, grader, engineer. Fine climate, top wages, 
circular saws. 


Address “C. 110,’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—DRUM MAN 
On Clyde Skidder and Loader, and one blocksetter. 
WHITEWATER LUMBER CO., Autaugaville, Ala. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, VENEER SAWYER 
First class. Steady work. 
THE MENGEL COMPANY, 4th 1& G Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL MEN 
To operate rip saws, matchers, end matchers, scrapers 


ete. 
Write or apply HERMAN H, HETTLER LUMBER 
CO., 2601 Elston Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—HEAD SAWYER & BAND FILER 
For up-to-date bandsaw mill in one of the best towns 
in Indiana. Steady run, high grade logs. 

dress ‘A. 106,”" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A MAN TO FILE SAWS 
And grind machine knives. Steady employment in 
—— planing mill. 
ress 

















. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MANAGER 
Have opening for party well posted on purchasing and 
sale of Mahogany; profit sharing interest. When answer- 
ing state experience etc. 
Address . 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For lumber manufacturers office in eastern North Caro- 
lina. Give experience in detail, age, references and sal- 
ary expected in first letter. All replies confidential. 

Address “C, 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For a modern sash and door factory, employing 150 men, 
located in one of the largest cities of the South. Must 
be a man of good executive ability and one who is 
experienced in both stock and detail work. Position now 
open. Give age, references and salary expected. 
Address “C. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GOOD LUMBER HANDLERS WANTED 
To load out dry lumber by the thousand. Runs about 
50% hardwood and 50% hemloc 
VILAS COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Winegar, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCE 
Lumber bookkeeper: must have first-class reference. 
State qualifications and when could report. 
LANDERS LBR. & CEMENT CO., Springfield, Mo. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN WANTED 
The largest and best equipped sash, door and general 
millwork plant in the entire South has an opening for 
a high class foreman to take full charge of the sash 
and door department. Must understand his ‘job. both 
as to quality and production. Please give full line on 
your experience and salary expected in first letter. 

dress “L. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Capable of doing and supervising all kinds of work 
required in a woodworking and contracting building busi- 
ness. Make application in own handwriting, stating age, 
experience and salary to start, based on steady position 
if satisfactory. Give. references 

WALSH LUMBER COMPANY. 
21 E. Pak ry St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


























_BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘“Tote-road and Traifl,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’”’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Tlus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL MAN 
One who is capable of handling Band Resaws and set- 
ting up Matcher, rere ete. Top wages. Steady work 
year ‘round. CKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
ao Vilas County, Wis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED RETAIL 
Lumberman bookkeeper and office man for general office 
of line yard concern located in central Illinois. Address 
in own handwriting, giving references, experience etc. 

““W. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TRACTOR EXPERTS AND AUTO MECHANICS 
Wanted everywhere at large salaries. Take an eight 
weeks’ course at the most thorough and practical Auto 
and Tractor School in America. Experience in training 
thousands of mechanics for U. 8S. Government. Write 
for 9 catalog. MOTOR INSTITUTE, INC 


Dept. A. , 2628 University / a S. E., , Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—ABOUT JANUARY 1 1ST 
High class superintendent for woodworking establishment 
in Inland Empire employing about fifty men. Must 
understand blueprints and be able to handle and lay out 
work for men. 
Address “‘W. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION OPEN FOR FOREST SCHOOL 
Graduate or man familiar with forestry work. Work 
along practical and technical lines. Location, Southern 
Appalachians. Answer in own handwriting, stating age, 
training, experience and salary desired. 

Address Hy .. Bae ,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 

Lumber experience preferred. Location Sterling, Kansas, 
dress “tA, 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 
ee ee re YARD MAN 

. WHELAN LBR. CO., Topeka, Kan. 


























FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,"’ by Douglas 
Malloch, the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 
Must be a first class man. Steady work for man capable 
of handling job. 


ress “© 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GANG SAWYER WANTED 
Immediately for Wickes 8x24 gang on_ oak lumber. 
BASIC MF MFG, CO., Basic, Va. 


WANTED—PLANING } MILL MEN 
To operate matchers, surfacers, band saws etc. 
Write or apply HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER 
CO., 2601 Elston Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mil. ane one work inside and bench work. 
ER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 














WANTED. 
Wanted—A high-class salesman or a good reliable com- 
mission man having an established trade among the 
large consumers in Youngstown, Ohio, and neighboring 
territory. 
Also one for Cleveland, Ohio, also one for Toledo, Ohio, 


also one for Detroit, also one for Philadelphia, Pa., 
also one for Buffalo, by a large jobber and also saw- 
mill operator producing hardwoods, also long and short 
leaf Yellow Pine, also large jobber in White Pine. 
Give age, experience and reference in confidence. 

not reply unless you are a producer and of good standing 
among your trade. 

Address **B. 101,"" care American Lumberman. 


ENERGETIC AND COMPETENT SALESMAN 
To solicit the yard and factory trade in Northern Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania for wholesale concern locat- 
ed at Cleveland. We want a man with a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of Northern Pine, Hemlock, Yel- 
low Pine, Inland Empire and West Coast products. 
Must be a worker with initiative and qualified by ex- 
perience in the territory outlined to produce results. 
State in first letter your experience in detail, former 
connections, age, salary expected and when can start. 
Replies confidential. 

Address “C. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ONE OR TWO GOOD SALESMEN 
To represent well established southern manufacturers in 
northern and southern lumber district to sell logging ma- 
chinery. Strictly commission. An excellent opportunity 
for the right men. For further information, address 

ROY BELL, Georgiana, Ala. 


WANTED—BY MANUFACTURER AND 
Wholesaler whose principal output is Short Leaf Tim- 
rs, Dimensions and a first-class commission 
salesman in each of the thoutng markets: Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Will make a good 
proposition to a real live producer. Address P. 0. BOX 
454, Meridian, Miss. 

















SALESMAN WANTED 
An A-1 man to represent one of the oldest manufac- 
turers of high grade West Virginia hardwoods. Eastern 
territory, Baltimore to Boston. Must know hardwood 
lumber and trade in that section. Give complete qualifi- 
cations. Address 
“©. 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WE NEED TWO HARDWOOD SALESMEN 
For Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania territory. 
We desire communication with energetic young men who 
are thoroughly familiar with the business and have a 
fairly well established trade. We can offer excellent 
opportunities for the future and desire only men that 
pe | a good. We specialize in West Virginia 


Address “A, 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CYPRESS AND DRESSED PINE SALESMEN 
Southern wholesaler with ample mill facilities desires 
to give salesmen opportunity to sell Cypress and Dressed 
Pine on commission throughout Eastern and Central ter 
ritories. Must thoroughly understand both woods. Give 
few references from parties you sell to and parties you 
have sold for. Good | proposition 
P, 0. BOX “877, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED—LIVE SALESMAN 
To sell Yellow Pine on commission in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. 
Address “C, 129,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast Lumber in any 
eastern market for established Coast wholesale company. 
eae o> ay immediately. 
ress 











Iowa, 





“F, 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 





I AM LOCATED IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


The center of the Lumber Supply of the Northwest. 
Would like to communicate with large wholesalers or 
consumers of Coast Lumber, who desire personal represen- 
tation on the Coast. At present buying for Portland 
wholesaler. Am well acquainted with the mills. Twenty 
years’ experience East and West in the lumber trade. 
Address “C, 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
po manager or superintendent with sawmill con- 
Prefer West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee or 
North Carolina. Prefer new operation. now how to 
build mill and lay out property to give best and most 
economical results. Best of references given. 
Address “C. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU NEED EMPLOYEES? 

Large circular pine mill cutting out soon. We have 
some high class men that we would like to assist in get- 
ting placed with other companies, as follows: Woods 
foreman, camp physician, scaler, trainmaster, brakemen, 
Rod and Shay engineers, loaderman, commissary man- 
ager, section foremen, sawmill foreman, sawyers, filer, 
carriage men ete, For details address 

“C. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Twelve years’ experience managing yards against com- 
petition with good success. Thoroughly familiar with all 
details of the business, Confident of my ability in get- 
ting and holding trade and making my collections. 
Married; employed. 
ddress “C, 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MAN 
Wishes to make change; 12 years’ experience; can handle 
and organize crews; can handle sales. I know the saw- 
mill game. At present superintendent large Y. P. mill. 
Would consider mill or wholesale connection. 
dress “C. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Band or circular. Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
ddress “C. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGEMENT OF LUMBER YARD 
In town of 1000-2000 population, by young man well 
— to give results. Best of references. 

Address “—. * care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT RETAIL LUMBER 
Establishment desires connection with reputable con- 
cern. Several years’ experience retail and mannufactur- 
ing, familiar with all branches of business, shipping and 
export. Eighteen months overseas with forestry regi- 
ment. Responsible os yg only desired. 

ress “BR. 108,’" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
Band saw filer; best of references. 
X 286, Lumberton, N. C. 


DO YOU NEED A YOUNG EXECUTIVE 
With sales, operating and financial experience as part 
owner and manager of successful southern coal mining 
and sawmill business? Applicant is aged 26. Connection 
is wanted in northern or western states where services 
can be worth upward of $4,000 first year, with good pros- 
pects to increase. 

ress ““C. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Twelve years’ experience in retail vards. 
Address “C. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 






































WANTED 
Hardwood lumber salesman capable of handling office 
to be located in Detroit, Mich. Must have knowledge of 
hardwood grades and be able to deliver the goods. A 
good opportunity for the right man. Give experience 
and reference 
KEYSTONE MFG. COMPANY. Elkins, W. Va. 


WHEN YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
Advertise in the wanted’ employment columns. Yo 


uu 
can key the advertisement. All answers mailed daily. 
AMERICAN LUMBER: rborn St., 





» 43 . 





WANT A SITUATION 
Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to 
the man who is looking for employees. If you don’t 
want it known you are advertising, we could give the ad 
a key number, have the answers come in care of the 
American Lumberman, and we'mail all answers the day 
they are received by us. Now is the time; send your ad 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 


